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[Of this useful and instructive Volume it 
jsimpossible to speak too highly. The 
original Author, M. Lavaysse, is a phi- 
lanthropist and a philosopher ; and the 
Translator has not only done him justice, 
but has enriched the work with many 
valuable notes and illustrations.} 
DUNDAS'S PLEDGE, THROUGH PICTON, 

IN 1797. 

| ie regard to the hopes you en- 

tertain of raising the spirits of 
those persons with whom you are in core 
respondence, towards animating the ine 
habitants to resist the oppressive autho- 
nty of their government, I have little 
more to say, than that they may be cer- 
tain, that, whenever they are in that dis- 


| position, they may receive at your hands 


all the succours to be expected from his 
Britannic Majesty, be it with forces, or 
with arms and ammunition to any extent; 


' with the assurance that the views of his 


Britannic Majesty go no further than to 
secure to them their independence, with- 
out pretending to any sovereignty over 
their country, nor even to interfere in 
the privileges of the people nor in their 


Political, civil, or religious rights.” 


ACTUAL BRITISH POLICY. 
Although the Editor is willing to draw 
‘veil over the circumstances connected 
with the sad story of Miranda and his 
Companions in arms, history will not be 
silent on the fate of that brave but ua- 
ortunate general. © Suppressing those 
leelings of regret or indignation to which 
a reference to such events irresistibly 
bive rise, he trnsts, though late, a recol- 
lection of them may stimulate the friends 
and followers of Mr. Pitt, to adopt meéa- 
‘ures of atonement, while they are yet in 
otlice, and before the required succours 
Proceed from others, who are much less 
teply interested in the existing struggle 
than ourselves, 
Otwithstanding the disastrous result 
O! our first feeble efforts in favour of the 
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patriot canse in Venezuela, they were 
still anxious to avail themselves of Brie 
tish protection, and no greater proof of 
this desire can be adduced, than the fa- 
mous letter addressed to our venerable 
sovereign, by the Junta of Caraccas, on 
the 1st of June, 1810, in which, amongst 
other passages, those unacquainted with 
the secret springs and tortuous policy of 
modern statesmen, would naturally sup- 
pose that the following might have pro- 
duced some effect.—*‘ Great Britain by 
her maritime power, by her political in- 
fluence, and by the philanthropic views 
which direct her, is the nation that ap- 
pears called upon to complete the grand 
work of confederating the scattered sec- 
tions of America, aud to cause order, 
concord, and rational liberty, to reign 
therein; and we may venture to say, 
that nothing would be more worthy of 
Great Britain, more worthy of the wise 
government, as well as congenial to the 
character and personal virtues of your 
Majesty ; and that, amongst the many 


transcendant traits which already adorn: 


the history of your meniorable reign, none 
would render this era more brilliant to the 
eyes of posterity, than the one to which 
we here allade.” 

To the above eloquent appeal, no an- 
swer whatever was returned! We had 
already, in defiance of every previous en- 
gagement, coalesced with the selfish re- 
gency of Cadiz, and guaranteed the Colo- 
nies to Spain. Itis needless minutely to 
recapitulate the results; but how can the 
impartial observer, who reflects on subse- 
quent events, refrain from deploring that 
any circumstances, however urgent, could 
have induced us to abandon those ill- 


—fated provinces? While, however, a war 


of extermination, scarcely equalled inthe 
anuals of mankind, and 10 which several 
huodred thousand human lives have been 
already sacrificed, has desolated them, 
we are gleaning the reward of our fatal 
policy, in the loss of innumerable advan- 
tages on the one hand, and the basest in- 
gratitude on the other, from a prince, who 
has done more to render the kingly power 
odious and unpopular in Europe, than 
two thirds of bis imperiak and royal can- 
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But, though ministers should persevere 
in the present system, which they have 
so many motives for abandoning, surely 
there is nothing to prevent the British 
merchants,—a body so often foremost in 
acts of liberality, from attending to the 
appeal made to their humanity on one 
side, and the prospect of immense advan- 
tages held out on the other? Unhappily, 
the policy of the cabinet and interests of 
the merchant are but too frequently se- 
parated, nor were they ever more at va- 
riance than in this instance. Will it, how- 
ever, be denied, that many capitalists of 
this country, are in the daily habit of 
employing money less advantageously, 
and with an infinitely smaller chance ofa 
profitable return, than if appropriated to 
securing the independence of unexcep- 
tionably one of the most fertile and pro- 
ductive regions on earth? Well might 
the Abbé de Pradt, to whom public gra- 
titude is pre-eminently due, for his meti- 
torious efforts on the subject of South 
America, during the last twenty years, 
exclaim, ‘* Let us not dispute the fact, 
but candidly confess that, as yet, Ame- 


rica is only discovered in name and geo- 


graphically. The treasures it contains 
are still buried riches, which its freedom 
alone can discover to the Old World: 
when we yield to the contemplation of 
those blessings which the independence 
of this immense continent will overwhelm 
the universe, the imagination is sterile 
to conceive, and language too weak for 
their description !” 
GENERAL EUROPEAN POLICY, 

The late Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
from the labours of which so many bene- 
fits were anticipated by some people, 
was also to have arranged the affairs of 
South America, and thrown that vast 
continent open to the industry and come 
merce of the whole world. But what 
was the result of its deliberations on that 
vitally important subject? The august 
members separated without one solitary 
measure calculated to inspire the op- 
pressed colonists with hope, or change 
the infatuated policy of Ferdinand! What 
a humiliating reflection, that those who 
had so often boasted of re-establishing 

ace on such a solid foundation, should 
imply their inefficiency to complete the 
beneficent work, by leaving an immense 
and fertile continent a prey to war, ras 
pine, and persecution ! 

When the future historian of our times 
sits down to record the proceedings of 
this assemblage, it must be truly painful 
for him to state that, with such a glorious 
©pportunity of performing acts of real 


/~ 


magnanimity, and restoring the; 
pularity, as no other Geen one 
sessed, its measures were exclusiy it 
fined to an act of necessar ely con. 
. ; “S5ary duty tha: 

of withdrawing the foreign armies { at 
say a the best means a 
adding to their 
their ey ae INCreasing 

Would it not have been more cond 
cive to the interests of humanity wad 
beneficial to themselves, had those sore. 
reigns opened the vast continent of South 
America to the industry and enterprise of 
their starving subjects, giving it that inde. 
pendence which must eventually triumph 
even without their aid? Ought they to 
have been indifferent to the laudable 
efforts of the philanthropic Owen to ame. 
liorate the condition of the Species ; much 
less deaf and insensible to the appeal of 
the virtuous Count de Las Casas in {x 
vour of his persecuted but once powerful 
master ! 

Although the advocates of injustice 
and arbitrary power in this country af. 
fect to forget, and are silent on our treat- 
ment of Napoleon, the hero of Tilsit, of 
Elau, and Esling, the conqueror of Vi. 
enna, the preserver of Frederick Willian’s 
throne, the sworn friend of the magnani- 
mous Alexander, finally of the Emperor 
and former enemy of England, who 
claimed British hospitality when over- 
taken by misfortune;—that treatment is 
not the less inhuman and impolitic, or 
likely to become a serious item of accu- 
sation against its avthors and abettors, 
when the day of civil and political retr- 
bution arrives! 

THE WELSERS, 

Previous to my giving a description of 
the province of Venezuela, it may be 
proper to present a short historical view 
of the government of the Welsers, bar- 
kers at Augsburgh, to whom Charles V. 
had ceded the country, as an hereditary 
fief of the crown of Spain. The sovng 
colony was then governed by a prudent 
and worthy chief, Don Juan Amputs 
who had founded the town of Coro in 
1529, the most ancient establishment " 
Venezuela, except Cumana, builtin 1520 
by Gonzalo Ocampo, and which did not 
form a part of that government. — 

The conditions on which this impor 
tant cession was made, were as follows: 

1. All the countries compr! 
tween Cape de la Vela and grt om 
with the privilege of making a ds 
and extending their possessions ry 
the south, were ceded to the new ¢ 
pany. ‘ved themselves '° 
2. The Welsers oblig found 
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found two towns, and three forts, in the 
epace of three years. 

"3, They were to equip four vessels for 
the conveyance of three hundred Spa- 
iards and fifty Germans, and it was al- 
jowed to them by this charter, to work 
all the mines of the New World for their 
advantage, or that of their assigns, 

4, The emperor gave the title of Ade- 
lantado to the person whom the Welsers 
should appoint to the government of that 

lony. 

"S. The imperial cedula permitted the 
Welsers to make slaves of such Indians 
as should refuse to become their vassals, 

It is true the Emperor Charles V. ap- 
pointed a priest, Father Montesillo, to 
be the protector of the Indians; but some 
historians have given to this precaution 
the term of a refinement in hypocrisy. 
From whatever motive it arose, Monte- 
iillo found it more profitable to partici- 
pate in the plunder of the Welsers, than 
fulfil the duties of his pious mission, 
The agents of those bankers behaved, in 
that devoted country, as commercial com- 
panies have always done, to which the 
sovereignty of distant regions has been 
confided. To found durable establish- 
ments, or encourage agriculture and the 
arts, has never been the noble ambition 
of such men, Stimulated by the desire 
of accumulating riches speedily, and re- 
turning to enjoy them in their native 
country, the Welsers began by exactions 
and pillage, and were not long in fami- 
liaising themselves with murder, rapine, 
and cruelty, Such was the conduct of 
Alfioger, the first Welser agent, and of 
his deputy, Sailler, who arrived at Cora 
in 1528, at the head of four hundred ad- 
venturers. Scarcely had they taken pos- 
session of the government, when they 
enquired where the mines of gold and 
silver were; but, when Alfinger was in- 


formed that the country did not contain - 


any, and that the means of enriching 
imself were not so easy as he had been 
assured in Spain, he sallied forth into 
the interior of the colony, at the head of 
a detachment, leaving Sailler to com- 
mand at Coro, While on this predatory 
excursion, he hunted the unoffending In- 
dians, as if they were wild beasts, apply- 
ing the torture to, or exterminating, all 
those who did not bring him a certain 
qvantity of gold-dust on the appointed 
days ; for, although mines of gold had nat 
een discovered then, yet it was found 
in the beds of some rivers. The colo- 
»'sts, who were a mixture of Spanish and 
Mdian blood, were no better treated by 
Alfnger. He made incursions on their 


plantations, robbing all who fell in his 
power, and murdering any one that Ops 
posed his progress: he also sold the In- 
dians to whoever would buy them, This 
wretch, no less cruel than insatiable, lost 
© great many troops in the first year of 
his government; but the Welsers took 
care to send him recruits occasionally : 
at length the relentless assassin was mas- 
sacred by the Indians in 1531, in a val- 
ley that has ever since borne his name, 
Ll Vallé de Misser Ambrosio, the Valley 
of Ainbrosio, for that was the monster's 
name. The Welsers had sent another 
German to succeed Alfinger in case of 
death ; this man, instead of roaming about 
armed, like his predecessor, led a tran- 
quil life at Coro, gorging himself with 
pillage, which never ceased to be exacted, 
as in the time of the former governor, 

In 1533, the Welsers sent out Spirra, 
with the title of governor, He had under 
his orders four hundred men, Spaniards 
or natives of the Canary islands. When 
he had united his troops to those which 
were in the colony, he divided them into 
three bands, which penetrated the coun- 
try to plunder it, he being at the head of 
one of those detachments. This expedi- 
tion lasted five years: Spirra returned to 
Coro in 1539, bringing back but eighty 
of the four hundred men whom he had 
taken with him. It was on this journey 
that the story of the fabulous country of 
El Dorado originated. It is probable 
that the Indians invented this fable, to 
attract their greedy tyrants into the large 
forests of their country, that they might 
perish the more easily. Spirra died at 
Coro of fatigue and chagrin. The court 
of Spain had sent a bishop named Basti- 
das to Venezuela in 1536. At the 
death of Spirra, the audiencia of Saint 
Domingo, which at that time had the 
superintendence of the other colonies, 
conferred the government on this bishop ; 
Philip de Urré, a general officer, was ap- 
pointed to command the troops. Those 
two men shewed themselves in every 
thing worthy of succeeding to the agents 
of the Welsers. 

The Bishop Bastidas commenced by 
ordering an officer named Pedro Lim 
pias to go on an expedition against the 
Indians of the lake Maracaibo, on whom 
it was expected a large contribution in 

old might be raised; but the result 
Caries produced only a small quantity, 
the people were sold as slaves, when all 
hope was lost of procuring by their means 
a greater supply of that metal. 

_ Bastidas then sent Philip de Urré in 
search of the why El Dorado, Af- 
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ter having pillaged and assassinated all 
who fell into his hands during the four 
years the expedition lasted, Urré re- 
turned to Coro, without discovering the 
chimera, reduced to the last stage of 
misery, and after having lost nearly all 
the accomplices of his crimes. On his 
arrival he was assassinated by Limpias and 
Carvajal, who, by means of false papers, 
seized on the government of the colony, 
whilst Bastidas had been sent to fill the 
episcopal chair of Porto Rico. Curvejal 
founded the town of Tucuyo, the only 
establishment formed in the colony dur- 
ing the time it remained in the power of 
the Welsers. 

At length, the eloquent voice of the im- 
mortal Las Casas succeeded in asserting 
the rights of suffering humanity at the 
court of Charles V. That monarch re- 
claimed those powers which none ought 
ever to alienate, especially in favour of 
commercial companies: he resumed the 
actual sovereignty of Venezuela, and the 
ferocious agents of the Welsers were ex- 
pelled. Grant Heeven, that those who 
now exercise a tyranny no less eruel and 
diabolical, may, ere long, experience the 
fate of the Welsers and their agents! 

THE ABORIGINAL INDIAN TRIBES, 

Even to this day, the Indian tribes of 
the New World, so far from being amelio- 
rated in their condition, have become 
completely depraved, and are almost ex- 
tinct in the neighbourhood of European 
settlements, particularly the British and 
French, which have not subjected them 
to their laws. Since the abolition of the 
Jesuits, drunkenness, licentiousness, and 
the small-pox, have destroyed nearly all 
the communities that lived in the vicinity 
of the French and English possessions, 
in the two Americas. At Cayenne, for 
example, mere than sixty thousand In- 
dians were counted in 1720; and fifteen 
‘years after they bad lost their Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, that is to say, in 1777, there re. 
mained only four or five thousand: in 
1809, there were scarcely two hundred ! 

It is not much more than ten years 
since the savages of Brazil were still sub- 
jected to a kind of feudal system: the 
native population, far from becoming 
annihilated, as in the neighbourhood of 
the British and French possessions, had 
increased, as well as in the Spanish colo- 
nies. At that period, M, de Souza Cou- 
tinho, governor of Grand Par, liberated, 
by order of his government, two hun- 
dred thousand Indians, all cultivators, 
carpenters, cabinet-makers, masons, &c. 
in that province only. Ifthe ancestors 


of those savages had been abandoned to 


themselves, and not col} 

under the care of snitalonaslen at eter 
pean chiefs, the vicinity of the oe 
colonists, of whom they contract hy ite 
vices, when they are not held in th 
tion by a vigilant and steady pd 
would, no doubt, have reduced ne 
as small a number as those who taste, 
and are on the point of extinction 
French Guiana and Canada. ” 

FIRST INSURRECTION, 

At the time that Great Britain took 
“ter wtee mes of Trinidad, great discontents 

ad prevailed in the province of Cataccas 
for some months, owing to the exactions 
recently committed by the officers of the 
customs, and the vexations practised by 
a police magistrate, 

During these occurrences, three Spanis} 
State prisoners arrived at La Guayr, 
condemned to imprisonment for lite in 
one of the forts, These were men of 
great talents: one of them, Picornel, had 
been surnamed by his countrymen, the 
Spanish Mirabeau. They availed then. 
selves of the public discontent, to in. 
terest the commander and officers of the 
garrison in their fate. Fahrenheit’s ther. 
momieter is generally at ninety degrees 
in the casemates in which they were 
ordered to be confined, a circumstance 
that excited the pity of the garrison. The 
commander, therefore, took upon bin- 
self to allow them the fort as their pri 
son. The eloquence of Picornel, and 
the singular talents of his two comp» 
nions, gave rise to the esteem and friend 
ship of all those who saw them: the i 
habitants of the neighbourhood obtained 
leave to visit the fort. On_ perceiving 
every one, even to the priests and monks, 
exasperated against the administrators of 
the colony, the triumvirate formed the 
bold project of delivering the country 
from the yoke of its oppressors. Dou 
Joseph de Espana, corregidor of Macuto, 
and Don Manuel Gual, captain of e 
gincers, both natives of Caraccas, under 
took to organize this revolution. 

The prisoners, however, finding tha 
the conspirators were not sufficiently fore 
ward in putting their project into exec 
tion, and fearing a discovery, made ther 
escape: soon after, one of them became 
mad and died, The 14th Joly, 17M 
was the day fixed by Espari'a and Gut, 
for raising the standard of independence: 
those conspirators were not Cataline’ 
they were the most distinguished 3 
the colony for their talents, virtues, © 
tune, and even their birth. Their° 


ject was to possess themselves 


theo 
heads of the government, to keep © 
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hostages, and treat them with the 
qs hostagess : , 
vreatest kindness, especially the captain. 
> neral Carbonel, who detested, and 
had even endeavoured, by every means 
his power, to put an end to the crying 
vexitions committed by certain adini- 
nistrators: their plan was imitated in all 

ints by the congress of Venezuela, 
shen it declared itself independent of 
the Junta of Cadiz, in 1811. On the 
13th July, 1797, in the evening, a con- 
spirator, seized with fear, went to the 
cathedral, and rang one of the bells. lt 
is thus that a criminal acts in Spain, after 
having committed murder, in order that 
a priest may go and give him absolution, 
and secure impunity for him. This man 
required they should conduct him to the 
archbishop, to whom he promised to re- 
veal the conspiracy, on condition that 
the captain-general and the audiencia 
would guarantee his life. What he de- 
manded was granted. Orders were sud- 
denly issued to arrest all the persons he 
accused: Esparva and Gual, who were 
at La Guayra, had timely notice to 
escape; which they effected in.a boat to 
Curagoa, from whence they went to 
Trindad, where I became acquainted 
withthem. The other conspirators, to 
the number of seventy-two, were arrested 
and imprisoned. 

Seven of the accused were condemned 
todie: one of them for contumacy. Five 
were executed at La Guayra in the be. 
ginning of May, 1799; and on the 8th 
of the same month, Don Joseph de Es- 
paiia was drawn and quartered at Ca- 
raccas.—* Conducted to execution,” says 
acelebrated writer, whom I shall quote 
on this occasion, * he saw the approach 
of death with the courage of a man born 
for great actions.” Thirty-three of the 
other prisoners were condemned to the 
galleys: there remained in prison thirty- 
two, against whom there were no proofs : 
they were sent to Spain. Charles IV. 
pardoned them in 1802, and gave them 
employments, on condition that they 
should never return to their own country. 

I was acquainted with Espana; he had 
one of those frank and open counte- 
hances, but pensive and full of sensibi- 
ity, such as I have sometimes seen, 
though very rarely so fine, in the New 
World ;—a primordial type, of which 
scarcely any traces remain, except in the 


‘yrenees, Switzerland, the mountains of 


cotland, and in some elevated regions in 
Which the inhabitants have not been 
Much intermingled with their neigh- 
ours. He was descended from an illus. 
‘lous Biscayan family, transplanted to 


America. Ilis son went to Guadaloupe, 
and from thence to France, where he has 
found friends and a second country, 


MIRANDA, 

General Miranda was invited by thou. 
sands of letters to go and place himself 
at the head of the insurgents, in the year 
1805. [le appeared on the coast of 
Porto Cavello in the month of May 
1805 ; but the vessel that conveyed him 
was repulsed by the Spanish gun-boats, 
He repaired to Trinidad in the following 
month, and departed from it on the 1st 
of August, accompanied by about one 
hundred and eighty volunteers, escorted 
by a sloop of war from the squadron of 
Admiral Cochrane, Six days afterwards 
he landed at Coro, where he remained 
twelve days with his little troop, without 
being attacked by Colonel Salis, who was 
posted at four leagues from him. Mi- 
randa found the people of that thinly in- 
habited part of the province very little 
disposed for a revolution, and seeing him- 
self abandoned by the British admiral, 
who had promi-ed him powerful aid, he 
decided on returning to Trinidad, where 
he was the object of the most cruel rail- 
lery, both to the English generals, who 
had deceived him, and of those persons 
who had previously lavished the meanest 
flatteries on him, when they expected to 
see him soon become the head of a new 
state. I shall say nothing of the events 
that have since elevated him to the place 
of supreme chief of the United States of 
Venezuela, because I was not there when 
that revolution broke out; but I know 
that the persecutions exercised against 
the French, when that state was govern- 
ed by the agents of the Junta of Cadiz, 
have ceased, since the authority has pass- 
ed into the hands of General Miranda 
and the independent party. 


= VENEZUELA, 


This country is bounded on the north 
by the Caribbean sea, and extends south- 
ward from St. Joseph de Rio Negro, 
(where the Portuguese possessions begin, ) 
which is in the first degree of northern 
latitude, to Cape de la Vela, in 12° 10’; 
and from east to west, from the 62° of 
west longitude, to 76° 50’. French and 
Dutch Cayenne form its eastern limits, 
and the kingdom of New Grenada, or 
Santa Fe de Bogota, bounds it on the 
west. A chain of mountains, which 
stretch from the Andes de Bogota, 
meander across the country, first in a 
northern direction, then towards the 
east, and at length incline as they ap- 
proach the coast. The Island of Trini- 
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dad, which is at the end of this chain, and 
that of Tobago, to the eastward of Trini- 
dad, are supposed to be vestiges of the 
great catastrophe which has detached 
them from it. To the south and north of 
the mountains are vast plains, which ex- 
tend to the east and west, and are termi 
nated at the foot of the Andes de Bo- 
gota. ; 

The country is intersected in every di- 
rection by navigable rivers of various 
sizes, All those which are eastward of 
Cape de Paria, the Guarapiche, and the 
small rivers that flow into the gulf of 
Paria excepted, are lost in the Orinoco. 
Many of its tributaries are more consi- 
derable than some distinguished rivers in 
Europe: the Rio Apure runs nearly one 
hundred and twelve leagues, and is 
navigable for large vessels for more than 
sixty leagues from its confluence with the 
Orinoco, In latitude 7° 32’ N. it has 
four thousand six hundred and thirty- 
two fathoms in width, and is not im- 
peded by islands. 

This country contains a large lake, 
that of Maracaybo, some gulfs, and a 
most interesting lake for naturalists, 
—that of Tacarivua. 

The lake Tacarigua, to which the 
Spaniards have given the name of Va- 
lencia, is situated at the southern extre- 
mity of the valley of Aragoa, and at 
twenty French leagues from Caraccas. It 
is elevated twelve hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, and has almost the 
shape of an oblong square: its length is 
thirteen leagues from east to west, and 
it is two leagues broad in almost its 
wholeextent. The contrast of the desert 
and barren mountains of Guigue, with 
the hills and valleys opposite, ornament. 
ed with the most beautiful tropical vege- 
tation, and even the fields of corn and 
fruit-trees of Europe, and the vicinity of 
the little town of Valencia, agreeably re- 
minds an European of the lake of Ge- 
neva and Vevay. 

The shape of the lake Maracaybo is 
an oval, of fifty leagues in length by 
thirty in breadth, which makes a circum. 
ference of about a hundred and fifty 
leagues : this lake is situated between the 
lowest part of the mountains of Santa 
Martha, and near the place where the 
chain begins, which is detached from the 
Andes de Bogota: it communicates with 
a gulf of half its size, by a passage of 
about two leagues broad and eight long. 
Thus this lake forms a little Mediterra- 
nean. It receives the tribute of more than 
twenty rivers, and a great number of 
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rivulets that run down the two rid 

mountains between which it 18 Situat 
The most considerable are the Subio at 
the Matacau; for the Souba and . 
Cuervos, though wide at their the 
are only creeks fed by torrents into 
which the waters of the lake recoil der 
winter. . 


POPULATION, 


According to M. Depons, th 
lation of the five aiosinam of Venn 
Varinas, Maracaybo, Cutnana, and Guy. 
ana, amounted to only seven hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand souls in 1999 
In his calculation the whites composed 
two-tenths of this population, the slaves 
three, the free people of colour four, anj 
the Indians one-tenth. Agreeably t, 
this calculation, there ought to have been 
two hundred and eighteen thousand four 
hundred slaves in those provinces, whilst, 
in reality, there were not fifty-eight thou- 
sand, 

This is the manner in which M., De. 
pons distributes the population: 

Venezuela and Varinas . 500,000souls, 
Maracaybo « 100,000 
Cumana and Margarita . 94,000 
Spanish Guayana . . 34,000 


Sees 


Total 728,000 


a 


Caraccas, the metropolis of the pro. 
vince of Venezuela while under the Spa 
nish yoke, was founded in 1566 by Diego 
de Losada: it is situated in the delicious 
valley of Arragon. Its elevation above 
the level of the sea is three thousand 
feet, according to the observations made 
by M. de Humboldt at the Trinity 
church, Although it is in 10° 30’ of lx 
titude, and 67° of west longitude, this 
elevation, added to some other local 
causes, suffices to give it, during the win- 
ter, the temperature of our spring, 40d 
in that season the heat is very seldom 
so great as in our summers, It is 
the residence of the captain-generd, 
of the intendant, of the audiencia o 
supreme administrative and judicial tr 
bunal, of an archbishop, a oe 
tribunal of the inquisition, (abolished 1 
the present government,) and af wr 
versity; it has somewhat of a si 
gular shape, and is about two sles 
sand toises long on each of its ves 
Like all other towns in the New Wor ye 
streets are drawn at right angles, 2 
rather wide. Being built on an uneq 
surface, whatever Caraccas wants 10° 
larity, it gains in picturesque e 


) f , 
many of the houses have camer 
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others are covered with bent tiles; there 
wremany that have only a ground-floor ; 
the rest have but one story more: they 
wre built either of brick or of earth well 
pounded, and covered with stucco, of an 
architecture sufficiently solid, elegant, 
and adapted to the climate. Many of 
them have gardens in their rear, which is 
the reason that this town has an extent 
equal to an European one that would 
contain & hundred thousand persons. 
Four beautiful streams, that traverse it, 
contribute to its coolness and cleanliness, 
and give it an air of animation which is 
not found in towns deprived of running wa- 
ter, Asin some towns of the Alps and 
Pyrenees, each householder in Caraccas 
hasthe invaluable advantage of having in 
his house a pipe of running and limpid 
water, which does not prevent all the 
squares, and almost all the streets, from 
having public fountains, In general, 
there is much luxury and gilding in the 
decorations of the houses of wealthy per- 
sons ; and, among all, more cleanliness 
and comfort than in Spain. This town 
does not possess any public edifice re- 
markable for its beauty and size, with the 
exception of the church of Alta Gracia, 
built at the expense of the people of co- 
lour in Caraccas and its vicinity. 

The population of the town of Carac- 
cas was forty-seven thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight persuns of all co- 
lours, in 1807: itamounted to fifty thou- 
sand souls in 1810. Three hundred and 
forty-six thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-two persons of all colours then 
composed the population of the other 
towns and the province of Caraccas, 
properly speaking, which makes a total 
of 496,772 inhabitants. 

NAME. 

Venezuela is the national name adopt- 
ed at present by the confederated pro- 
vinces, and Caraccas is their metropolis : 
the province of Venezuela has taken the 
hame of province of Caraccas. This 
province is bounded on the west by the 
sea, on the north-west by that of Mara- 
caybo, on the north by that of Cumana, 
and to the east and south-east by that of 
Varinas, 

LA GUYRA. 

The commercial port of the province 
of Caraccas is La Guyra: it is a bay 
open tu all winds, and an unsafe anchor- 
age In stormy weather; but this port 
las the advantage of being only five 
leagues from Caraccas, La Guyra is 
built on the side of a mountain, which, 
In this climate, adds to the heat of the 
atmosphere: from the beginning of April 

1 | 


to the month of November, Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer is usually at ninety degrees: 
and, from the beginning of November to 
the end of March, it is generally at 
eighty-five or eighty-six. The humidity 
of the climate, added to the heat, pro- 
duce annually inflammatory fevers, which 
degenerate, in twenty-four or thirry-six 
hours, into putrid fevers, that are chiefly 
detrimental to those who are newly ar. 
rived from Europe and the cold regions 
of America; for those who are seasoned 
to the climate, are seldom attacked, 
though they do not enjoy a good state of 
health there, 

This town is badly built, but tolerably 
well fortified: it had a population of 
seven thousand souls in 1807, comprising 
a garrison of eighthundred men. There 
is but one church in it, and the rector is 
also chaplain of the garrison. La Guyra 
had not a municipal administration or 
cabildo, before the revolution: like the 
greater part of the other towns in this 
country, it was governed by the com. 
mander of the fortress, who united in his 
person the civil and military authority; 
but there was an appeal from his sen. 
tences to the royal audiencia of Caraccas, 

VALENCIA. 

The population of Valencia, which was 
unly about six thousand five hundred per. 
sons in 1801, was more than ten thousand 
in 1810. The inhabitants are nearly all 
Creoles, the offspring of ancient Biscayan 
and Canary families. There is great in. 
dustry and comfort in this town, It is 
as large as an European town of twenty. 
four to twenty-five thousand souls, be- 
cause the greater part of the houses have 
only a ground-floor, and many of them 
have gardens, Fifty years ago, its ine 
habitants passed for the most indolent 
in the country: they all pretended to 
descend from the ancient conquerors, and 


_could not conceive how it was possible 


for them to exercise any other function 
than the military profession, or cultivate 
the land, without degrading themselves. 
Thus they lived in the most abject myery, 
on a singularly fertile soil, Their ideas 
have since completely changed: they 
have applied themselves to agriculture 
and commerce, and the grounds in the 
neighbourhood are now well cultivated, 
Valencia is the centre of a considerable 
commerce with Caraccas and Porto 
Cavello. 
CORO. 

The fortunate situation of Coro for 
trading with the neighbouring islands, 
and particularly with Porto Rico and St. 
Domingo, and not chance, as M, ey 
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has asserted, caused its site to be chosen 
for the first settlement which the Spas 
niards founded on this partof Terra Firma, 

The environs of Coro are barren; but, 
at three leagues from the town, are hills, 
valleys, and plains, of some fertility. This 
town is situated on the isthmus of Pa- 
ragoana, whose inhabitants lead a pas- 
toral life, occupying themselves entirely 
with the care oftheir flocks. Ten thou- 
sand persons of all colours, among whoin 
there are scarcely two hundred slaves, 
form the population of the town, They 
still hold a considerable trade with Cu- 
racoa, in cattle, hides, and indigo, and. 
even in cochineal, which last article 
comes from the district of Carora. Acs 
cording to the deposito, the town of Coro 
is in 11° 9’ north latitude, and 69° 35/ 
west longitude. 

LAS CASAS, 

Bartholomew de Las Casas, Bishop of 
Chiapa in Mexico, was born of a noble 
family in Seville, A.D. 1469, according 
to some historians, and in 1474, accord. 
ing to others. At the age of nineteen he 
went to St. Domingo with his father An- 
tonio de Las Casas, wh» accompanied 
Christopher Columbus in his first voyage 
to the New World. On his return to 
Spain, he adopted the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession, and afterwards entered into the 
fraternity of Dominicans, in order to be- 
come a missionary for the conversion of 
the Indians. In 1533, he lived at the 
convent of St. Dominic, in the island of 
St. Domingo, where he occupied himself 
in preaching the gospel to the Indians, 
and humanity to their insatiable and fe- 
rocious tyrants. ‘The most faithful aad 
impartial historian of that period, Oviedo 
Valdes, a Spanish officer, who passed 
nearly all bis life in America, informs us 
that there was, in 1519, an insurrection 
of the Indians, caused by a Spaniard 
having violated the wife of the cacique 
Don Henry, who had embraced Christi- 
anity. This cacique having in vain de- 
manded justice on the ravisher of his 
wife, from Peter de Vadillo, lieutenant 
of the Admiral Jacomes Columbus, re- 
tired with his people to the mountaius of 
Beoruko, from whence he made war 
against the Spaniards for nearly fourteen 
years. Peace was re-established in 1533, 
and was principally the work of the mis- 
sionary Las Casas, 

Previous to entering the order of Do- 
minicans, he had presented to Charles V. 
several memorials in favour of the une 
happy Indians, The offers he made fur 
mitigating their fate having been useless, 
he projected the founding of a colony, on 
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principles very different from thy 
which his countrymen Practised 17 
obtained leave from the Lemay He 
sent to Cumana in the qualit of sha 
hor, Having arrived at Por Ris 
the beginning of 1519, with three i 
dred Castilian labourers, a short time . 
terwards he went to Cumana, to ia 
blish his colonists there. Convinced that 
his countrymen must have been held in 
horror by the natives, he invented the 
mode of distinguishing his colonists bya 
particular dress, decorated with a whire 
cross, in order that they might not be 
confounded with other Spaniards, 7, 
gain the affection of the natives, by acs 
Ing according to the benevolent Spirit of 
the gospel, and respecting their persous 
and properties, was the plan of Las 
Casas, and the worthy men who accom 
panied him,  Uufortunately, a short 
time before his arrival at Cumana, sone 
Spanish pirates, who took the name of 
Conquistadores, had made incursions on 
the coast of Trinidad, Venezuela, and 
Cumana, from whence they carried of 
the Indians, whilst they tartered with 
and made feasts for them. The Indians 
revenged themselves by exterminating al 
the Spaniards whom they could seize. 
When Las Casas arrived at Cumaua 
with his followers, Gonzalo de Ocampo, 
who had been sent there by the governor 
of St. Domingo in the capacity of m- 
litary commander, refused to acknow. 
ledge his authority. Las Casas, after 
having placed his men in a fort sur 
rounded with palisades, went to St 
Domingo, in order to inform the gover 
nor-general of the Indies of the conduct 
and rebellion of Ocampo, That officer 
caused the natives to rise en masse, by his 
exactions, treachery, and cruelties; aud, 
as they could not believe there were 
worthy men among the Spaniards, they 
attacked the companions of Las Casas, 
as weil as the satellites of Ocamp, and 
massacred all those who were not able 
to save themselves in the small island of 
Cubagua, i)" Silas 
There is an absurd accusation which 
has long weighed heavily on the am 
of Las Casas, from the sole assertion ©” 
Herrara, who has written the History ol 
the New World, with great talent, 
doubt, but with incorrectness and rae 
ality: he accuses Las Casas himsell 0 
d , : enter 
having advised the Spaniards to 
into the negro slave-trade, In order to he 
stitute them for the Indians, working - 
mines, &c, The ex-senator sei I 
formerly Bishop of Blois, has victor! 


ly refuted this calumny, in 3 auth 
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titled An Apology for B. de las Casas, 
inserted in the fourth volume of the 
Transactions of the Class of Moral and 
Political Sciences of the Institute. Like 
him, I have consulted all the Spanish and 
Portuguese writers of that period, as well 
as the English, who have written on come 
merce, and it results from this examinae 
tion, that the accusers of the Bishop of 
Chiapa, Raynal, De Pauw, Bryan Ed. 
wards, &c. and even the illustrious Ro- 
bertson, have all written on the faith of 
Herrera, or on that of Father Charlevoix, 
who, whilst he wrote on the subject of the 
Spanish colonies, merely translates Her- 
rera, without quoting him. Herrera 
wrote thirty years after the death of Las 
Casas, and he displays much enmity to 
that great man. He quotes no public 
act, no document, in favour of bis accue 
sation: not one of the writers who were 
cotemporaries of Las Casas said a word 
of it, though many of them were his 
enemies, aud had endeavoured to reader 
him odious and contemptible. 

In short, there exist of Las Casas, in 
the library of Mexico, three volumes of 
manuscripts in folio, of which there is a 
copy in the library of the Academy of 
Madrid. These are his memoirs, Lis of- 
ficial and familiar letters, and other po- 
litical and theological works, So fac from 
finding, in all those writings, a word from 
whence it might be inferred that he had 
recommended the slavery of the negroes 
to be substituted for that of the Tudians, 
it is seen that, in three or four places 
where he had occasion to mention the 
negro slaves, he commiserated their suf- 
lerings, as he did those of the Indians. 

Las Casas was a theologian, publicist, 
and distinguished historian: he has been 
accused of exaggeration in the recitals he 
made of the crimes committed by the 
conqucrors of the New World. The 
Abbé Clavigero, at the end of the second 
‘olume of his History of Mexico, seems 
to be astonished that unreserved credit is 
E'¥en to the relation of Las Casas; and 
yet he did not abstain from retracing, 
‘hroughout his whole history, the cruel- 
Nes and injustice of Cortes, Alvaredo, 
8nd the other Spanish chiefs. He repre- 
sents Mexico, Tlascala, and the neigh- 
bouring states, as very populous at the 
time of the conquest. Clavigero agrees 
on this point with Cortes, who wrote to 
Charles V. that he had subjected to his 
arms, and united to his crown, states 
More populous, and larger cities, than his 
States and cities in Spain: which has 
caused the learned and judicious Count 

ali to say, in his American Letters, 

Mostury Mac, No. 335. 


that nothing more fully proves the fidelity 
of Las Casas’s recitals, than those of 
Cortes, the other Spanish commanders, 
and of Clavigero himself; since the indie 
genous population was reduced to such a 
small number of individuals fifty years 
after the conquest, and it is almost exe 
tinct in the Antilles, 

Las Casas, after having passed fifty 
years in the New World, and traversed 
the ocean twelve or thirteen times, to 
plead the cause of the Indians, in Spain, 
renounced his bishopric, and returned, in 
1551, to his native country, where he 
died, after having immortalized himself 
by his benefcence, and the practice of 
every virtue, 

The bishop’s descendant, Count Eme 
manuel do Las Casas, already well known 
to the Britich public, is every way worthy 
of his glorious ancestor, whether viewed 
in the amiable privacy of domestic life, 
Or in the more distinguished spbere of 
politics and literature. If avy difference 
of opinion can exist, as to the policy 
adopted by the ministers of England to. 
wards Napoleon, or the iguominious 
treatment ouc once formidable enemy 
has experienced from those in whose 
power he placed himself when the hour 
of misfortune arrived, no ove can be ine 
sensible to the hervic constancy which 
has uniformly actuated the count’s con- 
duct towards his fallea master. The ime 
partial of our own days, and future histo, 
rians, will record, to the unfading honoug 
of this truly virtuous maa, that, living in 
a period of almost unprecedented politi 
cal profiiyacy, whea disioterestedness 
and consistency in statesmen had nearly 
ceased to be considered as virtues, Coune 
de Las Casas was amongst the solitary 
few who redeemed the degraded charace 
ter of the times, by his unshaken attachy 
ment to the sovereign whom he had ac- 
kiowledged from principle, and which, 
instead of diminishing, adversity only 
tended to increase. 

CUMAWA, 

According to M. Depuns, the popula« 
tion of the town of Cumana was twenty 
four thousand persons, in 1802, When 
I was there, in 1807, it amounted to 
twenty-eight thousand and upwards ; and, 
at the end of 1810, it had increased tq 
thirty thousand inhabitants, almost all 
industrious and laborious, M. Depong 
also states, that the population of the 
united provinces of Cumana, or New 
Andalusia, and of New Barcelona, wag 
then only eighty thousand souls, including 
that of the capital. But the statement 
I read on thespot, in 1807, declared this 
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population to be ninety-six thousand 
rsons, 

The town of Cumana has two parish 
churches, and two convents for men; 
one belonging to the Dominicans, and the 
other to the Franciscans. I had occasion 
to be acquainted with the friars of those 
two convents during my stay there in 
1807, and I found them very worthy 
characters, liberal and enlizhtened meu, 
strangers to all idcas of intolerance and 
persecution, 

There is no edifice in Cumana which 
strikes you by its magaificence. This 
town has a theatre, much smaller than 
that of Caraccas, and constructed on the 
same plan: it would be suffveating to be 
in a theatre built in the European 
fashion ; besides, it rains still more rarely 
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are but seldom sent to Europe for: 
education > the most wealthy rent 
at Caraccas, and the greater nun ~~ ik 
der schoolmasters, from Pe T Une 
learn the Spanish grammar a 
tic, the first elements of senna ~ 
ing, a little Latin, and , y, Craw. 


a and music, 
Iwo pounds of beef are sold at Cy, 


mana for twopence-halipenny ; and twen. 
ty-two pounds of salt meat, at from th; 

Shillings and fourpence to four shilling 
and twopence. Fish is never neigh 
there ; some days there is such a vals 
tity caught by the fishermen, that they 
give ten, twelves or 
weight for fivepence. The poor go to 
the sea-side with maize, cakes, and eyys 
and barter them for fish, Evys are the 
small change in Cumana, Caraccas, and 


fifteen, pounds 


at Cumanathanat Caraccas. The actors 
of Cumana are people of colour, who do 
not declaim in their parts, but merely re- 
cite them with a most tiresome moe 
notony. 

Bull-feasts, cock-fighting, and rope- 
dancing, are the amusements most tre- 
quented by the inhabitants of this town 
and the rest of the province. There was 
no towneclock in Cumana tour years ago: 
while M, de Hambotdt was in this town, 
in 1800, he constructed a very fine sun- 
dial there. 


other provinces of Venezuela, where Cpe 
per coin is unknown ; the smallest piece 
mM circulation being a medio-real in si- 
ver, worth twopence-halfpenny, Ii one 
goes into a shop to buy something wort 
less than twopence-halfpenny, they give 
as change two or three eggs; fora dezen 
ol eggs there are worth only twopence. 
halfpenny: that 1s: also the price of a 
ineasure of excellent milk, about a quart, 
A sheep is suld for a dollar; a fine turkey 
for twenty or twenty-five pence; a tow! 
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Cumana isin 10° 37! N. latitude, and 
64° 10’ west longiude: its climate is 
very hot, the elevation of the town above 
the sea level being ouly fifty-three feet. 
Fabrenheit’s thermometer usually rises to 
ninety, and sometimes even to ninety-five 
degrees, from the month of June until 
the end of October. In that season it 
seldom descends to 80° during the night; 
the sea-breeze tempers the heat of the 
climate, which is otherwise very healthy. 
From the commencement of November 
to the end of March, the heats are not so 
great; the thermometer is then between 
82° and 84° in the day-time, and gene- 
raily falls to 77° and even 75° during the 
night. There is scarcely ever any rain 
in the plain in which Cumana is situ- 
ated, though it rains frequently in the 
acjacent mountains, The hyygrometer 
of Deluc is commonly at filty degrees 
there during the winter, and marks the 
utmost dryness from the beginning of 
November to the beginning of June, 

Cumana is built at the foot of a volca- 
nic mountain, and subject to earthe 
quakes. This town has no public esia- 
blishment for the education of youths: it 
is therefore astonishing to find any know. 
ledge among its inhabitants ; yet there is 
some information disseminated among 
many of the Creales of Cumana, They 
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for fivepence; a fat capon sevenpence 
halfpeuny to tenpence; a duck, tle 
saine price ; game and wild fowl ate {re 
quenily sold cheaper than butchers 
meat; and all those articles are st 
cheaper in the small towns of the u- 
terior, 

I lived at the best and dearest hotel in 
Cumana ata dollar per day, including 
the expenses of my son and servail 
They gave us for breakfast cold meats 
fish, chocolate, coffee, tea, and Spaiisi 
wine, An excellent dinner, with Spausi 
and French wines, coffee, and liqueurs. 
In the evening chocolate. I was vel 
lodged and lighted, I should bave 
pended but half that sum, if Thad goue 
board and lodge in a family. In shor, 
there is not a country in the world where 
one may live cheaper than in the pr- 
vince of Cumana, An excellent dinner 
may be had there for tenpence, notl™ 
cluding wine, which does not cost wn 
than fivepence per bottle, to those sak 
buy a quantity of it. Poor people Se . 
punch, whichis at a very low rate, !0 “ 
does not cost abuve one penvy P 
quart, 

GUIANA, OR GUAYANAs 

This extensive region, which 1, a 
cluded between the mouths of the “1 
co and the second degree of porth | 
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ments; those of the Spanish portion are 
by na means the least fertile or important. 

“There is but one city and five towns in 
Syanish Guiana: San Tomé, Barceloneta, 
Santa Rosa de Maruente, and Caicara, 
which is about a bundred leagues west- 
ward of San Tomé, and San Antonio, 
forty leagues distant from it. There are, 
however, missionaries dispersed over this 
province. 

sT, TOME DE ANGUSTURA, 

The town of San Tomé had, in 1807, 
a population of about eight thousand 
five hundred persons, among whom were 
three hundred black slaves. This town 
is pretty well builtand paved. Though 
itis situated in 8° 8’ of latitude, and in 
52° of longitude, and elevated only thirty 


toises above the level of the sea, it still ens 


roys avery mild temperature, It seldom 
happens that Reaumur’s thermometer rises 
above twenty-four degrees, in the hottest 
time of the year; and, from the beginning 
of November to the end of April, it rarely 
rises above 20° during the day, and gene. 
rally descends to 17° at night. The regu. 
lar breezes, a great number of rivers and 
streams which water it, and the immense 
forests that surround it in almost every 
direction, are the causes which tend to 
diminish the excessive heat, that seems 
natural to its latitude and trifling eleva. 
tion above the sea. 

It is very strange that Spanish Guiana, 
which is by tar the most fertile country 
of Venezuela, should be, notwithstand- 
ing,the worst cultivated, the poorest, and 
least peopled. I do not believe there 
exists a country more wholesome, better 
watered, more fertile, and agreeable to 
inhabit, than that which is situated on 
one side between the Essequibo and the 
Caroni, and on the other, between the 
Caron and Grinoco: this tract is more 
than forty-five leagues from north to 
south, and seventy leagues from east to 
West; yet, in its whole extent, it does not 
form a sixth part of Spanish Guiana. 

Cotil now, Spanish Guiana has been a 
Country almost wild; the only object 
of cultivation being a little sugar, cotton, 
indigo, arnotto, and excellent tobacco, 
Very agreeable for smoking, because it 

‘S hot the pungency of that plant in 
northern climates. Of aromatic and 
medicinal plants, the dignum quassta, and 
the bark of Angustura, to which the name 
of bonplandia trifoliata has been given, 
wil some day or other become great ob- 
Cts of trade, 

The oxen, horses, and asses, which were 
Sriginally transported from Europe, have 
“cleascd greatly there, aud forte ime 


mense herds: a great part of them are 
wild in the savannas and forests, and 
others are kept in the natural pastures ine 
closed by the Spaniards, who are occus 
pied in the care of those ammals. There 
are some persons, each of whom poss 
sesses a tract of country of five or six 
leagues square, and is a proprietor of 
thirty or forty thousand oxen, horses, 
mules, or asses; but, as it is impossible 
for them to keep, and take proper care of, 
such a great number of beasts, from the 
want of herdsmen, they merely brand the 
flanks of their animals, occasionally 
beating up the forests, to examine the 
cattle which belong to each, and to sell 
the best. 
WILD HORSES AND ASSES, 

But there are thousands of horses 
which are wild in the forests, and do not 
belong toanyone. I wasenabled to as- 
certain a fact, known to all who have tra- 
velled in this country, The horses live 
there in societies, generally to the num- 
ber of five or six hundred, and even one 
thousand: they occupy immense savan- 
nas, where it is dangerous to disturb or 
try to catch them. In the dry season 
they are sometimes obliged to go two or 
three leagues, and even more, to find 
weter. They set out in regu!ar ranks of 
four abreast, and thus fori a procession 
of an extent of a quarter of a league, 
There are always five or six scouts, who 
precede the troop by about fi'ty paces. 
If they perceive a man or jaguar (the 
American tyger), they neigh, and the 
troop stops: if avoided, they continue 
their march; but, if an attempt be made 
to pass by their squadron, they leap on 
the impradent traveller, and crosh him 
under their feet. The best way ts always 
to avoid them, and let them continue 
their routes they have also a chief, who 
marches between the seouts and the 
squadron, and five or 31x other horses 
march on each side of the band,—a kind 
of adjutants, whose duty consists in bins 
dering any individual from quitting the 
ranks, If any one attempts to straggle 
either from hunger or fatigue, he is bite 
ten till he resumes his place, and the 
culprit obeys with his head hanging 
down. Three or four chiefs march as the 
rear-guard, at five or six paces from the 
troop. I had often heard, at Trinidad, 
of this discipline among the wild horses, 
and confess that I could scarcely believe 
it; but what I have just stated is a fact, 
which I witnessed twice on the banks of 
the Guaripiche, where [ encamped hve 
days, for the express purpose of seeing 
tliose organized trooys pass. Lhave mee, 
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on the shores of the Orinoco, herds of 
fifty to a hundred wild oxen: a chief al- 
ways inarched at the heady and another 
at the rear. 

The people of the country have as- 
sured me, that the wild asses, when they 
travel, observe the same discipline as the 
horses; but the mules, though they also 
live in troops, are continually fighting 
with each other, and it has not been ob- 
served that they have any chief. They 
however unite, at the appearance of a 
common enemy, and display still more 
trick and address than the horses, in 
avoiding the snares which are laid for 
catching them, and also for escaping 
when taken, 

I remember to have seen one cf these 
wild mules escape from a park, where he 
had been kept at Carupano, by throwing 
himself on his belly, and feigning to bedead, 
Suddenly he passed his head under one 
of the bars of the gate, pushed it open, 
and rushed into the town; above thirty 
persons ran after him in every direction, 
and, after a pursuit of two hours, they 
were obliged to give up the chase. It 
would be be too tedious to recount all 
the tricks and stratagems employed by 
this animal to escape us: we finished the 
hunt by laughing at each other for 
leaving him at liberty, 

POPULATION OF THE PROVINCES OF 

VENEZUELA, IN 1807. 
Caraccas . . 496,77 2inhabitants. 
(nmana b 96,000 
Islandof Mergsriia =: 16, 200 
Spanish Guiana. 52,600 
Varizas ° . 141,000 
Maracaybo . «+ 174,000 


Total 975,972 


The whites among this population are 
about 200,000, in which number there 
are scarcely twenty thousand Furopeanss 
the free people of colour, the mixtures of 
European, incigenous and African blood, 
were to the namber of 435,000; the ne- 
gro cr mulatto slaves 58,000 ; the Indians 
were about 282,000: of whom 210,000 
were united in missions or practised 
trades in the (owns and villages. Ac- 
cording to a census made in Junuary 
1811, the population exceeded one mil- 
lion of soais, 

LOPEB DE AGUIRRE, 

Lopez de Aguirre, a Basque, was an 
audacious robber, who spread terror in 
South America, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, during the civil wars 
in Peru, between the partisans of Pi- 
garroand Almagro, He had been sent 


by the viceroy Genmles Pizarrd to ex- 


plore the navigation an 

the river Amazon, one he ~~ 
Don Pedro d’Orsua, din 
composed this expediti no 


on mu 
sua, because he was a noon ar 


wanted to restrain th ithi os 
of their duty, They youn 
d’Aguirre their chief, and reer 
title of king. After havin Sie " ~ 
kingdom of New Grenada, the Sob 
Trinidad, and that of Margarita re 
countries of Venezuela, Santa Me 
&e. Agui — 
guirre became the executioner of 
his accomplices, of whom he daily put 
some to death, because he fancied c 
thing bat conspiracies against him: the 
all, with the exceprionofone, abandoned 
him at the battle of Borburata, and went 
over to the royal camp, crying “ God 
save theking !” The commandant, Gar. 
cia de Parades, granted them pardon in 
the name of his sovereign, Reduced to 
despair, he addressed these words to his 
only daughter, who accompanied him in 
his travels: Commend your soul to 
God, for I am going to take your life, 
that you may never have the shame of 
being called the daughter of a traitor!” 
and a moment afterwards, he shot her in 
the breast with his musket. While 
wandering about, pursued by despair and 
remorse, he was taken, shot, and quar- 
tered, after having requested a few mi- 
nutes respite, to make important discove 
ies for the interests of his sovereign. 
MARGARITA, 

Though the soil of Margarita is arid 
and unproductive, this island soon be 
came populous, as the pearl fishery at- 
tracted numerousnavigators. The Dutch, 
jealous of its prosperity, burnt and de. 
streyed Pompatar, the principal town, 
in 1662. 

The Island of Margarita has three 
“souk the most important is that of 

ompatar, situated on the south-east 
const. It is a large and fine basin, 
which vessels are defended from winds 
end tempests: its entiance 1s protected 
on one side by a fortress, and on the 
other by batteries. These are the princ- 
pal fortifications of the island s there's 
considerable contraband trade there mith 
the English and French colonies, &c. a” 
also with Cumana., , 

The agriculture of the island peut? 
suffices for the maintenance of its inha 4 
tants. Maize, cassava, and banans 
are their principal resources: the -_ 
nas are excellent, but very small, 2 
to the aridity of the soil and dryness i 
the climate. The inhabitants cultivat: 
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ronsumnption only, all the productions of 
the Antilles, the sugar-cane, coffee, and 
cocoa-trees, Cc. they reara great many 

nats and sheep, which, though lean, 
ve delicious milk, owing to the aro- 
matic herhs on which they feed. They 
have all kinds of fowl at a very trifling 

rice, and have a little trade in them. 
Living is still cheaper at Margarita than 
at Cumana or Caraccas., I have bought 
a capon there for fivepence, a dozen of 
eggs for twopence-halfpenny, two bot- 
tles of milk for the same, a fish of ten or 
twelve pounds for the same, a turkey for 
one shilling, a lamb of two months, for 
fifteenpence, &c. The fishermen sell or 
exchange their fish for cakes of maize, 
bananas, cassava bread, &c. 1 know of 
noinn, properly speaking, in this island ; 
but a stranger is received in every house 
there, when he offers to bear a part of the 
expenses. 

The climate of Margarita is very 
healthy: it is there that persons go, who 
have contracted obstructions and other 
diseases in the humid and unwholesome 
parts of the Island of Trinidad and the 
continent. This island has only three 
rivulets, which, however, are sufficiently 
large to turn mills, when such are esta- 
blished: their waters are limpid ; that of 
the litle river which runs by the town of 
Assoncion, and which in some places 
passes over a bed of amphibolic schistus, 
contains sulphurated iron, magnesia, &c. 
The inhabitants prefer drinking water 
from ponds, though it is always turbid, 
The first time they presented this water 
to me at Pompatar, [ refused it with dis- 
gust; but I was assured that it was more 
wholesome than rain water, and they 
laughed at the grimaces I made, The 
rich have filtering stones; others drink as 
they draw it, and do not find any bad ef- 
fects from it. This water contains a great 
quantity of calcareous mati. 

This island is divided into two parts, 
which communicate with each other by 
an isthmus or natural causeway, that is 
Scarcely more than from eighty to one 
hundred paces broad, and, in some parts, 
from ten to twelve feet only above the 
level of the sea. 

Margarita had, in 1807, a population 
of eight thousand whites, five thousand 
five hundred mixed blood, one thousand 
eight hundred Indians, and about nine 
bundred slaves, making a total of 16,200 
persons, This island is sixteen marine 
leagues in its greatest length, six in its 
Freatest breadth, in some parts only two 
Orthree leagues broad, and its suitace is 
lurty-oue square leagues, 


: MATRIMON Ys 

Creoles generally consult only their 
taste, and seldom think of fortune, in 
forming a matrimonial union: it is com- 
mon among them for a wealthy man to 
marry a woman without fortune; it is still 
more so, to see a rich heiress choose for 
her husband a man who is pennyless; 
and it is also very common to see a young 
couple marry without any other property 
than mutual love. They are young, and 
can make a fortune, say their worthy 
parents, In those countries where las 
bour and industry are not disgraceful, 
and where every active and industrious 
person is sure to succeed, it often hap« 
pens that such persons acquire indepen 
dent fortunes. The Creoles think with 
reason, that, in the choice of an union 
that ought to last for life, on which de- 
pends the happiness or misfortune of two 
individuals, and of those whom they may 
bring into the world, it is the affections 
of the parties which, above all, should 
be consulted. Thus it happens very 
seldom that parents are seen to oppose 
the inclinations of their children, pro 
vided there be nothing dishonourable in 
their choice. It is due to the Creoles 
to say, they are particularly delicate on 
this pot, and the women quite as much 
as the men. Nothing, tor instance, 
would induce a young Creole lady to 
marry a man deemed a liar or a Coward, 

QUADRUPEDS. 

Almost every species of European quae 
druped which has heen transported into 
those countries have become wild, and 
multiplied excessively in the forests, which 
abound in the necessary means for their 
subsistence. The horned cattle and the 
horse have not preserved the beauty of 
the Spanish oxen and the blood-horse, 
nodoubt, from the little care that is taken 
of them; but the ass has become larger 
and more handsome. 


- —The horses of Buenos Ayres aud Chili, 


however, rival those of the finest breeds 
in Europe. The goat is smaller than the 
European, but its flesh is better, and it 
yields an abundance of delicious milk. 
The sheep, when taken care of, equals 
the finest species in Spain. At Marga- 
rita | have seen sheep and wethers whose 
wool was excellent, as is also the meat of 
the latter. Swine are not so large as in 
Europe, but are more prolific; and their 
fresh meat is more delicate and easy of 
digestion than that of the European hog. 

It seems certain that the dog did not 
exist here previous to the arrival of Eu. 
ropeans; and it is a remarkable circum- 


stance, that those wuich inhabit the 
furests 
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forests with the savages, who are exces- 
sively fond of them, have lost the faculty 
of barking: they make a plaintive how- 
ling like wolves. [ have had dogs of the 
breed of the shepherd’s dog and of the 
mastifl, of which the sire and dam were 
littered in Europe, and yet they did not 
bark, but howled, It is true, that I then 
lived almost entirely in the midst of fo- 
rests: yet the dogs in the towns and 
villages bark like the dogs in Europe. 
The shepherd’s dog in this country be. 
comes a very good sporting dog. 
TRINIDAD. 

There is perhaps no part of the New 
World, which offers to the navigator, fae 
tigued with the monotony of a sea voy- 
ave, @ View at once s@ picturesque and 
imposing as the approach to Trinidad, 
placed almost at the mouth of the Qri- 
moco, as a kind of barrier to restrain the 
iinpetunsity of its tide and currents, 

Thisisland has the form of an irregular 
square, ‘The Spanish geographers come 
pare it to an ox-hide: it is sixty British 
miles from east to west, and forty-five 
from north to south; which makes a sur. 
face of about forty-two thousand two 
hundred square miles British. ‘Trinidad 
is separated from the continent by the 
gulfof Paria, The length of this gulf is 
about thirty marine leagues, while its 
greatest breadth, from north to south, is 
about fifteen, Thesecond mouth of the 
Orinoco, called the Canal of Pedernalos, 
and a great number of other channels 
formed by a multitude of islets, almost 
level with the water, all in a northern 
direction, continually discharge the wae 
ters of that fine river into this gulf, 
Those waters flow into the ocean by two 
great channels, commonly called the 
Mouths of the Orinoco. 

GUARAOUNS, 

The existence of the tribe of Guaranuns 
appears to be connected with that of the 
famvy of palms, as the fate of certain 
birds and butterflies depends on that of 
particular trees and flowers. 

The Gearaouns have contrived means 
ef fixing their habitations on the palm- 
trees: they choose a group of them, where 
the trees grow nearest to each other, At 
fifteen or twenty feet above high-water 
mark, they twist and weave their boughs 
to form a floor, which is then covered 
with the broad leaves. The roofs of 
these aerial huts are also covered with 
the leaves of the same tree, to which 
their canoes are fastened. These Indians 
are in number about ten thousand: they 
are strong, tall, and well made, less in- 
dvlent than the other savages of South 


America, passionately fond of rw 
gay, social, and hospitable, The 
not so reserved as the other SaVavES [he 
neighbours. Their soft and hari) : 
language is tich, when compared an 
those in their vicinity. The li 
are expert fishers, and have do ‘lie 
those of the European shepherds wh; ' 
they-employ to catch fish in shallow ¥e 
ter; they Caress those animals continy. 
ally, and treat them with the greatest 
kindness, Their trade consists in fish 
nets, hammocks, and baskets: they - 
at peace with all the world, even with 
the Spanish government, which has, for 
a long time past, renounced the project 
of subjugating them. I had frequent 
means of observing this little natin: 
while among them, [ often thought my 
self existing in the days of Astrea: ther 
Society is a@ continual scene of peace, 
abundance, gaiety, and concord, | 
sometimes regretted that old recollee 
tions, and social habits, did not permit 
me to settle among them ; and they are 
the only savage tribe who ever inspired 
me with that desire, 
CURIOUS ETYMOLOGY, 

Antiquaries and oriental scholars are, 
without doubt, surprised to find, in these 
savage forests, the word Cumana, and 
and other words of Greek origin, betore 
the arrival of Europeans; also the Indian 
word Paria, which designates in the New 
World, as well as Hindostan, a caste of 
people despised and persecuted by ther 
neighbours. 

PARIAs 

There are few places so salubrious, and 
yet so fertile, in Southern America, as the 
valleys of Cape de Paria, Many tribes 
of Indians inhabit its coasts, Some 
French families took refuge there during 
the first storms of the Revolution: 4 
considerable number of French colons 
from Trinidad, Tobago, and Grenada, 
have also settled in the same neighbour 
hood. At first, the Spanish government 
gave them a good reception; but the 
beautiful plantations of cocoa, colle 
cotton, and even sugar manufactories 
which they soon formed, tempted tie 
jealous avarice of some local gam 
the government, From sg ni 
pretences were invented for getting - 
of and plundering them. Some on 
driven out and sent away from the » 
contemptibie motives.* The 


ee we 
i ive of 
* Among others, M. Isnarii, aan ow 
Piedmont ; the same, I belier®, . | 
secretary to the Congress of Veo 
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Theentrance of this gulf presents scenes 
poth varied and maguificent. To the east 
is that majestic river, compared to which 
those of Europe are but as rivulets ! its 
waves meeting those of the sea, and in- 
cessantly disputing the empire of the 
gui, To the west appear, rising from the 
bosom of the horizon, the mountains of 
Cumana; and, by degrees, on approache 
ing the western Coast of Trinidad, you 
discover numerous valleys and plains ena. 
meiled with eternal verdure, Ou near- 
ing the coast, the navigator’s view is 
charmed by a landscape covered with 
various plantations, and diversified by 
meandering rivers and rivulets, which 
water it, A strange and sometimes gro- 
tesque medley of white, copper-colour, 
and black, men, animate this scene. Whilst 
the numerous canoes of Carils and Gua- 
raouns skim the gulf in every direction, 
the traveller sees and hears the negroes 
working and singing in cadence; troops 
of monkeys jumping from tree to tree, 
and swinging themselves while suspended 
from the branches by their tails :* innu- 
merable flocks of magnificent birds en- 
liven the scene, by the beauty and variety 
of their colours. ‘The shores continually 
resound with the songs of some and the 
screeching of others s atthe end of this 
snling plain, rises the northern moun- 
tains, like an amphitheatre, their sume 
mits crowned with the noble trees of the 
Tropics, above which the palin, waving 





* Tiavellers have not exaggerated, when 
they asserted, that a particular class of 
apes, who have a great dread of the water, 
when obliged to cross a stream, climb up 
the nearest tree to the bank, and forma 
chain, by hanging from the tails of each 
vther. Ifthe river is not wide, the whole 
string of animals swing backwards and 
forwards until the lowest alights on the 
Opposite bank, when he who is uppermost 
slides down the tree, and they are imme- 
diately pulled over by the one to whom 
the post of honour had been assigned. It 
should be remaiked, that, as fast as the 
latter’s companions are drawn to land, 
they assist him in dragging the others to 
the bank. This very singular practice, 
Which has frequently amused me, Is ac- 
Companied with howlings, cries, and 
erimaces, sufficient to frighten any one not 
accustomed to the neighbourhood of those 
ving Caricatures of our species. 

It is equally true, that this most mis- 
chlevous tribe invariably place centinels 
Whenever they halt, particularly when em- 
Ployed ona foraging excursion : this fact 
, ‘ave ascertained to my cost, having often 
prised bodies of them pillaging my 
elds of maize in Trinidad, 


its lofty head, attracts the thunder, a. d 
furces the clouds to depose their wate rg 


at its feet, from whence, precipitating ia 


cascaces and torrents, they form rivuie ts 
and streams, 
PORT SPAIN, TRINIDAD, 

Port Spain is situated in the western 
part of the island, and gives its name to 
the capital. Besides several quays which 
belong to individuals, this town hasa very 
fine one of stone, which runs several bune 
dred yards intothesea, and is defended bya 
battery. The hills which command the 
town have beeu fortitied by the present 
vossessors of theisland. Next to Chaya- 
rainus, it 1s the best port in Trinidad, and 
one of the most sale and extensive bays 
in the world. 

All the western coast of the island is a 
series ot bays, where vessels may anchor 
in safety at all wes, The muse impor. 
tant place, after Port Spain, is that of 
Annaparima, Qa this ground, which in 
1791 presented Only a marsh and fishe 
ing hamlet, the English have built a fine 
town, where a Cunsidciable trade is Care 
ried on. 

ASPHALTUM LAKE, TRINIDAD, 

The most remarkable ot those marshes 
is the asphaltum lake, which has no com. 
munication withthe greatlagoon, fs marke 
ed on some maps, ‘This singular lake, 
vulvarly called the pitch lake, is about 
halt a jeague in length, and the same in 
breadth. It is situated near the sea, and 
elevated eighty teet above its level, 

Here the coast presents a confused 
mixture of marly earths, (@bich marl is 
argillaceous,) impregnated with asphal- 
tum, An excellent limpid and running 
water is fuund in the crevices of the ase 
phaltum, as far as six feet deep, in which 
there isa great quantity of small fish, All 

_ these crevices, called funnels, incline tua 
conic form. The bottoms of some are so 
liquid, that, when poles are thrust into 
them, they disappear. ‘The people who 
inhabit the neighbourhood assured me, 
that, having put marks on the pieces of 
wood thrust into the funnels, they found 
them again, a few days afterwards, on 
the sea shore. I saw several pieces of 
wood on the lake completely changed 
into bitumen: in one of the funnels I 
found the trunk of a large tree, which 
perfectly retained its round shape. I 
caused it to be sawed, when it was ob- 
served to be completely impregnated 
with petroleum. 

I have also seen the same phenome. 
non in the provinces of New Barceloua 
and Cumana, near the lake of Cariaco; 
and varivus parts of those regions Maar 
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the currents of the sea have formed large 
masses of vegetable substances. 
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There is no phenomenon which offers 
more variety and motility than the sur- 
face of the asphaltum lake, Here are 
seen groups of shrubs; there tufts of wild 
pine-apples and aloes, Among these 
shrubs and flowers, swarms of maygnifi- 
cent butterflies and briliiant bumming- 
birds seek their food, enlivening a scene 
which, if it were deprived of animals and 
vegetables, would present an exact 
image of Tartarus. Where an islet of 
several feet diameter had been seen in 
the evening, there is often nothing to be 
found the next morning but a gulf, in 
which it has been swallowed up; whilst, 
on the side of it, has arisen another island, 
that will soon be covered with vegeta- 
tion, 

Not far from the borders of the lake, 
among the beautiful plantations and fine 
forests that surround it, is found petro- 
leum mixed with the earth, which it 
tends greatly to fertilize. ‘The best and 
finest fruits of the colony come from that 
district; its pine-apples, in particular, 
are less fibrous, larger, more aromatic, 
and of a deeper golden colour, than anys 
where else, South of Cape de la Brea, 
is a pit or submarine volcano, which the 
sea causes to boil up, and discharge a 
considerable quantity of petroleum. 

In the eastern part of the island, and 
bay of Mayaro, is another volcano, 
which, in the months of March and June 
every year, produces some detonations, 
with a noise resembling that of a cannon 
or thunder, This noise is succeeded by 
flames and smoke, which rise trom the 
abyss, and some minutes afterwards, the 
waves throw on shore pieces of bitumen, 
as black and brilliant as jet. By mixing 
this asphaltum in proper proportions with 
tallow and linseed cil, a kind of tar is 
made, fit for caulking ships, and which 
has the inestimable property of preserv- 
ing them from the corrosions of the sea- 
worm, Since 1805, the English have 
employed it very successtully for that pure 
pose. The island produces sufficient to 
caulk thousands of ships every year, 

PETRIFACTION. 

The absence of calcareous mountains, 
and even of considerable masses vf that 
substance, is one of the geological cha. 
racteristics by which Trinidad, Tobago, 
and the chain of Cumana, differ essen- 
tially from the Antilles or Caribbean 
islands, which have calcareous rocks, and 
€éven mountains in strata, in which are 
found various kinds of agglomerated aud 
petrified shells, 


remarkable and worthy of fix; 
tention of naturalists, is 
Nate of lime, rather ha 
Shore, in the district of 
daloupe. 

This calcareous bank is on a level with 
the sea, and covered at high-water, Ce 
see d hh having heard that it Cite 

san skeletons, sent, towards the 
end of 1804, M. Gerard, a naturulis of 
Brussels, to make €xCavations there, He 
extracted a tblock from it, in which wa 
found a human skeleton perfectly en. 
crusted in the stone, and completely 
identified with it, I was in Guadaloupeat 
that period, and ordered workmen to dig 
there on my own account, I could notob. 
tain an entire skeleton, but heads, arms, 
legs, and fragments of the dorsal spine, 
With a sufficient number of workmen, | 
might have obtained complete skeletons, 
and more accurately delineated than 
that of M. Gerard. There are severs| 
parts of bis skeleton of which the linea. 
ments cannot be clearly distinguished 
without the assistance of a magnifying 
glass. I remarked, that all those antho 
polites are placed east and west, accor. 
ing to the ancient custoin of the Asiatics 
and Americans. By the side of the 
skeletons were found pestles, morters, 
hatchets, clubs of a basaltic or porphyri- 
tic stone, and instruments similar to 
those which the savages still use. Those 
instruments are petrified. But J found 
bo trace nor the smallest vestige of or 
ganic bodies, though there are banks of 
madrepores quite near them. 
CLIMATE OF TRINIDAD 

Countries situated between theTropics 
have only two seasons: the dry and 
rainy, or the spring and winter. These 
two seasons are still more distinct # 
Trininad than in the Antilles; for, wha 
ever may be the winds that prevail 1 
that island, there scarcely ever falls a 
drop of rain during the spring, This 3 


the name given in those regions (0 that 
part of the year which commen 


ng the a. 
a bank of ihe 
rd, on the Sea 
Moule in Gua. 


ces wild 


the month of November, aud conclude 
with that of April or the beginuing 


May. From the end of April the heat 


; - the east, nor 
increases gradually; ¢ g - pe es 


east, and northerly win 
cool; at the end of June, the we 
greatest ; the storms commences om 
crease in freqgency until the proeree 
August, September, and the begin 
October, when they occur daily, a, 
accompanied with torrents of Europea 
thing is more curious to an xt for 
than the manner in which a storm 
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‘a this climate. The air is calm, not a was the 2d of September, 1798, and tie 


atesit; Reaumer’s thermome. 
ter is i the shade at twenty-three, 
twenty-four, or twenty-five, degrees, as- 
cending as the atmosphere is more calm, 
The sky is clear, azure, and without a 
cloud. Suddenly there is seen forming 
in one part of the heavens a small grey 
point, which in four or five minutes in- 
creases, and becomes a large black 
cloud; at first lightnings issue from this 
cloud ; those soon become more consi- 
siderable; a minute afterwards the baro- 
meter descends suddenly one or two 
lines; the thunder rolls, and in an in- 
stant a torrent of rain falls in large drops. 
Those showers generally last only a few 
minutes, seldom half an hour: scarcely 
has the rain ceased, than the atmosphere 
remains as calm, and the sky as serene, 
asbefore. It rains thus fifteen or twenty 
times a-day during the winter; and, amo- 
ment afterwards, it scarcely seems that 
there had been rain. There is seldom 
any fall of rain in the night, but a heavy 
shower without wind usually precedes 
sunrise by half an hour, during the 
season, 

I have very rarely observed in the atmos- 
phere of Trinidad, and the countries of 
the sea-coast between the left bank of 
the Orinoco and the valleys of Cumana 
and Caraccas, that conflict of winds and 
clouds so remarkable in the turbulent 
climate of the Antilles and the gulf of 
Mexico, when, during the winter, the 
westerly winds, chasing and overturning 
the inferior clouds, against their usual 
course, produce those gusts of wind 
which have so often desolated that archi- 
pelago, Hurricanes are unknown in 
Trinidad, Tobago, and the adjacent cone 
Unent, 

[tis very remarkable that Grenada, the 
most southward of the Antilles, and only 
thirty leagues from the continent, is as 
much subject to squalls of wind as the 
other Antilles. It is equally singular, that 
the island of Tobago, which, like Trini- 
dad, is situated to the east of the coast 
range, has never experienced a hur- 
ricane, 

Imade use of Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
ter: it stood usually during that season, 
at Port Spain, in the morning before sun- 
"sey at 78° to 80°; from sunrise to sun- 
Set, at 84° to 86°; in the evening it ge- 
nerally fel! to 82° ; sometimes, when the 
Weather was very stormy in the months 
of August and September, and the air 
was saturated with humidity, it rose as 

'gh as 90°. In the space of nine years 

have seen it only twice at 93°, which 

Moxtuty Mac, No. 335. 


rephyt agit 


2ist of October, 1799, days on which 
earthquakes were felt. 


There falls at Trinidad annually, on an 


average, ab out sixty-two inches of water 
during the winter, and about eight or 
nine inches in the spring, including the 
dews; for it scarcely ever rains from the 
end of December until the end of May. 
Having said that the rains diminish with 
the storms and the heat, from the end of 
October, I should add, that those Octo- 
ber rains are very gentle; in November, 
when the cool seasor begins, they bee 
come every day less frequent and more 
slight. From the end of December un- 
til the beginning of June of some years, 
there does not fall a drop of water during 
the day. 


The old people in Trinidad assert, 


that it rained much more previous to the 
year 1788, in which the draining and 
clearing of the lands commenced. It is 
certain, that the river San Joseph, which 
runs into the Caroni, was navigable 
thirty years ago, as far as below the 
town, And I, who frequented or inhas 
bited the island for about fifteen years, 
have remarked that the rivers, which 
run towards the west, had much less 
water in 1806 than in 1791; whilst 
those of the east and north appear not 
to be diminished; no doubt, because 
the clearing and cultivation have not 
destroyed the forests there, as in the 
western parts, 


The vicinity of the humid continent of 


Guiana explains why the falls of rain are 
as great at Trinidad as in Martinico, 
Guadaloupe, and the greater part of the 
Antilles, which have rather large moun- 
tains in all their length, the direction of 
which seems to have been regulated ac- 
cording to the predominant winds, and 
whose pointed summits act as Conductors 
-to-the atmospheric electricity attracting 
its vapours. Trinidad, on the contrary, 
has a chain of mountains but little elee 
vated on its northern coast, a group of 
hills towards the centre, and a chain of 
downs on the south-west coast. The 
tops of those hills are flat or rounded, 
though generally their sides are more 
steep than those of the mountains of 
Martinico and the Caribbean islands, 


With the rainy season begins the in- 


undation of the Orinoco, which continues 
increasing from the end of April to the 
end of August. In September, its waters 
are at their greatest height: it has then 
tisen from thirty-nine to forty-one feet 
above its level when the waters are lows 
est. Its banks are covered, and the 
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chief part of the Guaraoun islets are 
immersed. In October the river begins 
to decrease regularly until the month of 
March, when its waters are at the lowest 
ebb; those fluctuations are regular and 
invariable. 

LONGEVITY. 

There is no country in the world which 
presents a more healthy old aye than the 
Antilles, or any that is more exempt from 
gout, sciatica, loss of senses or the facul- 
ties, together with the dismal train of 
physical evils incident to cold climates, 

THE FIXED STARS. 

The most beautiful part of the south- 
ern celestial hemisphere, which compre- 
hends the Centaur, Argo, and Cross, is 
always hidden from the inhabitants of 
Furope. It is only under the Equator 
that the magnificent spectacle is to be 
enjoyed, of seeing, at the same ume, ail 
the stars of the two celestial hemispheres. 
Some of our noithern constellations, such 
as the Great and Little Bear, on account 
of their depth in the horizon, appear of 
an astonishing size. 

GUYARA. 

But that which is neither fabulous or 
romantic, is the beauty of the climate, 
its fine rivers, and enchanting situations ; 
a gigantic and magnificent vegetation, 
compared to which the largest trees in 


Europe would appear stunted shrubs, 
and our most beautiful flowers seem lan- 
guishing and faded ; the earth so fruitful, 
that the children of nature gather with- 
out labour the most succulent aud nou- 
rishing roots and exquisite fruits, whilst 
the forests, rivers, and sea, present them 


with abundant and solid food. Such are 
the true natural riches of nea:ly all the 
country situated between the Amazons 
and Orinoco, also of Trinidad, which is 
the same in mimature, 

CAPTURE OF TRINIDAD. 

On the 16th of February, 1797, a 
British squadron of four sai!-of-the-line, 
under the orders of Admiral Harvey, aps 
pearedoti the land. The Spanish reare 
admiral Apodaca was anchored at Cha 
garamus with three superb ships of the 
Jine, (one of which was a three-decker, ) 
aud a forty-gun frigate. As soon as he 
saw the British ships, he set fire to his 
own, and gallantly retreated to Port 
Spain, reciting his rosary, and accompa. 
nied by a band of priests, who followed 
hisexample, Artived at the governor's 
with his chaplet of beads im nis band: 
“Well, admiral, all is lost, as you have 
burnt your ships,” said Chacon to bim. 
—‘ No, all is not lost,’ replied the noble 
admiral; €I have saved the image of 
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San Jago of Cainpostella, the 
my ship and myself, taking wed 
pocket an imave of that saint! den 

General Sir Ralph Abercrombie | 
ed with four thousand men, none 
Port Spain, fired a few discharges t» 
cannon, and, after a short Cunfe 
the yovernor capitulated, _— 

The Indian population has been con. 
stantly decreasing since the con 
the island by the Britis 
1797 there were rec 
genous natives, and scarcely 1467 | 
1807. Some had died of ¢ : 

: 1 runkenness 
and vexation, others had fled to the 
Spanish continent, to withdraw them. 
selves and their wives from the brutality 
of the infamous W. T. the command. 
ant at Taco, 
_ ‘Though the population in Trinidad had 
increased above 500, from 1802 to 1907, 
only nine new suyar plantations wee 
formed tn that time. This increase of 
the population has been chiefly in ne 
groes, who have augmented the hands 
empioyed in cultivation, 

STEAM ENGINE, 

T ought not to omit here that the ue 
of the steam engine, by Messrs. Bolton 
aud Watt, of Birmingham, was intr. 
duced into Trinidad in 1804, It has 
replaced the cattle-mills on some planta. 
tions. This machine is preferable to 
windmills, which cannot work at all times, 
and it is less expensive; the water-mils 
alone being preferable to it. The en 
gine alluded to is said to have the power 
of sixteen horses, aud performs, in 
given time, the work of three oxen or 
mule mills, on a sugar plantation, Itis 
well knewn what a number of those 
animals are destroyed annually in the 
colonies; the introduction of this ma 
chine in the manufactory of sugar 's 
therefore a very great improvement & 
well as saving in colonial agriculture. 
Sir Stephen Lushington, who has a very 
large property in this island, had the 
honour of being the first to cmnploy I 
there, in coutempt of the outcry raised 
against it by the vulgar prejudices ot 
others. 
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TOBAGO. : ; 
It was not till the peace of 1763, that 
Louis XV. ceded Tobago in ae co 
te Ergland. Accoidingly, on the e 
of May, 1765, the King.ol Great . 
tain appointed a commission for granu ’ 
lands on the island. ; . 
Although previous to 1765 sy 
lation of the island was scarcely va 
hundred inhabitants, it was increase 
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thousand persons, there were nine thou- 
cand slaves, two thousand one hundred 
veople of colour, about two hundred In- 
dians, and seven hundred whites. 

The colonial importance of Tobago 
commences at this period. The British 
employed large capitals there, for im- 
proving the cultivation of cotton, which 
s of superior quality, by its extreme 
whiteness, the softness and length of its 
fbre. It was then calculated that the 
expenses occasioned by the establish- 
ment of a sugar plantation were at the 
rate of 5O/. sterling per acre; and that 
the net produce of the property was 
twenty per cent. on a plantation pru- 
dently managed. 

In 1776, this colony produced ten thon- 
sond hogsheads of raw sugar. Inthe same 
year, thirty-three thousand pounds weight 
of cotton were gathered: some planters 
also applied themselves to the culture of 
spices, such as the pimento or allspice, 
nyrlus pumenta, Cinnamon, ginger, cloves, 
XC. 

ROBLEY'S PLANTATION, 

The cultivated part of the island is in 
a most flourishing state. I have never 
seen better farming or finer negroes. 
The principal plantation, which belonged 
tv the late Mr. Joseph Robley, at Sandy 
Point, is perhaps the best colonial es- 
tablishment in the Antilles. It consists 
ot six windmills for bruising the canes, 
and three for grinding maize. ‘This pro- 
perty is divided into three sugar planta- 
tions, each having a double set of boilers. 
The negroes inhabit three streets, near 
(he plantation to which they are attach- 
ed: their huts are built of stone, and 
covered with slates. In 1803, they 
amounted to a thousand, of all ages, and 
both sexes. Every thing about this plan- 
lation has the appearance of order and 
abundance. I went there several times 


7. ° 
Curing the peace of Amiens, and never _ 


did I hear the sound of the driver’s whip. 
Next to the plantation of Sic William 
oung, at Saint Vincent’s, I do not be- 
eve that there were any men in exist- 
fice, employed in cultivation, more hap- 
Py than the negroes on the Robley plan- 
tations, in 1803. 

Thisgreat proprietor had all the trades: 
men necessary for such establishments, 
on his property, such as masons, carpen- 
ters, wheelwrights, smiths, farriers, &c. 
Once, while I was at his house, the wind 
Toke a vaue of one of the windmills, and 
We heard, a moment atterwards, that a 
‘milar accident had happened to a neigh- 
ur.—« Come,” said he, *¢ and you shail 
«e how soon I can repair the damage.” 


A conque-shell was blown, and I imme- 
diately saw a hundred negroes appear, 
some with pulleys, others dragging a cap- 
stan, and the rest an enormous triangular 
ladder; at last, a large wagyon drawn 
by six fine mules brought a miil-vane, 
always kept ready in case of accidents: 
it was put up in half an hour, and they 
then fitted the sail to it: in short, four 
hours after the accident, the mill worked 
as well as ever. Mr. Rubley then obe 
served, ** This is one of the many advan- 
tages a large proprietor possesses, in 
having his workmen at home: I have a 
double set of every thing necessary for 
sugareworks on those three sugar planta- 
tions, which are on the same estate, and 
may he called six, as there are six mills, 
and three double sets of cauldrons, and 
their appendages, mill-works, boilers, &c. 
All are numbered and ready in my stores; 
so that, if any accident happens, it may 
be repaired in a few hours, without in- 
terrupting the manufactory of sugar. My 
neighbour, who has just experienced the 
same accident, has neither workmen nor 
materials of his own; so that, while he 
goes to town to purchase those articles, 
for which he will be obliged to pay fifty 
per cent. more than they have cost me 
in England, and while his overseers are 
running about to seek workmen, and 
three or four days may be lost in procur- 
ing them, there are no longer any signs 
of the accident on my premises. My 
neighbour’s canes, already cut, will fer- 
ment, and perhaps he will lose four or 
five hogsheads of sugar, without calculate 
ing the time of his negroes.” [believe 
no man ever felt more happy than Mr. 
Robley, whilst he explained the above 
details, and others relative te the manage 
ment of his plantation, This gentleman 
was the creator of his own fortune: he 
was born of a respectable family m Corn. 
wall, and bad gone to the West Indies at 
the ave of eighteen, employed as a clerk 
in the navy-otlice. He first established 
himself in Tobago in 1768, and began to 
cultivate the cotton-plant with a capital 
of about 1700/. sterling: already, iu 1789, 
which was only twenty-two years after- 
wards, besides the magnificent establish- 
ment at Sandy Point, he possessed ano- 
ther sugar plantation, with a water-mill 
of great value, which he had presented 
to one of his nephews. He had, be- 
sides, at the peace of Amiens, a large 
sum in the public funds. This fortune 
he owed entirely to his activity, prudence, 
and the fertile soil ou which he had fixed 
his establishments. 
This great cultivator had besides two 
4H2 vessels, 
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vessels, which were his own property: 
the first time I saw them lying at anchor 
before his house, I mistook one for a ship 
of the line, and the other for a frigate. 
They came twice a-year, and lay in front 
of his residence, for the purpose of taking 
his produce to Europe, and of bringing 
not only all that was necessary for him- 
self and his negroes, but also merchan- 
dise, which he sold to the merchants of 
Tobayo, and on which he gained consi- 
derable profits. No man in any coun- 
try ever obtained more respect and au- 
thority than Mr. Robley, in his limited 
sphere : he was President of the Colonial 
Council, and consequently Governor, 
when the other was absent. 

Joseph Robley was the first inhabitant 
of this island, and perhaps of all the 
West Indies, who went to the expense 
of constructing water and windmills, ex- 
pressly with a view of grinding maize for 
his negroes; and it was not long before 
his example was imitated by his neigh- 
bours. Before his time, and even at 
ptesent, in the other colonies, the ne- 
groes are obliged to grind the maize with 
small iron mills, which fatigues them ex- 
tremely, causing a great loss of time 
when they return from work at mid-day 
or in the evening. On those plantations 
they have not even sieves for separating 
the bran: but, on the Robley estate, 
they receive their rations of maize-flour 
well sifted, and all the grain which they 
bring to the mill is ground gratis. Mr, 
Robley neglected nothing that would in- 
duce them to prefer this fuod: from its 
stimulating qualities, he thought it the 
best vegetable nourishment for men who 
cultivate the ground in hot climates. 
He had also made considerable planta’ 
tions of the bread-fruit tree of Oraheite, 
and other plants brought from the South 
Seas by Captain Bligh, as well as those 
which are cultivated in the magnificent 
garden of Saint Vincent, by Mr, Ander- 
son. 

Mr. Robley returned to England after 
the peace of Amiens, and was then about 
sixty years of age. He had not seen his 
native land from the age of eighteen; 
but he did not long enjoy the fruits of his 
industry, having died in a year after his 
arrival, 

THE SCOTS. 

The present inhabitants of Tobago are 
nearly all Scotch. I have known even 
some Barbadians there, who are very 
worthy people, and treat their negroes 
with humanity; for, according to an old 
Norman proverb, there are worthy peo- 
ple everyewhere, even in Barbadoes, and 

+ 
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the piratical towns on the 
bary! But at Tobago, ama ~ 
and Barbadoes, it is ¢ a 


i Tienda the piratical portion 
t is really a most ar 
stance, coat the hus feean Citcum. 
em 
have found means to make BO eg 
fortunes in many of the West Pe 
Islands, and to monopolize all the = 
; UCT ae 
tive places. On the European conti 
the name of English is given to all te 
subjects of his Britannic Majesty ; 
yet the English, Welsh, Scoten and bah 
are, by their prejudices, customs and 
even their local laws, four distinct na. 
tions; the Irish, a peaple eminently frank 
and generous, say, and not without ren 
son, that the Scotch are the best servants 
and the worst masters in the world! 
Bands of these poor devils, which con 
tinually arrive in the colonies always 
land in tatters ! 

These men are soon placed with the 
planters in the situation of negro drivers, 
or as clerks with merchantst. They are 
laborious, parsimonious, and sober, when 
they have to maintain themselves at their 
own expense ; they accumulate gradually 
and by pennies, lend their money at uw- 
rious interest, and finish by amassing 
considerable capitals. At length, some 
become partners in commercial hovses, 
when they distinguish themselves in bu- 
siness by their artifice,—a word which, in 
merchantile language, is synonymous with 
roguery. Others become agents for great 
plantations for proprietors; and these 
are metamorphosed into implacable ty 
rants over their slaves. Both the one 
and the other then affect an_ insolent 
eet, which renders them try 

urlesque. 

The Scotch support and assist each 
other ; and this principle would be very 
laudable, if it did not proceed from art. 
pulsive and hostile spirit to other people, 
without excepting even the inhabitants 
of the other British provinces. Tt has 
often happened that Scotch merchails 
and planters have dismissed their Eng: 
lish and Irish clerks and overseers #!” 
out giving them any other reason, @ 
without having really any other, but ~ 
of replacing them by @ Scotch ar 
overseer, It is not surprising then ‘ 
such men, with such dispositiuns, pee 
bling parasite and noxious plants, a 
finish by making themselves gin 
every country where they have bees ot 
fered to take root, An weve 
ing to this disposition, regard! 
hi Mansfield, Melville, and others, “ 
well as the Scotch mobulity, obsert pe 
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ne one day, “ That if ever a Scotch ple- 
heian succeeded in acquiring a fortune in 
China, he would end by becoming primes 
minister there ; and if the Chinese Em- 

ror would let him go on, there would 
not be @ single ecclesiastical, civil, or 
military, situation in the whole empire, 
that in the course of ten years would not 
be filled by Scotchmen 1” 

The first English planters in Tobago, 
Young, Melvill, Franklyn, Robley, Ro- 
bertson, &c. were persons of respecta- 
bility; but the clouds of Scotch boors 
and barbarous Barbadians, who became 
the majority there, have corrupted the 
manners of the colony, and rendered it 
almost as uninhabitable for an honest 
man ss Botany Bay. 

It is for the moralists of Scotland to 
explain why, in a nation where there is 
so much virtue and knowledge in the 
first classes of society, there should be 
found more servility and meanness in the 
lower, than among the chief part of the 
other European nations; and why, in 
spite of his dress and grimaces, a Scot- 
ush courtier so much resembles a rich 
upstart ! 

SOIL OF TOBAGO. 

The surface of this island is more ele- 
vated in the eastern than the western 
part, which contains very beautiful sa- 
vannas or natural meadows. The inte- 
rior is composed of rounded hills and de- 
lightful valleys. The rotatory and un- 
dulatory motions of the currents are 
every-where seen. 

The suil of Tobago is generally rich, 
and the vegetative earth more or less 
deep. There is no stone on the mountains 
nor in the valleys; you never see those 
large blocks of hyaline quartz that are 
inet almost every-where in ‘Trinidad, on 
the summits of mountains as well asin the 


plains, The rounded pebbles seen in— 


small quantities at Tobago, in the beds 
of rivers, are of quartzose freestune, some 
of hyaline quartz, others of amphibolic 
schistus, and red pebble. The different ex- 
cursions I made in the interior of this 
sland, have never enabled me to discover 
either sulphur or carbonate of lime, To- 
bago resembles the eastern part of Trini- 
dad, with this difference, that the vege- 
tative soit in the first-named island, 1s 
deeper on the hilis than on those of Trini- 
dad. The hills of both islands have not, 
like the mountains in the Antilles, those 
sharp peaks and uncovered sides, that 

enote great volcanic convulsions. Every 
thing seems to indicate that Trinidad 
and Tobago were separated from the 
Coutinent by a sudden retiring of the sea: 


the Carribean Islands were apparently 
detached at the same time; but the yole 
canoes acted, and still act, a more im- 
portant part in their granitic and basal- 
tic mountains, At the Carribees, the 
spectator’s imagination is moved, attract« 
ed, and transported, by the fearful, subs 
lime, and stupendous ; while the pictures 
presented in Tobago and Trinidad, are 
of a calm, regular, and magnificent, dee 
scription, 
. THE NEGROES. 

Since I have undertaken to descant on 
this subject, I ought to tell the truth, 
No prejudice or other earthly considera- 
tion,—no fear of displeasing a class of men, 
otherwise respectable, but whuse minds 
are embittered by misfortunes in which 
I also participate,—nothing shall induce 
me to speak otherwise than I think; 
happy, if my feeble but impartial voice 
should at some future day enlighten gu- 
vernments on the localities and recipro- 
cal interests of colonies and mother-coun- 
tries. 

I shall therefore candidly declare what 
a resideuce of sixteen years, the posses- 
sion of estates in the colonies, and a long 
habit of governing negroes, have enabled 
me to observe. In the first place, a Mo- 
co or Ibo negro diifers as much by the 
inferiority of his cerebral organization 
and intellectual powers from a Coromane 
tyn or {Gold-Coast negro, Mandingo, 
Congo, and especially a Mozambique, 
as the Calmucks and some tribes which 
live not far from them, are inferior to 
Europeans: I pledge myself for the cor. 
rectness of this assertion, which, though 
not sufficiently developed now, will be 
so at some future period, by facts, and 
a more learned pen than mine. 

The inferior races of negroes improve 
in the colonies in respect to intellect, 
éither by their mixture with the superior 
ones, or by a better climate than that of 
Guinea. ‘There is no doubt also, that 
their communications with Europeans 
and their descendants, contribute to the 
development of their intellectual facul- 
ties. All the culonists who possess a 
spirit of observation agree, that the 
Creole negroes are, in general, more ine 
telligent than the greater part of the Eu- 
ropean peasants; and that they are in 
no respect inferior, in this point of view, 
to the white Creoles who have not re- 
ceived an education. I have known men 
of great witand sound sense among them. 
I remarked, however, that, though the 
Creole negroes have, generally, a more 
intelligent countenance than the Afric 
cans, they have uot in their look, and 

especially 
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especially their smile, either the miidness 
or benevolence of many of the latter. 
The Coromantyns are distinguished by 
the haughtiness of their gait and looks, 
without any indication of ferocity; the 
Mandinyoes, Foulhas, and Mozambiques, 
by great mildness in their look and smile ; 
the Mokos and Ibos, by a narrow and 
low forehead, small heads, projecting 
teeth, eyes without expression; and the 
Creoles, generally, by traits of trick and 
cunning, which they no doubt acquire in 
flattering the young white. from their 
earliest infancy. But I have known many 
estimable persons in all these tribes. A 
Creole of Martinieo, Mr. Bianchetiere 
Bellevue, who was advantageously known 
to the Constituent Assembly by the bril- 
liancy and vigour of his talents, made a 
collection of their proverbs, maxims, and 
songs. It contains some ar:icles worthy 
of being placed beside the Manual of 
Epictetus, Aphorisms of Cervantes, and 
of our most witty songs. And who have 
been the authors of them? Negroes and 
Molattoes, who a:e rigidly prohibited from 
learning to read or write, 

[ think I already hear some of my 
readers speak of their vices, their liber. 
tinism, knavery, and propensity to thiev- 
ing, &c. My reply is, that, in all times, 
those vices were, and ever will be, the 


inseparable companions of slavery. 


The negroes, in general, show the 
greatest fondness for their children, and 
do not refuse them any thong. It is, 
however, but truth tu say, that, when they 
deserve chaatisement, they perform it 
with violence ; but their children are the 
most obstinate weepers in the world; and 
the father or mother, after having beaten 
them several times, generally finish by 
giving them playthings, or cakes, to pa 
cify them. 

Ail I can say of the religion of the ne- 
groes is, that some are idolators, and 
others Mahometans ; but the greater part 
of them are circuincised. It appears cer- 
tain that they practised circumcision be- 
fore Mahometanism was known to them, 
The wdolatrous negroes are of milder man- 
ners than the Mabometans, probably be- 
cause their religion is nut intolerant, 

The two crimes most revolting to na- 
ture,—abortion and inianticide, ought to 
be very rare amongst men who have so 
much affection for their children; yet 
there are frequent instances of them: 
but it is only on plantations where ne- 
groes are treated with injustice and cru- 
elty. In such cases, it ss not uncommon 
for a negro and his wife to resolve on 
poisoning themselves and their children, to 
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be freed from misfortunes zw; 

wit 
medy. they always begin "th te 
their children, then some of the _ 
who are most useful to their “st 


such as the refiners, Carpenters, or ma. 


sons, Thus they have, before they die 


the pleasure of seeing their Masters ex, 
asperated and ruined by the loss of theie 
slaves. They usually employ slow pri. 
sons, the effects of which endure for 
several months; thereby enjoying, for 
long ume, the only revenge they Cary 
practise on their oppressors 3 becaus 

for themselves, they consider death as a 
benefit and passage to a better life, |; 
18 very remarkable, that, when a neer 
has taken a resolution to ruin his master 

by poisoning his gang, he is never ip. 
formed against by his comrades, thovg 
they generally know who the poisoner is, 
and that each expects to perish by the 
effects of his vengeance : they preserve 
his secret inviolably, which is often dif. 
ficult to jearn from them, even in the 
inidst Of punishments | Then the pro. 
prietor, who sees his fortune ruined by 
the daily deaths of his slaves, demands 
from government the appointment of a 
Commission for trying the poisoners, 
These commissions bear, in the French 
colonies, the name o: burning chambers, 
and they are well termed, ‘The propne- 
tor or his overseer fills the office of ace 
cuser and judge at the same time: in 
this simulation of a trial, where sentence 
is always pronounced at the will of the 
proprictor, who is at once accuser, wit- 
hess, reporter, and judge, pretended sor 
cerers are often employed to find out the 
guilty. These men have great influence on 
the minds of the negroes, and are them. 
selves poisoners by professiun, It bap 
pens even, at times, that great proprietor 
consider themselves sufficiently powertul 
to de what they call justice, in their blind 
fury at home, and which consists burn 
ing, by their private authority, the ne- 
groes they believe to have been guilty! 
poisoning, ‘That which ruins the aera 
part of the proprietors, is the mors me 
of the negroes: of a thousand _ 
ported fro m Africa, grief or il}-usage ent 
stroys one-third, in the first three month 
after their arrival; and, at the end of “ 
or seven years, seven or eight — 
the others are dead! In ‘Trinsdad, 0 
bago, and Grenada, it is considered aa 
fortunate, when, of thirty young neg “ 
bought in the course of a year, —_ ~ 
be six in good health five years ree 
wards. Ou the greater part of aa ’ 
tations the negroes have few children 5 


a third of those children do uot “* 
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the age of one year, and the half of ano- 
ther third never arrive at the age of four, 
tne periad at which they are considered 
as escaped, according to the expression 
of the country. : , 

Tne negro population increases on all 
the plantations that are administered with 
humanity. Amongst the establishments 
which [ can mention most favourably, 
are, in the first place, those of the religi- 
ous missionaries of Martiwico and Gua- 
daloupe, where the negroes were treated 
in a patriarchal manner, and instructed 
on principles of religion, and in which 
newer coucubinage nor adultery ts per- 
mitted. Many other estates are managed 
with great humanity: those which I have 
most known, are the plantations of Fur- 
tier, Du Buc, at the Grand Ford and 
Gallion, of Lucy, Fossarieu, &c.; in Mar- 
tinico and Guadaloupe, the plantations 
of Voyen, Gondrecourt, Desisiets, and 
Decressoniere, Bellegarde, &c. I believe 
that on the greater part of the planta- 
tions in the British and French colonies 
the negroes are humanely treated, and 
merely name those more particularly 
known to me for good administration, 

THE CARIBS. 

Much difference exists between the 
Caribs and the ather tribes of the united 
provinces of Venezuela, the great phy- 
sical and intellectual superiority of the 
former appearing to prove that they have 
had a different and more noble origin. 
Though they were as far removed from 
civilization as the Parias when the Eu- 
ropeans first arrived, still the Caribs con- 
sidered, ard to this day think, themselves 
a privileged race. They speak of the other 
savages with as much contempt and dis- 
dain, as the ignorant and illiberal part of 
a certain insular nation speak of all other 
people. However unjust the pretensions 
ofthe Caribs are, however ridiculous sa. 
vages may be who pretend to exercise a 
aramount right over other savages like 
themselves, it is nevertheless true, that 
ue hereditary habits of command on one 
side, and of servitude and fear on the 
other, have produced, amongst the inha- 
“tants of the forests, the same eifects 
as between civilized nations. Among 
‘ie first, they have engendered frank. 
Ness, Courags, and venerosity,—qualities 
“hich resuit from the consciousness of 
“rength and power, with the abuse of 
‘em which men are liable to make who 
Have naturally a bad disposition; and, 
“Ohest the persecuted and degraded 
Ties, perfidy and cowardice, flattery 

CFOUSIM, 


“According to the principle I venture 
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to adopt, the Arroouaks, Guaraoun 

and Guahiros of the Rio de la Hache 
must be considered as descendants of 
the Canb nation. Every thing induces 
a belief that those are remains of the 
Conquering race; and that the Salives, 
Chaymas, Ottomaques, aad Parias, be- 
luag to an indigenous and conquered 
race. It is a circumstance well worth the 
most serious meditations of those who 
study the philosophical history of the 
human species, to see savage tribes living 
in the same climate, using nearly the 
same food, each as little infduenced at 
present by European civilization, yet 
completely distinguished physically aud 
morally by features as opposite as those 
which separate the Caucasian race from 
the Mogul, and the latier from the Euro- 


pean, named by zvologists the Arab 
Caucasian race. 


*«* It is proposed to insert a correct Map of these 
Provinces, in our Number to be published Feb. \-. 





A DESCRIPTION OF THE. 
WESTERN ISLANDS or SCOTLAND, 
INCLUDING 
THE ISLE OF MAN, 
Comprising an Acccount of their Geological 
Structure ; with Remarks on their Agr 

culture, Scenery, and Antiquities, 


By JOHN MACCULLOCH, M.D. 
In Three Volumes.— Price 3l. 3s. 


[ Of this most interesting and most valna- 
ble work we have spoken at large, in 
our Magazine published Nov. 1.] 


THE WESTERN ISLANDS. 
OR the purpose of rendering the 
physical description of these 
islands more intellizible in a topographic 
view, and more interesting to the geolo- 
vist in a scientific coe, L have divided 
them into five distinct groups, These 


are distinguished by the uames of 


The Gneiss ; 

The Trap ; 

The Sandstone ; 

The Schistose ; 

And the Clyde islands, The four first 
are associations strictly natural, sincea 
community of structure, with a cousidere 
able veoyraphical conpexion, pervades 
each group, ‘The last ts founded chiefly 
on geographical community of position 
in the islands # Includes ; al.hough,even 
in this, certain common characters will 
he found in a greater or less degree to 
predominate through the whole, 

[tis impossible to Cast our eves on the 
Map, without being struck by th general 
north-easteny tendency, hot Oly ot the 
westert: Coast, but of tae leading vallevs 
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and ridges of Scotland. An analogous 
disposition will be found to prevail in 
these islands ; and the variations, which 
occasionally aimount tu a few points on 
the continental shore, will receive illus- 
tration from circumstances that will come 
under review, in giving the details of the 
individual islands. These bearings of 
the coast, and of the ridges of hills, will 
be seen, in most cases, to follow the di. 
rections of the strata, as will be exempli- 
fied in Sky, and in many other places ; 
although in a few, as in Bute for exame 
ple, there is a want of this coincidence, 
We may expect that, in a certain degree, 
similar rocks will be found on the pro- 
longed bearings of those which have 
been ascertained; and, as far as my ob- 
servations have gone, such continuations 
can be traced over a space at least suffi- 
cient to regulate considerably the plan of 
any geologist who shall pursue the inves- 
tigation of the neighbouring main-land, 
Causes too well known to require men- 
tion, limit the assistance [to be derived 
from this circumstance; yet, when the 
islands shall have been described, it will 
be seen that a considerable step has 
been gained, and a point of departure 
fixed for the future examination of the 
Highland and mountainous division of 
Scotland, 
THE GNEISS ISLANDS. 

The first group, in the order of exami- 
nation that I have adopted, is that of the 
Goeiss islands, The greatest body of 
this rock occupies the outer chain of the 
western isles, which is so nearly identical 
from one end to the other, as to admit of 
little variety in description, The next 
portion, in point of dimension, forms the 
chain of Coll and Tirey; while ‘Iona, 
separated from these by a wide channel, 
may almost be considered as independ- 
ent. Rona, and the northern part of 
Rasay, present a tract equally independ- 
ent, and far removed from all the 
others, 

IONA, 


The historical and antiquarian celebri- 
ty of this litle island renders it an object 
of perpetual attraction to the numerous 
visitors who now annually frequent these 
regions, sO lately almost unknown to 
any but the natives, and those immedi« 
ately connected with them. Being easy 
of access, and occupying but little of the 
time usually allotted to Staffa, the prime 
object of attraction, it is the resort of all 
who have, in defiance of the rude seas or 
still ruder rocks of Mull, penetrated thus 
far, either in search of the picturesque, 
or for the gratification of general curio. 


sity. Added to this, t} a 
Cordiner, Pennant, ‘end ben rong of 
remarks of Dr. Johnson hee hthe 
its history nearly as familiar as "wag 
giving it, in fact, an importance to whint 
It possesses no claims, either from = 
antiquity or extent, the beauty or ae 
Osity, of its architectural remaing, I, 
any other situation, the remains of Son 
would be consigned to neglect and oblie 
vion ; but, connected as they are with an 
aye distinguished for the ferocity of ity 
manners and its inde pendence of regular 
government, standing a solitary mony. 
ment of religion and literature, such as 
religion and literarure then were, th 
mind imperceptibly recurs to the time 
when this island was the “ light of the 
western world,” ‘¢ a gem in the ocean.” 
and is led to contemplate with veneration 
its silent and ruined structures, Even 
at a distance, the aspect of the cathe. 
dral, insignificant as its dimensions are, 
produces a strong feeling of delight in 
him who, long coasting the rugged and 
barren rocks of Mull, er buffeted by tur. 
bulent waves, beholds its tower first 
rising out of the deep; giving to this 
desolate region an air of civilization, and 
recalling the consciousness of that hu. 
man society, which, presenting elsewhere 
no visible traces, seems to have aban- 
doned these rocky shores to the cormorant 
and the sea-gull, 

The population amounts to 450, the 
rent to 300/.; and the land is divided 
into distinct crofts, in the manner now 
becoming generally prevalent. This d> 
vision is but recent, Iona, like most of 
the farms of the western islands, having 
been, till lately, held in runerig, as itis 
called, and each farm annually divided 
by lot.* 

The number of persons above met 
tioned corresponds to about ninety fami 
lies; five and a fraction constituting the 
averace of a Highland family. Thus 
three pounds, or thirteen shillings per!" 
dividual, becomes the annual rent 0 a 
tenement of land, the house having n0 
value: and this, with some fluctuation In | 
different places, will be found to Wf 
sent pretty nearly the average rent 0! 8 
individual throughout these islands. 

ANTIQUITIES. sabe 

It is difficult to conjecture wie 


. * t 
there are any remains $0 ancient as 
time of St. Culumba. If there = 


— —PH——— 
* Absurd enough; but the only ee 
tive, is not to let the whole — “ 
three, large farms, as the autho 
suggests.—-EDITOR, 
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such, ~" are probably to be found 
1 


among the monumental stones, and 
among the crowd of those which are 
mixed together, of all ages, and in dif- 
ferent styles, of which many have also 
ae veenuvedl, and ayaln replaced for 
purposes of recent Interment, It would be 
unpossible to distinguish those of high an. 
tquily, deficient as they probably are 
bach in sculpture and inscriptions, To 
search for such remains among the builds 
ings appears uscless, since the state of 
society in these regions, in the middle of 
the sixth century, when Columba landed, 
must have rendered the early settlers in- 
capable of erecting permanent works ia 
stone and lime, the use of which was an 
improvement belonging to much later 
times. The original abbey, improperly 
so called, (since the Introduction of mos 
nastic regiacn was long posterior to the 
time of Columba,) appears to have been 
built of wattles; a species of structure 
equally used in South Britain ia the come 
mon dwellings, as in the earliest relivious 
edifices after the introduction of Christie 
anity, and recorded in the history of the 
foundation of Glastonbury: a practice 
from which some antiquaries, following 
the hints thrown out by Warburton, have 
attempted to deduce a visionary theory 
of the origin of Gothic architecture. An 
imaginary high antiquity has been as- 
signed to the present buildings; no re- 
cord of the real times of their erection 
having survived the decree of the synod 
of Argyll, which overturned all thata 
mob of reformers was capable of destroy. 
ing, and dispersed, together with the li- 
biary of the monastery, (the object of 
regrets perhaps much mispiaced,) all the 
writings which could have throwa iight 
on the subject. 

If it were possible to draw a perma- 
nentand effectual distinction between the 
earliest specimens of this style of archi- 
tecture and those which followed the 
Norman Invasion, we should be perbaps 
Jutfied in referring Si. Oran’s chapel, 
which bears marks of the highest anti- 
(uty, to the Saxon age. The smallness 
of its scale, which is sixty feet by uwenty, 
NS general rudeness, and the perpetual 
repetition of the chevron moulding 1 the 
ow circular arch that fortis the doorw avy 
Assit late it te those bnildings in Rage 
‘and which have been supposed privr to 
the eleventh century, Bat architects 
are too hele satisfied with respect to 
Saxon buildings, to admit of sucha decte 
stone it can oaly be presumed from the 
Poverty of the style and execution ; cir- 
cumstances which mizht easily have 

Mloxtury Mag. No. $35. 


arisen from the poverty of the monastery, 
and the peculiar re notencss of its situae 
Hon, The tombs withia, of which one is 
placed under a canopy of three pointed 
arches, offer no objection to sucha dis- 
tant origin, as these are all evidently pose 
terior to the building itself, 

The chapel of the nunnery is, perhaps, 
the next in order of antiquity, the arches 
being also round, but without ornaments 
and, as the whole style of the building 
patakes of the geneval plan of the Nore 
man churches before ornaments came 
lito Use, and previous to any appearance 
of the pointed arch, or of the other pecus 
liarities which were introduced at a later 
date, I should be inclined, from internal 
evidence, to place it beyond the twelfth 
century, 

The structure of St. Mary’s charch, 
which was at the same time the abbey 
Church and the cathedral of the diocese 
of the Isles, bespeaks a later origin, and 
cangot be referred to a date more distant 
than the early part of the thirteenth cens 
tury, ifit be even of an antiquity so high. 
It is in the form of a cross, with a square 
tower at the intersection, but of small 
dimensions, and executed in a manner 
which bespeaks both the limited means 
of the founders, and the inexpertness of 
the artists; circumstances in general sufs 
ficiently visible in a great number of the 
ecclesiastical remains of Scotland. Toe 
length from east to west is about one 
hundred and twenty feet, and that of the 
transept about seventy. The tower 13 
about seventy feet in height. 


GRAVE-STONES. 


It is impossible to form any conjece 
ture respecting the unsculptured grave~ 
stones, or even about those which are 
rudely sculptured and bear no inscrip- 
tion. Tradition is onthissubject of no 
value. It is sufficient to remark, thatone 
of the earliest actually bearing a date, 18 
thetombof Lachlan M‘Kinnon, 1n 1489.6 
That of the Abbot M‘Kinnon, which 
is in the choir of the cathedral, is of 
1500; that of the Prioress Anna, of 
1511, These inscriptions are 1 the 
Sixon character. There are also some 
traces of inscriptions in the Gaciuc al- 
phabet to be seen, but undated, Tt 18 
perhaps incumbent ona mineralogist to 
state, that the Abbot M‘Kinnon $ 
tomb is neither formed of bi ick mars 
ble, nor basalt, both of waien have 


beentasserted by different observers § 
hist, with a mixes 


but of a micaceous sc 
ture of hornblenie. The botanist 
us 10li~6 
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thus does not grow on this tomb, as 
mentioned by Lightfoot, but on that of 
the Abbot Kenneth, opposite, one of 
the Mackenzies of Seaforth. The 
sculptures on the best of these are but 
indifferent, if we except those that con- 
sist of mere tracery ; in which we are 
often at a loss whether most to admire 
the persevering intricacy of the de- 
signs, or the refractory nature of the 
material in which they have been exe- 
cuted, which is, I believe, invariably, 
mica slate. Swords, ships, and armo- 
rial bearings, with ill-executed bas-re- 
liefs of warriors, form the chief objects 
of the others. ‘The ships are the most 
interesting, as serving to give us an 
idea of the knowledge which these 
islanders possessed of navigation. The 
prow and stern are alike, and protract- 
ed intolong curves upwards, like many 
of the galleys of the Romans. The 
Jatter is furnished with a well-con- 
structed rudder, and the rigging con- 
sists of a single square sail, placed a- 
midships, the yard being slung in the 
centre, and furnished with braces aft. 
There is no appearance of a provision 
for rowing, nor is there any bowsprit. 
As the sail is fastened to the yard by 
four points only, it 1s probable that 
these ships, or rather boats, were but of 
small dimensions. The occasional ad- 
dition of the ship on the grave-stone, 
may perhaps suggest the idea, that the 
persons whom these stones record were 
not interred on the spot, but that it 
signified the tomb to be honorary, like 
the typiov of the Greeks, and erected 
to the memory of one whose body lay 
in a foreign land, or was buried in the 
ocean. The frequent mention, in the 
ancient poetry of this country, of the 
pleasure which the ghosts of the de- 
ceased derived from the contemplation 
of their own “ grey stones,’ and the 
*“‘calling on the ghost” to the habitae 
tion which was erected for the body, 
(the uyaywyix) present analogies be- 
tween the Greek and Celtic supersti- 
tions on the subject of funerals, which, 
while they bespeak, like many other 
circumstances, a common though dis- 
tant origin, give a colour to this 
opinion. 

The number of the tombs here is 
great ; but much disturbance has taken 
place among them from recent inter- 
ments ; and, it is probable, that many 
also have disappeared, in consequence 
of the progress of agriculture, and the 
re-edification of cottages. At this 
moment, no conjecture can be formed 
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nevertheless sufficient historical record 


in the narrative of Dean Monroe, It 
1s not easy to wander amon 

; y & these re. 
mains uninfluenced by the recol| 
tions they are calculated to excite He 
who can here abstract himself from me 
living objects round him, and abandon 
his mind to the visions of the past 
will long after recur, with feelings of 
pleasing melancholy, to the few hours 
which he has Spent among the tombs 
of Iona. 

_AGRICULTURE, 

In describing the system of agricul. 
ture followed in these islands, I shall 
confine myself chiefly to the ancient 
practices, which are still the most pre. 
valent. It would be superfluous to 
dwell on the recent improvements 
which have been adopted, correspond. 
Ing as they do with the more perfect 
Systems in general use. Timeis how. 
ever rapidly diminishing the number 
of these ancient usages, and the pro 
gress of improvement is, if slowly yet 
certainly, confining them within a 
smaller circle. When ancient systems 
are discovered to be prejudices, their 
downfal is not distant. 

Under the ancient system of policy 
and manners, a scanty and imperfect 
cultivation of corn was limited to the 
few spots surrounding villages (if such 
they might be called) which were im- 
mediately under the eyes of the cul- 
tivators, and thus more secure from de- 
struction by an enemy ;—a consider. 
ation of importance at a time when 
every great family was an independent 
state, and these states were in perpe- 
tual hostility. Sheep were, from ther 
habits, il] adapted to the system of 
pasturage connected with this condi- 
tion of things, the chief wealth of the 
inhabitants consisting in cattle;—the 
constant objects of depredation, and 
the fruitful sources of war. Under 
such a system, a scanty er 
with difficulty found a supply of food, 
and the obvious consequences are too 
apparent throughout the whole or 
of the country, toa period evenas 
as the middle of the last century. . ' 

The stranger who for the first m 
visits this country, sees with on be 
scanty crops of corn distribute pee 
tached beds of earth, which have ‘is 
collected for its cultivation, oF 6° a 

labyrinth of rocks, 
posed among a laby 
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, rood, often of only a few square 
ards, is to be seen together ; while the 
shortness of the straw and the thinness 
of the ear, mark the struggles which 
even this miserable crop has made for 
existence. He again sees this crop ex- 
posed to the storms of August, or 
drenched in the rains, perhaps for 
weeks after it has been cut down, and 
robably laments that human industry 
should be so far mis-directed; while, 
like many even of the natives them- 
selves, he will condemn any further at- 
tempts to increase or improve this 
department of rural economy. 

The ancient system consisted in pro- 
ducing crops of corn, either with or 
without manure, as that could be pro- 
cured from the richest fields; and this 
practice was continued till the land re- 
fused to bear any longer: such grass 
or weeds as happened to grow on it, 
were then suffered to accumulate for a 
series of years, and the same process 
was repeated in a perpetual rotation. 
The natural pastures were at the same 
time grazed by the indigenous cattle, 
by which they were almost invariably 
overstocked to such a degree, that num- 
bers died at the end of every winter. 
Finally, the farms held in run-rig or 
common, were overrun with superflu- 
ous horses. Such is still the funda- 
mental part of the present system,where 
better practices have not been intro- 
duced ; and these are far from bearing 
even a tolerable proportion to the 
whole. Isla, Colonsa, Gigha, Sky, 
Mull, Coll, Rasay, and a few tracts in 
the Long Island, exhibit in fact al- 
most the only exceptions. 

If the details of the tillage be exa- 
mined, they will be found as defective 
asthe general plan. No winter orau- 
tumnal ploughing is used, but this 
Operation is conducted in the spring in 
a most inefficient and slovenly manner, 
The traveller who chances not to ar- 
rive until the harvest is ready, may be 
surprised to see so many examples of 
what he will imagine to be the modern 
drill-husbandry, but will soon discover 
that the appearance arises from the 
seed having been sown after one plovgh- 
ing. Thus itis lodged in the furrows, 
Where it is afterwards imperfectly co- 
vered by a bad harrow ; producing a 
late crop, yet not a clean one, while 
the advantages arising from deep 
ploughing are neglected. Cases in- 
deed occur of soils so light and sandy, 
4s in Tirey and many parts of the Long 

d, where neither the ground nor 


the seed could resist the efforts of the 
wind, were it thoroughly ploughed. In 
such cases, the interest of the farmer, 
as well as that of his neighbours, would 
be to avoid ploughing altogether, and 
to lay down such fields in grass. But two 
causes preventthis :—the temptation of 
fered by sea-weed, and the smallness of 
farms, which compel the little tenant, 
who possibly has no other land but a 
driving sand, to procure a crop of corn 
from it on the best terms he can;—an 
argument among many, which will oce 
cur at every step, for a different divi- 
sion, and in many cases for an enlarge 
ment, of farms. 

The reader must perceive, that, un- 
der the system described, scarcely any 
notion is entertained of the rotation of 
crops, or of the advantages to be de- 
rived from it. Fallowing is not prac- 
tised, perhaps it might not often be 
required. Where potatoes have been 
planted, either on old ridges or for the 
bringing-in of waste-lands, a large quan- 
tity of manure is applied; and this 
serves generally for the crops of corn 
that are to succeed, although a small 
quantity is occasionally used with 
them. Barley thus succeeds to pota- 
toes, while that again is followed by 
oats, for two orthree, or even a greater 
number of years, till the land fairly ree 
fuses to yield more, In other cases, 
the barley is sown with manure, and 
the oats follow as before. Turnips, 
pease, beans, grass-seeds, and clover, 
are unknown; and the art of farming 
is thus at least reduced to a system 
which it requires but little knowledge 
to conduct. Not so however the ex- 
pense, which is great, in proportion to 
the imperfection of the modes and the 
scantiness of the produce. 

The species of barley exclusively 
used is bear, which, from its early 
ripening and other qualities, is best 
adapted to the climate; and which 
seems not toadmit of any etter substi- 
tute, or of any other improvement, 
than that of a more careful selection of 
the seed. ; 

The sickle is invariably used in 
reaping all grain, although the neces- 
sity of expedition in the process of har- 
vesting, arising from the uncertainty 
of the climate, would suggest the 
scythe as preferable, wherever the 
roughness ot the surface does not pre- 

nt its use. ; : 
Gon part of the straw 1s used in 
thatching, and the thatch, being illap- 
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ducing a wasteful expenditure of this 
scarce and useful article. An addi- 
tional waste is produced by the pro- 
cess of burning or graddaning, as it 1s 
called ; used in some places for con- 
verting thé corn quickly into bread. 
The grain is roasted while in the sheaf 
in the flame of the straw, more than a 
third part of which is thus destroyed: 
the taste of this bread is agreeable, al- 
though its complexion is black ; but the 
practice is now becoming rare. More 
usually the oats, like the barley, are 
kiln-dried in the ear, and then ground 
into meal. 

The cultivation of potatoes is prac- 
tised in these islands to a great extent, 
and with success ; and the effect of it, 
in bettering the condition of the peo- 
ple, and in increasing their numbers, 


has, as in all other instances, been very ° 


great. It is perhaps not over-rating 
the use of this root to say, that it forms 
more than two-thirds of the food of 
the people. It was not introduced 
without difficulty ; but such a breach 
once made in the philosophy of a coun- 
try, is an earnest of the possibility of 
further improvements, when sufficient 
arguments can be produced in their 
favour. 

As the cultivation of grasses forms 
no part of the ancient system, the hay 
of the islands isthe produce of natural 
meadows, and, in many cases, of waste 
scraps of land, whence it is cut and 
saved at a great expense of labour and 
time; while it is also contaminated 
with rushes and other aquatic plants, 
the usual inhabitants of such situa- 
tions. Scarcely any attention, except 
some feeble attempts towards draining, 
is bestowed on the meadows; which 
are left, as they were found, to the 
care of Nature. 

The cultivation of flax is carried on, 
but to an inconsiderable extent; and, 
as may easily be imagined, not in the 
best manner. That of hemp is still 
more limited ; indeed, it cai scarcely 
be said to exist, since it is only occa- 
sionally seen in small patches ; the pro- 
duce being confined to the very limited 
consumption of the country, in the 
shape of twine or fishine lines. 

The system of pasturage forms the 
remaining and the chief branch of the 
rural economy of the Islands. It is 
evident, that the high mountain pas- 
tures, which constitute the principal 
part of the country, are in a great mea- 
Sure incapable of improvement; but 
the natives seem untortunately to have 


\ 


formed the same opinion Fespectin 
lower ones, and thus to hay Bie 
those obvious impr s reslected 
losi Somes ents OF en, 
closing, top-cressing, draining, or Jay 
ing-down to Srass, atter occasional cy}, 
tivation, by which their value would 
be so materially increased, The os 
ble improvements of that which on 
be called waste-land, may also be con. 
sidered as pointing rather to an ame. 
liorated system of pasturage, than to 
agriculture, properly speaking, The 
chief part of such wastes is moorland, 
formed principally of a mixed and dry 
peaty soil, comm only thin, and placed 
on a boitom of gravel or coarse clay; 
the produce consisting chiefly of heaths, 
with several coarse grasses and some 
mosses. Where these lands approach 
the sea, the growth of such plantsis 
checked, and at last destroyed; a fine 
green pasture-succeeding, which, under 
proper management, is capable of pro- 
ducing good crops of corn. The 
shores of the Long Island, wherever 
the numerous inlets of the sea intersect 
these moors, show striking examples 
of the fertilizing powers which the vi. 
Cinity of the salt-water possesses; or 
else of t!:¢ influence which it exerts in 
preventing the growth of bog-plants, 
and the consequent generation of peat. 
The same effects are produced by the 
application of calcareous manures; 
under which treatment the useless 
plants disappear, and are succeeded by 
clover and valuable grasses. Anexcel- 
lent black mould is formed in a few 
years, when cultivation has followed 
that practice ; and thisis more particue 
larly the case in those islands where 
the substratum is of trap. The same 
effect of converting the mooreland into 
green pasture is produced by turning 
the surtace, while the pasturing of cat 
tle prevents it from returning to it 
primitive state. The expense 1%) 1 
many cases, a serious obstacle to any? 
these modes of improvement, and in 
ceriain situations an insurmountable 
one; but they are, nevertheless, app 
ble to many thousands of acres now 
nearly useless, from which the returns 
would be both immediate and promis 
ble. Those who have wandered over 
the brown and bare lands ot ae “ 
of Sky, may easily imagine the dl I “ 
aspect these islands would ore “e 
‘ -arrye nto 
were such improvements Cal 
effect. 
Iris well known, that the rearing 
black cattle for exportation forms 
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These are almost invariably exported 
ia a lean state, and are generally pur- 
chased on the spot by itinerant d rovers; 
the risk and expense of treight making, 
iq many caseS, a Serious deduction 
fom the value of the animal. No at- 
tempts have been made to fatten Stock 
for salting 3 a plan which, with great 
robability, might In many of the 
islands beadopted with advantage. Nor 
js there any system of dairy farming, 
farther than is required to meet the 
current demands of the cultivator him- 
self; since neither butter nor cheese 
can be said to form articles of export, 
The breeds of cattle are small, and 
do not materially vary in the several 
islands ; except where they have, in the 
improved oncs, experienced recent at- 
tention : and it seems generally thought 
that they are not susceptible of any ex- 
change tor the better, nor of any other 
amelioration than such as may be 
founded on a good Selection of indivi- 
duals. Compared to the breeding of 
cattle, that of sheep must be considered 
asa modern improvement, or an inno- 
vation upon the ancient system, For- 
merly this animal was only reared for 
domestic consumption ; and St. Kilda 
is now the only island where the an- 
cient breed, supposed to be of Norwe- 
gian extraction, 1S still to be seen ree 
taining exclusive possession of the 
soll. Thiswretched race is nearly ex- 
tirpated every-where else, having given 
Way to that variety Known by the name 
of the Tweedale breed ; the Cheviot 
having been as yet but partially intro- 
duced, and not being at present ex- 
pected, from the circumstances of the 
climate, to gain an extensive footing. 
Few circumstances in the system of_ 
Highland farming are more remarkable 
to a stranger than the enormous num- 
ber of horses kept 3 a practice, how- 
ever, which is fast expiring. It is a 
moderate statement to say, that there 
are three times more than are neces 
sary ; since there was recently a com- 
mon tarm, even in Sky, possessing 
forty horses, where the whole work 
might have been performed with six. 
They are sometimes shod on the 
fore feet, often not at all; yet, when 
habituated to it, will travel without in- 
jury over the most stony reads, the feet 
‘quiring an unusual degree of hard- 
Hess, and justifying, as well as the 
Practices of the ancients, the notion 
fhat the shoe may, in many cases, and 
meer certain systems of work, be en- 
“ely dispensed with. Many of the 


islands, and among these Tirey and 
Coll, do not even possess a shoeing 
smith. There is no regular system of 
breeding for exportation, unless it be 
in Isla and Jura; and even in these it 
Is not Carried to any extent. 

Asses and mules are unknown in 
these islands, although they would 
probably be found of use as substitutes 
tor horses, trom their greater tacility 
in feeding. 

Goats have nearly disappeared ; and 
the few that are yet to be seen apper. 
tain generally to wealthy tenants, ras 
ther as objects of variety or of amuse- 
ment, than profit. 

There are few things more remark. 
able to a stranger who has been accus. 
tomed to the cottages of the South, 
than the total want ot gardens, oreven 
of any cultivated vegetable, beyond the 
potatoe. It is not an exaggeration, [ 
believe, to say, that there 1s not a cul:- 
nary vegetable in the country, except 
in the establishments of the proprie- 
tors and principal farmers; nor are 
even all those exempt from censure, for 
their neglect of this department of 
rural economy. 

COLL. 

The dimensions of Coll are very si- 
milar to those of Tirey, its extreme 
length being about twelve miles, and its 
mean breadth somewhat less than three. 
In the general outline of the coast it also 
resembles that island, although the exe 
rent of the rocky shores 1s perhaps greater, 
in proportion, to that of the sandy bays, 
It differs, however, materially in its ge- 
nerai aspect and surface, being so much 
covered with rocky hiils and protubers 
ances, as scarcely any-where to exhibit 
a continuous level or grassy plain, To 
wards the northern end of the island 
these indeed abound to such a degree, 
that, when viewed from a low pomt of 
sight, it seems to present but one entire 
surface of rocks. Notwithstanding this 
aspect of barrenness, it is interspersed 
with green spots of greater or less mage 
nitude, which are estimated to COMprise, 
in arable, meadow, and pasture iand, 
about one-third of its extent. 

‘ BARRA, 

This island is ef a very irregular and 
indented shape, contamimg but a small 
surface compared with its extreme die 
mensions, which are ten miles in length 
by seven in breadth. Lfideed the hill 
abowe Kulbar be considered only as an 
appendage, Its lenuth will be reduced to 
seven miles, This appendage ot Barta 
consists of a single hill, connected _ 
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the remainder of the island by a flat 
sand, over which the western and eastern 
seas almost meet at high-water. They 
have probably been at one time separate 
islands, subsequently united by the sandy 
isthmus which the action of the waters 
has thrown up; nor is it impossible that, 
in some of the revolutions to which these 
shores seem exposed, they may again be 
separated. 

A small fresh-water lake is to be seen 
at the southern end of this island, con- 
taining the ruins of a tower; the resi- 
dence of some ancient chief, or a place 
of refuge for his fainily, There are no 
other lakes of any note, and not a single 
permanent stream of water exists in the 
country. A few dry channels of water- 
courses are visible on the sides of the 
hills, which an oceasional shower fills, 
but which are speedily drained, on its 
cessation, Springs are almost equally 
deficients—a character which will be 
found very general throughout the re- 
mainder of the islands connected with 
Barra: other general features pervade 
the whole, 

VATERSA, SANDERA, PABBA, MULDONICH, 
MINGALA, BERNERA. 

These islands, together with a few 
islets of little note, form an irregular group 
to the south of Barra; the latter, which 
is the southernmost point of the Long Isle, 
being popularly known by the name of 
Barra Head. As the composition of the 
whole is similar, and as they present but 
little interest, a very brief notice of them 
will suflace. 

Vatersa is a small island, consisting of 
two distinet hil!s, connected by a flat 
sandy bar, where the opposing seas nearly 
meet. ‘Fhis small tract exhibits the 
broken remains of sand-hills, standing to 
mark the changes which the land has 
undergone by the gradual and alternate 
accumulation and dispersion of these 
banks, 

These islands are all composed of 
gneiss, differing in no way from that of 
Barra, already described, Vatersa offers 
perhaps more conspicuous examples of 
contortion and instances equally beau- 
tiful of the reticulations of the trap veins; 
while, as in the little island of Fudia, 
oxidulous iron is occasionally to be seen 
tn the granite veins, | 

It was settled in the evening that we 
should visit Barra Head on the following 
morning. Unfortunately the laird’s only 
boat had been left on the beach without 
an anchor a few days before, whence it 
was carried away by the tide and dashed 
w pieces. But there was an expedient 
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at hand, as there was ' 
island, and it was tone ™ the 
casion. In the morning, oe 
embark, it was discovered that ree to 
rowed oars had been negligently | ‘bore 
the beach on the preceding a on 
had, like the former boat, been tae 
away by the tide. There was — 
boat, but there were no oars, Oars cooid 
be borrowed somewhere: they woui 
be ready at some time in the day sat 
twelve or one o’clock ;—it would not be 
many hours too late ;—we could only be 
benighted in returning, By the time the 
oars had been sent for, it was discorered 
that the boatmen and servants were al 
absent cutting peat in a neighbouring 
island. But it was possible to find an. 
other expedient for this, by procuring 
some of the islanders. A messengerwas 
accordingly sent for four men. In the 
meantime the borrowed oars of one fish 
erman were fitted to the borsowed boat 
of another, but alas! all the islanders 
were absent making kelp. Thus the das 
was spent in arranging expedients and 
m removing obstacles. Thus is life 
spent in the Highlands ; and thus will it 
be spent by him who trusts to Highland 
arrangements for the accomplishment i 
his objects. 
ERISKA, FUDIA, HELLESA, GIA, 

Numerous islands lie in the strait be 
tween Barra and South Uist, and onthe 
eastern shore of the former, one small 
chain of which separates the harbour Ba 
hiravah from Ottervore road. The con 
position of the whole is precisely the 
same, 

Eriska is the boundary of Ottervore 
toward the north, and is separated from 
South Uist by a narrow and rocky soun’, 
being of considerable extent when com 
pared with the neighbouring 1slands. 
On a detached and high rock at its soutl 
ern end are to be seen the remains 0! 2 
square tower, the ancient residence 0 
some turbulent chieftain, This island 
offers also a circumstance of histor 
interest, having been the first place on 
which Prince Charles landed while ® 
his voyage from France to Arasaik, whee 
his disembarkation took place. 

SOUTH UIST» 

This island, the most extensive = 
group which constitutes the soul “ 
half of the extericr chain, 1s “ee 
from Barra by the islands of ; 
Eriska, and ae ee — J 
sound interspersed with sunk Fob, 
cepung the aan of Harris, this 5! ; 
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dreaded by mariners even more than that 
strait, on account of the distance to 
«which the dangerous ground extends 
westward, From Benbecula, at its 
northern extremity, it is also separated 
by a shallow  stratt interspersed with 
rocks and flat islands, intricate beyond 
description, The retiring tide leaves a 
bar of sand, which is so nearly uncovered 
at low-water, as to admit of a commu- 
nication between the two islands. On 
the eastern side the coast is rocky 
throughout, although scarcely ever pre- 
cipitous; and the water is deep, with a 
clean shore. On the western it presents 
ove uniform flat shore of sand, free from 
outlying rocks. 

The total length of South Uist is 
twenty miles, and its greatest breadth 
about nine. It may readily be divided 
into two nearly equal portions, by an 
imaginary but irregular line extending 
north and south. ‘The western half af- 
fords no subjects for the mineralogist, 
presenting one uniform alluvial flat of 
peat, interspersed with numerous lakes, 
and skirted toward the shore with sand, 

Of the innumerable islands which are 
found in Loch Skiport and in Kyleslewsa, 
interposed between South Uist and Ben- 
becula, I examined only a few. They 
all appear to be portions of the same 
rock which constitutes the rest of the 
country, among the protuberances of 
which the water insinuating itself, has 
generated a maltitudinous archipelago, 
which no patience could investigate, 
unless under yreater temptations than 
those presented by gneiss. ‘The simila- 
rityin the structure of Benbecula, adds 
a sufhcient confirmation of the truth of 
this conjecture, 

BENBECULA, 

This island is seven miles in length and 


eight in breadth, being of an-ovat shape. 


Although divided by a channel from the 
borth end of South Uist, it is, in a ge- 
heral view, undistinguishable; the division 
produced by that channel being so in- 
tricate and narrow as to be often invi- 
sible, 

The eastern side of the island, and 
the eastern portions of the northern and 
sou'hern boundaries, are characterized 
by those tortuous and intricate indenta- 
tions of the shores which occur in South 

ist. But they far exceed these in their 
Capricious sinuosities; forming a laby- 
rinth, trom which a stranger, attempting 
to ove among them, whether by land 
Or waier, is unable to extricate himself. 
Of these indentations Loch Uskevagh is 
the most remarkable, occupying a space 


of: ten or twelve miles in circumference, 
10 which the land and water are dispersed 
among each other in such equal propor- 
tions and such minute divisivns, that it 
is difficult to say which predominates, 
Surprising and pleasing as this scenery 
Is, it offers nothing picturesque, from the 
almost absolute identity of the parts and 
the lowness of the land; which, conse- 
quently, possesses no features adapted to 
landscape, vuid as it is of trees and of 
discriminating objects. Nature may be 
truly said to have here wasted her capa. 
bilities on a climate to which she has ree 
fused vegetation, nay, almost denied a 
soil, The imagination may paint these 
watery regions, situated ina fine climate, 
with sunny skies, adorned with trees, 
decked with flowers, aud embellished 
with works of art; and may, with Mirza, 
in its dreams, transport itself tu the 
flowery islands of the Blessed. But the 
Spectator soon rouses himself from his 
trance, and sees grey rocks covered with 
brown heath, and shores detormed with 
sea-weeds, among which a rising and a 
falling tide alternately conceals aud exe 
poses a bottom of dark ouze, 
POPULATION, 

Benbecula, like Barra, and other parts 
of this outer chain, affurds one of the 
most striking examples of that redua- 
dancy of population for which the tigh- 
lands have in many places been so fre- 
quently remarked. It is a question too 
interesting to be passed over in absolute 
silence; although a very slight notice 
alone of this and similar subjects is com 
patible with the design of this work. Ie 
has hitherto been discussed with much 
warmth, in Consequence of its connec- 
tion with many interests: the judgment 
of an uninterested person, although pere 
haps less competent tu treat it, will at 
any rate be unbiassed. But we must 
not stumble at the threshold of the argu. 
ment. A population is redundaat, whate 
ever be its absolute numbers, where 
the labourers, whether, as here, in the 
shape of keipemakers, of farmers, or of 
fishermen, are without suthcient employ- 
ment; and where, without an increase of 
it, they are unable to command a faic 
proportion of the necessaries of life. No 
one who is acquainted with this country 
can doubt the tact itself, as far as relates 
to the means of living, which are not the 
less deficient because the deficiency 18 
universal. Riches and poverty to acer- 
tain extent may be relative ; but there ts 
a point at which poverty 1s absolute, 
and where it does not cease to bean evil, 
although divested of those additional 

grievances 
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grievances which are the result of a com- 
parison with superior wealth. 

I need not describe at large the bene- 
ficial change which has taken piace in 
many parts of the Highlands, by the al- 
teration in the mode of letting farms, 
since it is now generally known, It is 
sufficient to say, that but few instances 
remain of the ancient mode of tenure in 
common or byrun-rg; the separation of 
each common farm into separate crofts or 
holdings having been adopted by most 
proprietors, and with evident advantages 
to all parties. In consequence of this 
system in some measure, but partly also 
from the assiyument of new lands to many 
of these crofters, accommodation has 
been found on the main-land in many in- 
stances for a much greater number of 
people than before; while a great deal of 
fresh land has been brought in, from the 
new stimulus given tothe industry of the 
people, by the possession of an inde- 
pendent kind of property, instead of a 
Jax interest in a joint and often-changing 
lot. In consequence of this arrangement, 
it has happened, that large tracts have 
been thrown into sheep-farms, with little 
difficulty or distress from the removal of 
the ancient tenants, while the produce of 
the estate, and the proprietor’s revenne,* 
have been materially increased. 

The Englishman, to whom the babits 
and feelings of ths people are unknown, 
will be surprised that such a state of 
things can exist at all, and not less so, to 
find that it is difficult to apply a remedy. 
Ile expects that the natural overflowing of 
people in ore place will, without effort, 
discharge its superfluity on those where 
there is adeficiency, He is unacquaint- 
ed with the pertinacity with which the 
Highlanders adhere to their place of 
birth; and that, it would seem, exactly in 
the inverse ratio of all apparent causes 
Ofattraction, At the same time it must 
be remarked, that the insulated state, the 
peculiar habits, and the language of 
these people, present additional obstacles 
to migration; and that many changes, 
yet far distant, must be made, betore 
such a free communication shali be esta- 
blished, as shall allow it to take place 
without effort and without pain,—betore 


it shall become a cursent part of the sys- 


tem of action, 

_ Its said in recent writings, that the 
islands turnish seme thousands of soldiers 
to the service, and the statement is al- 
ways adorned with au eulogium on the 





* Is this a primary object with a moral 
ecouomist?—E vit. 


wages. This labour has been ¢ 
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military character and the milit 
pensities of the natives, Th N'Y Pree 
of those who are soldj © Character 
Udiers adinits of 
question; butit must not be made, ho 
tu cover an unfounded assertion ig 
Ing their military propensities, The . 
every-where notedly averse to the 
and I do not say, without abundant Wa 
mation, that it probably would be im. 
possible to raise @ single recruit by beat 
of drum, or a single volunteer for ihe 
navy, throughout the Islands; more par. 
ticularly in those where the population 
18 the most crowded and most needy. 
in other words, where the ancient habits 
are most prevalent, It is doubttul, if tie 
whole of the islands possess at this mo. 
ment an hundred men in both services, 
Sky, with a population of atleast 16,000, 
has not a man in the army. The same 
Is true of Arran, less remote, yet equally 
under the influence of the ancieu 
system. 
NORTH UIST. 

This island is the northernmost of 
that division of the Long Island whichis 
made by the sound of Harris ; bearing, at 
the same time, many physical marks by 
which it is distinguished from the res 
mainder of the chain northwards, [tis 
of an irregularly rounded triangular 
shape, its greatest length being sixteen 
miles, and its greatest breadth abou 
thirteen. | 

KELP. 

Having mentioned the kelp of Loch 
Maddy, I may extend the remarks 0 
this manufacture for a few lines ; siuce & 
is almost the only one which may be:aid 
to exist in the islands, and since its esta- 
blishment, although Lut recent, Las 
made so material an addition to te 
value of these estates, and to the demaud 
for labour. The total produce of the 
western islands in kelp varies from 30W 
to 6000 tons, of which two-thirds are te 
produce of the Long Island; the ay 
its highly-indented shores, and 1“ 
consequent extent of surlace, a -* 
of the superior tranquillity, of the water 
in which the plants grow. | 

In nolan 5 may be remarked, a 
the kelp 1s reserved by the propriet 
and manufactured onhisaccounty a") 
questionable piece of policy yn 
points of view. A large pars ow 
population is employed for Ue sit 
summer months in the manulact t 
which is so laborious and ann 
have no parallel in this country, *”, 
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dered a servitude, since it is generally 
the condition of tenure, and either the 
wholeora portion of the rent by which 
tie tenant holds his farm, 

As far as relates to the details of this 
manufacture, they seem to have been for 
some years past in a state of rapid im- 
provement, and to have attained, on 
many of the estates, in Consequence of 
the attention of the proprietors or their 
agents, all the perfection of which they 
are susceptible, The time occupied in 
it, as I before remarked, is about three 
months, namely, June, July, and Aus 
vust. Drifteweed, thrown on the shores 
hy storms, and consisting chiefly of fucus 
digitatus and saccharinus, is used to a 
certain extent when fresh and uninjured 5 
hut the greater part is procured by cut- 
ting other plants of this tribe at low- 
water, Soda is well known to abound 
most in the hardest fuci, the serratus, 
digitatus, nodosus, and vesiculosus. On 
some estates they are cut biennially, on 
others once in three years: nor does it 
seem to be ascertained what are the 
relative advantages or disadvantages of 
these different practices. The weed is 
burnt in a coffer of stones, a Construc- 
tion which, however rude it may appear, 
seems fully adequate to the purpose. 

The method of landing the weed after 
cutting, is simple and ingenious, A rope 
of heath or birch-twigs is laid at low- 
water beyond the portion cut, and the 
ends are brought up on the shore. At 
ligh-water, the whole being afloat tos 
gether, the rope is drawn at each end, 
and the included material is thus com- 
pelled, at the retiring tide, to settle on 
the line of high-water mark. 

The quantity of sea-weed required to 
make a ton of kelp, is estimated, as I 
have already noticed, at twenty-four tons, 
but varies, according to the state of its 


moisture; and hence a conception of the 


labour employed in this manufacture may 
be formed, since the whole must be cut, 
carried on horses, spread out, dried, 
and stacked, before it is ready for 
UNINs 

PEAT. 

The peat in this country is in general 
of considerable depth, reaching from ten 
to twenty feet downwards, and almost 
always incumbent on a body of alluvial 
sfavel, or on the bare rock. In some 
‘tuations It is found to repose on a bed 
o fine and soft but not tenacious pale 
seyish clay, which, on burning, i3 con- 
‘erted into a white powder, and applied 
by the natives to the purposes of scour- 
i OF p lishing metallic utensils, [tis a 
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porcelain clay, resulting from the decom- 
position of the felspar in the gneiss, 

The peat of North Uist, as well as 
that of many other parts of the Long 
Island, is in a state of extreme decompo- 
sition at its lower parts. On this ace 
count, it forms, when dried, a compact 
substance of great density, which is in- 
capable of being again affected by expo. 
sure to rain, and which requires therefore 
no protection when completed. Its 
specific gravity is much greater than that 
of ordinary peat. It burns with so 
bright a flame, as to supersede the neces- 
sity of lightin the cottages of the natives, 
and with a glow of heat equal to that of 
the inferior kinds of coal; while it is cae 
pable of being formed into a compact 
charcoal, fit forthe purposes of the black- 
smith. The introduction of a few re- 
marks on the formation of this substance 
will hardly be deemed to require excuse, 
as itis a question intimately connected 
with geology, 

In general, it forms but a single stra- 
tum, bedded on the rock, or on the allu- 
vial matter above. Occasionally, how- 
ever, it is found alternating with sand, 
clay, gravel, or sheilemarl. The latter 
alternation is the most remarkable, and 
occurs only when the peat has been form- 
ed under-water, or when, after the drain- 
age or extermination of a lake, it has 
grown above the decomposed mass of 
fresh-water shells which occurs in those 
places. The former alternations occur 
either from the blowing of sand on the 
sea-shores, or from deposits of alluvial 
matter brought down by mountain tor- 
rents. 

Although fragments of trees are fre- 
quently found buried in it, these are not 
essential. They must be considered as 
accidental substances, and occur, in those 
cases where it has been formed in forests, 
partly from the decomposition of their 
fallen leaves, and partly from that of 
the plants which grew under their shade, 
Oak, fir, alder, and birch, are the woods 
most frequently found; and it is almost 
unnecessary to say, that the remains of 
animals, and other accidental substances, 
are occasionally buried in peat. The 
plants which, by their destruction, con- 
tribute to its generation, vary according 
to the situation in which it has been 
formed. In any one situation some spe- 
cies ave more abundant than others, from 
circumstances too obvious to need enu- 
meration. It has often been asserted, 
that sphagnum palustre is the true basis 
of peat: this however 13 an unsupport- 
ed opiniom. Dovbtless, in peculiar bogey 
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situations, it forms a predominant ingre- 
dient; but large tracts of peat may he 
found in many places where this moss 
never grew. 

The process by which these vegetables 
are converted into peat is very obvious ; 
and the consequent increase of that sub- 
stance is easily understood, without en- 
dowing it, as has been often done, with 
living powers. It is most easily seen in 
thesphagnum. In this, as the lower ex- 
tremity of the plant dies and is decom. 
posed, the upper sends forth fresh roots, 
like most of the mosses; the individual 
thus becoming in a manner immortal, 
and supplying a perpetual fund of de- 
composing vegetable matter. A similar 
process, although less distinct, takes 
place in many of the rushes and grasses ; 
the ancient roots dying, together with the 
outer leaves, while an annual renovation 
of both perpetuates the existence of the 
plant. Other vegetables again add to 
the common stock by their annual death, 
their existence being repeated in seedling 
plants ; while others still, of a perennial 
nature, contribute only by the ordinary 
decay and renewal of their leaves and 
flowers. 

The progress of this decay, the grada- 
dation from the living vegetable to solid 
inorganic peat, is generally easy to trace. 
Where the living plant is still in contact 
with it, the roots of the rushes and ligne- 
ous vegetables are found vacillating be- 
tween life and death in a spongy half-de- 
composed mass. Lower down, the pul- 
verized carbonaceous matter is seen 
mixed with similar fibres still resisting 
decomposition, These gradually disap- 
pear, and at length a finely-powdered 
substance alone is found, the process 
being completed by the total destruction 
of all the organized bodies. If this pro- 
cess has been carried on upen a drained 
declivity, the result is a loose powdery 
inatter, namely, heath-soil, or mountain- 
peat; if in an inundated or wet soil, it is 
a mixture of that powder in the water, or 
the flow-moss of agriculturists, Interme- 
diate circumstances produce intermedi- 
ute conditions, and thus many varieties 
of peat are the result; while all these are 
further increased by ditierences in the 
vegetable ingredients, in the me during 
which the process has lasted, in the de- 
gree of drainage, and in the elevation or 
other causes aflecting the temperature or 
moisture of the atmosphere, The pro. 
perties of peat, as a fuel, vary according 
to those circumstances; the best being 
that of which the decomposition is most 
complete, and the specific gravity and 
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compactness greatest, 
in that of ‘Noh Vist heer 
= to these remarks, m= Gren 
S the growth of 
keeps pace with that bya peste 
from which it is formed, it — 
that the cessation of the one is im ~ Wy 
that of the other. Hence the a - 
now at length understood, of ha 
the living turfon the bog whence Deaths 
been cut ; a condition now required in r 
leases where liberty tocut it is incloded 
No vegetable seems willingly to attach 
itself hs ~ peat; and thus a 
once bared to a sufficient depth rema; 
naked: where the deconmedine tin 
juciptent, the process of vegetation js 
renewed aud continued without difficulty, 
The labour of making peat is an evi 
which it would be most desirable to see 
remedied ; since it occupies a great por 
tion of the summer, employs many bands 
in the making, and many animals in the 
carriage : while even all the labour which 
can be commanded is sometimes insufh. 
cient 60 procure an adequate supply. It 
is estimated at a third of the total e- 
pense of the farm ; an estimate probably, 
In some Cases, not beyond the truth, In 
this island, however, and generally 
through the Long Island, the vicinity of 
the peat, together with its compact 
quality and gooduess, renders it a much 
cheaper article. 


HARRIS, 

Harris is of an irregular form, resem 
bling the three qnarters of a square, ils 
diagonal length being about twenty-four 
miles, and its breadth about seven. It 
presents a coast every-w here deeply inter- 
sected by sea lochs, which, as is usually 
the case in this country, are interspersed 
with islands and rocks, On the eat 
side, nearly the whole shore presents ths 
character, few slopes descending intotle 
sea, and scarcely a beach or sandy bay 
being visible throughout its whole extet! 
Numerous harbours are formed by these 
lochs; while the intricacy of their sinuds 
ties offer shores resembling, in length and 
complication, those already described in 
Benbecula and North Uist; with ths 
difference, however, that the islands and 
cliffs which form them are considerably 
higher, and often, indeed, approach ‘ 
the mountain character. Tuese rs 
are bare, or sprinkled with rare 
scanty patches of verdure, which, #1 
of somewhat continuous extent, are ger 
rally inhabited by solitary tenants, 5 © 
sisting by the double occupation of tar 
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SCARPA, TARANSA, SCALPA, 

These three are the -only detached 
lands of considerable'size connected with 
Harris: in ageological view, they may be 
considered as portions of it. The sub- 
stances found in the two latter render 
them worthy of notice, although they pre- 
sent too little variety to call for a dee 
tailed consideration. 

Scarpa and Taransa are each moun- 
tainous, the former consisting of one 
rocky mountain of gneiss about 1000 feet 
in height, and the latter, of two hills of 
less elevation, connected hy a sandy isth- 
mus, I discovered nothing in Scarpa 
worthy of particular regard; but the 
granite veins of Taransa are conspicuous 
for the magnitude and beauty of the 
crystals of mica which they contain. The 
smailer are generally very regular, and 
are crystallized in short prisms or tables, 
often two inches in their long dimension : 
the larger are less regular, attaining to 
nearly a foot in length. They are rarely 
found so large in Scotland, 

LEWIS. 

The total length of Lewis, is forty 
miles, from the boundary line to the Bute, 
and its greatest breadth, between Ru 
Ushenish and the Gallan Head, rather 
more than twenty, The outline of the 
coast is much more regular than those of 
the preceding islands; as it offers only 
one considerable indentation on the 
western side, and on the northern half 
one of those inlets which, in the others, 
form such numerous and commodious 
harbours, 

The general aspect and face of the 
country 1s such as to adinit of a very ba- 
tural division into two portions, of cha- 
racters quite distinct, although not di- 
vided by astrong line. The group of 
mountains which surround Clisseval con. 
tinues across the commen boundary of 
Lewis and Harris without change of Chae 
racter, branchiug away, at length, in a 
crescent-like form, on the east and west 
sides, and maintaining, in these direc- 
tions, a considerable altitude, while in 
the ceutre it declines more rapidly into a 
set of lower elevations, between the heads 
of Loch Roig and Loch Seaforth. By 
degrees it subsides into an undulating 
aod uneven land towards Loch Kenhula- 
vig. The mouutains on the west side, 
between Loch Resort and Loch Bernera, 
are however higher than those which lie 
from the entrance of Loch Seaforth to 
Loch Shell; and, when viewed in different 
directions, whether from the sea, from 
the high lands in the interior, or from 
the highest summits of Harris, seem no 


way inferiur to them in elevation, From 
these various positions, assuining points 
where the principal summits were at 
equal distances from the point of obser- 
vauon, I concluded that Suaneval was 
nearly equal in height to Clisseval in 
Harris, which, as already shown, was 
found to be 2700 feet. As there is no 
map of thus country, I found considera- 
ble difficulty in procuring the names of 
the mountwas, and shall therefure men- 
Gon vo more of them; observing merely, 
that the other hills conaected with this 
principal summit dectine trom it by very 
slow devrees, till they terminate at the 
Gallan Head and the Kyles Fiota, 

Wile the summits and sides of the 
high biilsare naked and rocky, the plain 
Jacd is clothed with a thick bed of peat, 
obseuring almost every-where the rocky 
substratum, or only suffering it to break 
through iv occasional protuberances, The 
aspect of this interior level is that of an 
universal, desolate, brown moor; pastured 
iu the summer months, and in the winter 
almost impassable to man or animals, 
Towards the sea, as is generally the case, 
yreen pastures are found ; and here also 
some tracts of alluvial land of considerable 
extent occur, affording an excellent soil, 
The best of this land hes at the northern 
extremity; and wherever situated, it is 
the sole receptacle of the great popula- 
tion by which the Lewis, like the rest of 
the Long Island, is crowded ; may I ada, 
encumbered, 

THE INHABITANTS. 

Numerous fishing-buats are generally 
to be seen abour the Butt, manned each 
by nine men, rowing eight oars in double 
banks, a practice no where else to be ob~ 
served. The’people themselves are also 
striking|y dissimilar to the general popu- 
lation of the Islands; preserving their 
unmixed Danish blood in as great purity 
at least as the inhabitants of Shetland ; 
avd probably, with much of the man. 
ners and appearance of the times when 
this country was an itegrant part of the 
Norwegian kingdom. ‘hey constitute 
even now an independent colony among 
their neighbours, who stil consider them 
as a distinct people, and almost view 
them in the hght of foreigners. The 
district which they possess is by far the 
most fertile and valuable part of the 
island, and they occupy it in the ancient 
slovenly system of joint-tenaatry. They 
are reputed industrious fishermen, but 
they only fish for their own consumption 5 
appearing to abound in food, as they are 


all fat and ruddy. They possess almost 
ue eye and sanguine 
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complexion of their original ancestors ; 
and, with their long matted hair, never 
profaned by comb or scissars, cannot be 
distinguished fromthe present race, as we 
still meet them manning the northern 
ships. Notwithstanding their rude aspect 
and uncouth dress, they are mild in mane 
ners, and are esteemed acute and intel- 
ligent. 
ANTIQUITIES, 

It is well known that Scotland pos- 
seses numerous specimens of those struc- 
tures which have been attributed to the 
Druids; but, with one exception, they 
are, in the Western Islands, both rare 
and unimportant. The neighbourhood 
of Loch Bernera contains many of them, 
and all comprised in a tract compara 
tively small, since a square mile would 
probably include the whole, They are 
situated in an open and fertile tract on 
the borders of this intricate inlet of the 
sea ; and if they were really temples dedi- 
cated to Druidical worship, their aggre- 
gation would seem to imply that this 
spot was the seat of a college, as it has 
been called, of this order of priests,—a 
Druidical monastery. 

The form is that of a cross, containing, 
atthe intersection, acircle, witha central 
stone; an additional line being super- 
added on one side of the longest arms, 
and nearly parallel to it. Were this 
line absent, its form and proportion 
would be nearly that cf the Roman cross, 
or common crucifix. The longest line of 
this cross, which may be considered as 
the general bearing of the work, lies in a 
direction 24° west of the meridian. The 
total length of this line is at present 588 
feet; but there are stones to be found in 
the same direction for upwards of ninety 
feet further, which have apparently been 
a continuation of it, but which, having 
fallen, like others, through icerent parts 
of the building, have someti:nes been 
overwhelmed with vegetation, leaving 
blanks, that impair its present continuity, 
The whole length may therefore with 
little hesitation be taken at 700 feet. 
The cross-line, intersecting that now de- 
scribed at right angles, measures 204 feet; 
but, as it is longer on one side than the 
other, its true measure is probably also 
greater, although 1 was not able tu dis- 
cover any fallen stones at the extremi- 
ties ; the progress of cultivation having 
here interfered with the integrity of the 
work, The diameter of the circle which 
occupies the centre of the cross is sixty- 
three feet, the lines ceasing where they 
meet the circumference. The stone 


which marks the centre, s twelve feet in 


height. The heights of the other 

which are used in the construction 
various, but they rarely reach biel 
feet: a few of seven or eight feet a “ 
be found, and one, reaching to thirtee, lo 
seen near the extremity of the Jon " 

The intervals between the finias wn 
from two to ten feet or more; but ie 
probable that the larger spaces have . 
sulted from the falling of the Jess ri l 
rooted pillars which occupied hoe. 
places, The number of stones jy the 
circle is thirteen, independently of th 
central one; and the number jy thie 
whole bullding, either erect o 
fallen, is forty-seven, 

The aspect of this work is very striking 
as it occupies the highest situation on 
gentle swelling eminence of moor-land: 
there being no object, not even a rock ut 
stone, to divert the attention, and dini. 
nish the impression which it makes, The 
circles found in the vicinity are less per- 
fect, and present no linear appendaves; 
their average diameter varies from forty 
to fifty feet, and one of them contains 
four uprights, placed in a quadrangular 
form within its area. I may add to this 
general account, that solitary stones, ap- 
parently of a monumental nature, are 
found in this neighbourhood, as well as 
in the island of Bernera, and in other 
parts of Lewis. 

The remains of one of those singular 
structures called Pictish Towers is found 
not far from this place, connected with 
a subterranean passage, which is supposed 
by the natives to reach the sea. To trace 
the date, or the authors, of these build. 
ings, appears a hopeless attempt, as i 
analogous works appear to exist else 
where ; and neither carvings, monumens, 
nor inscriptions, have been found attach 
ed to them, so as to give a probable clue 
towards the discovery. 

The three in Glen Elg are of the 
same size, or nearly su. Those in Suther- 
land vary, and in some instances *) 
pear to have been of somewhat smaller 
dimensions, as far as can be judged from 
their present dilapidated state. It 
very difficult to comprehend the desiga 0! 
the architects, since the upper galleries 
that lie between the inner and outer 
wall, are insufficient to admit a man: 
some, achild could scarcely creep along: 
Nor are these galleries provided with €5° 
ternal apertures for defence,—@ nana 
stance which bespeaks the purpose 7 
that. construction in the Galloway sa 
ers, and in those keeps which, like 7 
of Restormel Castle, consist of two 
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‘. probable that they were merely the 
strong houses of the chieftains of those 
days, the internal area being appropri- 
ated to the occasional inclosure of the 
cattle, in cases of alarm or warfare, 

Of their relative antiquity to those 
much more singular buildings, the vitrified 
works, it 1s impossible to conjecture, 

THE FLANNAN ISLES, 

These islands are seven in number, 
and lieseventeen miles to the north-west 
of the Gallan Head in Lewis, to which 
estate they belong. The largest appears 
to contain about eighty acres, the second 
perhaps twenty, and the rest are of 
much smaller dimensions, The two first 
are fully stocked with sheep, although the 
traveller, who has found some difhiculty 
in climbing to the surface, may be ata 
loss to conjecture by what means they 
are carried up the cliffs orremoved. The 
smaller are unoccupied, a circumstance 
rare in the Highlanas, and arising, here, 
only from their inconvenient situation, 

The annual rent of the whole is 10/,a 
price paid rather for the birds by which 
they are inhabited, than for the grass 
they produce. Various sea-fowl, of the 
species usually found in these seas, have 
here established their colonies; but the 
most numerous is the puffin, These lite. 
rally cover the ground; so that when, 
on the arrival of a boat, they all come 
out of their holes, the green surface of 
theisland appears like a meadow thickly 

enamelled with daisies. ‘The soil isso per- 
forated by these burrows,thatit is scarcely 
possible to take a step on solid ground. 
On any alarm,a concert of a most extra- 
ordinary naturecommences. Those who 
have not frequented similar coasts, will 
perhaps smile, when the effect produced 
by the united cries of the various sea- 
fowl, is called harmonious, Separately 
considered, the individuals cannot be 


esteemed peculiarly melodious, yet. the 


total effect is no less pleasing than extrae 
ordinary ; and may not unaptly be com- 
pared to the ancient ecclesiastical com- 
positions which abound in a perpetual 
recurrence of fugue and imitation ona 
few simple notes. It requires no effort 
Cl imagination to trace the sound of the 
flute, the hautboy, and the bassoon, in 
the cries of the several birds; the upper 
parts being maintained by the terns and 
tne gulls, the tenors by the auk tribe, 
While the basses are occasionally sounded 
y the cormorants, The cultivated mu- 
‘cian will, independently of the general 
elect, derive pleasure from the perpetual 
repetition, and the apparently perfect 
fesulution of the discords ; while the 


whole is varied by the pauses which are 
occasionaily interposed, aud by the swel- 
ling of the sounds on the breeze; or by 
their alternate increase and diminution, 
as the alarm subsides and is again re- 
newed, 

SULISKER, (NORTII RONA.) 

Sulisker (or Barra) appears to be 
about half a mile in diameter, having a 
grass y slope towards the north, and pre- 
senting to the south a bluff face of $00 
teet or more in height. It is mbabited 
only by sea-biids and principally by 
gannets, the exposed situation and the 
dithculty of landing, rendering it INEXDe~ 
dient tokeep sheep on it, as is done, with 
no great profit indeed, in the Flannan 
isles. During one week in the breeding- 
season, it 1s visited for the sake of the 
feathers, by the tenant of both the 
islands, who resides in Lewis, 

Rona is accesible in one spot only, and 
even that with difficulty, from the long 
swell which is rarely altogether absent in 
this sea. The landing-place is only the 
face of an irregular clitf, and it is neces. 
sary tu be watchful for the moment, to 

jump out on the first ledge of rock to 
which the boat is lifted by the wave, To 
find inhabitants on such an island, is a 
strong proof, among many others, of the 
value of land in this country compared to 
that of labour. There are few parts of 
Britain where Rona would not be aban. 
doned to the sea-fowls, that seem its pro- 
per tenants. - ; 

The length of this island was estimated 
at a mile and a quarter, and its breadth, 
where widest, at half amile,—thetime not 
admitting of a more accurate measure- 
ment. Its position is nearly cast and 
west, and, at the western cxiremity, the 
rocks run far out into long flat ledges: 
there is also a similar ledge towards the 
north, partially covered with grass. The 
remainder of the island is surrounded 
by high cliffs more or less abrupt, per- 
pendicular at the northern side, and there 
rising to an elevation of 400 feet or more, 
Numerous caverns, some of considerable 
magnitude, are seen in these clits; while 
the contrast between the great fuain ot 
the waves that break into them and the 
pitchy darkness of their deep abysses, 
united to the grey mist of the driving 
sky, speckied with the bright wings of ln- 
pumerable sea-fowl, produces eliccts 
fitted for the pencil of Turner, and of 
him alone. The violence and height ot 

the mountainous seas which in winter 
break on this island, are almost incredie 
ble. The dykes of the sheep-tvids are 
often thrown down, and stones uf chore 
inuus 
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moos bulk removed from their places, at 
elevations reaching to 200 teet above the 
high-water mark,—so powerful is the 
breach of the sea. Thus the landis ina 
state of constant diminution at the west- 
ern end, and the soil is here washed 
away fur a considerable space. The 
gsland lies with a general declivity to- 
wards the south, and presents an even 
swelling surface covered with verdure. 
The highest point is near the eastern ex- 
tremity, and does not seem to exceed 600 
feet. To sit on this spot, whence no 
trace of human existence is visible, and 
to contemplate, from such narrow bounds, 
the expanse of water every-where meeting 


the sky, produces a feeling of solitude and ° 


abandonment, ike that of the deserted 
mariner on a distant rock. The ship on 
the ocean is a world in itself. There, 
even if alone, we seem tu move towards 
the society we have left:—but Rona is for 
ever fixed in the solitary sea, 

Some years have now past since this 
island was inhabited by several families, 
who contrived to subsist, by uniting fish- 
iny to the produce of the soil. In at- 
tempting to land ona stormy day, all the 
mei were lost by the upsetting of their 
boat 5 since which time it has been in 
the possession of a principal tenant in 
Lewis. [tis now inhabited by ene tamily 
only, consisting of six individuals, of 
which the female patriarch has been 
forty years on the island, The occu- 
pent of the farm is a cottar, cultivating it 
and tending fifty sheep for bis employer, 
to whom he is bound tor eight years ;—an 
wHnECcessary precaution, since the nine 
chains of the Styx could afford no greater 
security than the sea that surrounds him, 
as he is not permitted to keep a boat, 
During a residence, now of seven years, 
he had, with the exception of a visit 
from tbe boat of the Fortunée, seen no 
face but that of his employer and bis own 
family. Twice in the year, that part of 
the crop which is not consumed on the 
farm, together with the produce of the 
sheep and the feathersobtained from the 
sea-tuwl, which he is bound to procure, 
are taken away by the boat from Lewis ; 
and thus his communication with the ex. 
ternal world is maintained, Fortunately, 
he seemed to care but little fur any thing 
out of the linus of his own narrow 
kingdom. 

Ou the appearance of our beat, the 
women and children were seen running 
away to the cliffs to hide themselves, 
loaded with the very little movable pro- 
perty they possessed 5 while the man and 

lis SON Were employed in driving away 


the sheep. We micht hare imag; 
ourselves landing in an island of 
Pacific Ocean. A few words of — 
soon recalled the latter; but it WAS 50 
time before the females came from mae 
retreat,—very unlike in look to the abe 
bitants of a civilized world, 


HABITATION, 

Such is the violence of the wind in this 
region, that not even the solid mass of g 
Highland hut can resist it. The house is 
therefore excavated in the earth, the 
wall required for the support of the roof 
scarcely rising two feet above the sy. 
face. The roof itself is but little raised 
above the level, and is covered with 
great weight of turf, above which is the 
thatch ; the whole being surrounded with 
turf-stacks, to ward-off the gales, The 
entrance to this subterranean retreat is 
through a Joug, dark, narrow, and tor 
tuous passage, hke the gallery of a mine, 
commencing by an aperture not thre 
feet high, and very difficult to find, 
With little trouble it might be effectually 
concealed ; nor, were the fre suppressed, 
could the existence of a house be su 
pected,—the whole having the appearance 
of a collection of turf-stacks and dung 
hills, Although our conference bad 
Jasted some time, none of the party dis 
covered that it was held on the top of the 
house. It seemed to have been co- 
structed for concealment from white 
bears, or men more savage still, with a 
precaution now at least useless. The 
interior strongly resembles that of 2 
Kamschatkan hut; receiving no other 
light than that from the smokeehole, “ 
ing covered with ashes, festooned with 
strings of dried fish, filled with smoke, 
and having scarcely an article of fur 
ture. Such is life in North Rona; ané, 
though the women and children were half. 
naked, the mother old, and the wil 
deaf, they appeared to be erica 
well fed, and little concerned about hii 
the rest of the world was doing. 


RONA. (EAST.) 

Rona is five miles in length and less 
than one in breadth, forming a gos A 
rallel ridge, prolonged from the nort “ 
part of Rasay, and geologically, 
nected witli it by the intormene re 
Maltey, and some smaller roc * “me 
scattered in the sound by whicht ai 
divided. The greatest elevation 
not seem any-where to excee five a 
dred feet, tbe whole ridge being “1 
rated by deep irregular valleys ae 
rocky hills, much resembling ™ 
gencral characters those of Col, 
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THE GNEISS ISLANDS, 

The great or picturesque featares of 
gueiss present every possible variety. Ie 
oitea exhibits @ dead level for a consi- 
derable space, a8 in Tirey, Benbecula, 
and other islands before described; the 
only access obtained to the naked rock 
being from some pool of water or acci- 
dental breach of the surface. Occasiou- 
ally, as in Lewis, protuberant masses are 
seen breaking through the suil, These 
become, in other situations, as in Coll 
and Rona, so numerous, that, on a ge- 
neral view, nothing but a continuvus 
extent of rock can be seen; the small 
quantity of herbage, with the occasional 
lakes that occupy the intermediate spaces, 
being only visible in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the spectator. These rocky 
hills rarely exceed an hundred feet in 
heiyht. In the northern and central 
parts of Scotland, the prevailing features 
of the country are, like those of Corn 
wall, undulating; and the gneiss is gee 
neraily covered with wet moory soil, or 
with peat. These undulations gradually 
increase in height, assuming the moun- 
tainous character, and displaying broken 
faces of rock. In further progress, they 
produce a craggy and abrupt outline; 
while the mountaing on the western coast 
attain an elevation equalling the general 
average of those throughout the country. 
Loch Hourn is particularly distinguished 
by the height and ruggedness of the hills 
that surround it; among which the dis- 
tuct of Knoydart is pre-eminent, forming 
indeed the wildest tract in all Scotland. 

[twill be immediately seen, that there 
are two principal varieties of gneiss; the 
one of a granitic and the other of a 
schistose structure, From the latter a 
soil is formed, and general features pro- 
duced, scarcely differing from those which 
occur where micaceous schist isthe sub- 
stratum, The former is remarkable for 
its indestructibility ; and hence arises the 
peculiar nakeduess of the countries that 
are composed of it. 

THE TRAP ISLANDS. 

The trap is obviously divided into two 
Principal groups, Sky being the centre of 
the one, and Mull of the other; these 
being however connected by detached 
Masses, occupying either the intermediate 
slands or parts of the continent. ‘The 
Suiant isles, and the remarkable rocks at 
Lich Maddy, formerly described, are 
vund at the outskirts of this boundary, 
‘rom which, however, St. Kilda may be 


€xc uded, on account of its total want of 
Probable connexion. 


The first feature which arrests the at- 
tention, in considering these islands, is 
the noncouformity of outline they 
seat to the general uorth-easterly bears 
ings of the coasts, This contrast is 
peculiarly remarkable in Sky, where 
the larger part of the island presents 
a tendency different from that of the 
smaller portion. The furmer consists of 
trap; whereas the latter is formed of the 
stratified rocks, both primary and secon. 
dary, and maintains its general position 
with respect to the continent ; preserve 
ing the regular directions of those rocks 
where they occur in more continuous 
masses. 

RASAY. 

This island is estimated to be fifteen 
miles in length, and, where widest, three 
in breadth. Neither of its longest shores 
differs much from an uniform line; but 
the differences, slight as they are, and 
therefore the less noted in the maps, are 
peculiarly important to a geologist, as 
they are cotinected with chang¢s in the 
nature of the rocks, the relations uf 
which they serve at the saine time to 
compare and determine. 

The west side of the island has a most 
uninteresting aspect; presenting long 
ridges of grey rock, ill diversified by the 
brown hue of the heath and the arid yel- 
low of the scirpus ca#spitosus, the joint 
tenants of similar soils, The east side 
is, on the contrary, covered with scat- 
tered farms, each surrounded with its 
cultivated tract, and the whole diversified 
by towering rocks, formidable cliffs, and 
patches of brushwood, On this side, 
scenes of considerable grandeur occur, 
generally marked by great breadth and 
simplicity of manner, and by powerful 
effect; at times however verging to an 
artificial character, in the architectural 
regularity of the flat sandstone cliffs, 
which are frequently split into columnar 
and conical forms, rising like towers 
above the deep dark sea, that warkes 
their bases. The houses, perched on 
these summits, seem more like the re- 
treats of the birds that hover round them, 
than the habitations of human beings; 
the eye from below scarcely distinguish- 
ing them, far less their inhabitants. 

FLODDA. : 

This island appears to be about two 
miles in length and half a ule in breadth, 
presenting a nearly flat suriace, elevated, 
at the utmost, fifty feet above the level 
of the sea. 

The whole island is formed of the 


graywacké schist and red sandstune, a!- 
ready 
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ready described as !found near Brochel 

Castle; the former, however, bearing a 

very conspicuous proportion to the latter. 
SKY. 

The extreme length of this island ap- 
pears to be about forty-five miles, and 
that line, lying between Vaternish point 
and the point of Sleat, is not materially 
different from a mean length of its sides, 
considering it as a parallelogram, Its 
extreme breadth lies between Copnahow 
point and Runa bradden, and may be 
taken at twenty-four miles, 

The surface of Sky is almost invariably 
hilly, presenting three distinct assem 
blages of mountains, separated by inter- 
vening tracts of high and undulating 
land: the plain of Kilmuir, and a small 
tract near Loch Bracadale, are the only 
exceptions, 

The prevailing rocks of the whole 
ridge, from the point of Sleat to the Kyle 
rich, are, red sandstone, argillaceous 
schist, and quartz rock, accompanied bv 
a body of gneiss, and by other sub- 
stances, 

SPAR CAVES, 

The promontory of Strathaird is low 
at its extremity, being there formed 
of those stratified rocks which constitute 
a portion of the adjoining shores of Loch 
Eishort, but it mses gradually towards 
Blaven by a succession of hills of trap, 
presenting no remarkable features. It 
is for the most part surrounded by cliffs, 
rarely exceeding sixty or seventy feet in 
height, and cut smoothly down, so as to 
afford a perfect display of the succession 
of the strata of which they are composed, 
On the eastern side these are remarkable 
for the very extraordinary number of 
caves they contain, and for the fissures 
by which they are intersected. These 
are rarely of auy great dimensions; but 
are so numerous, that they sometimes 
occupy nearly as much space in a given 
distance, as the sulid parts of the cliffs 
themselves, Twenty or thirty are some- 
times found in the course of a few hun 
dred yards, the interstices having a re- 
semblance to the ends of detached walls 
placed ina parallel manner. They are 
the consequences of trap veins which 
have been washed away, 

Few of these caves have been explor- 
ed; but one has acquired historic cele- 
brity, from its having been among the 
numerous places of temporary refuge in- 
habited byPrince Charles, during his con- 
cealment. Another has recently become 
the cause of great resurt to Sky, on ace 


. 


Th 
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count of its stalactitic con 
popularly distinguished by 
Spar Cave: it lies on the 
Macalister, and is too well 
quire any more accurate 

its locality. 
froin the cliffs above, for a s 
only, at low-water; but, 
boat, it may be visited 
moderate weather, 


is cave is 


Crétions, bei 

the name oe 
estate of M 
known to a. 
description of 


ACCEssible 
hort tine 


by means of a 


Al any time jn 
or with the wind of 


the shore, The entrance is little less 
striking than the interior, and, to the ad. 
mirer of the picturesque, it presents q 


scene even 


more attractive, 
formed by a fissure in the cli 


fy 


Thiz ig 


extending 


for a considerahle way, and bounded on 
each side by high and parallel walls, its 
gloom being partially illuminated by re. 
flected light, and its silence scarcely dis 
turbed by the wash of the surf without, 
A narrow and obstructed opening leads 
unexpectedly into the cave, which, fora 
distance of about an hundred feet, is 
dark, wet, and dreary. A steep accii. 
vity, formed of a white stalagmite, then 
occurs, which heing surmounted with 
some difficulty, the whole interior comes 
into view, covered with stalactites, dis. 
posed in all the grotesque forms which 
these incrustations so commonly assume, 
Lively imagination may here indulge in 
the discovery of fanciful resemblances; 
and the concretions have accordingly re 
ceived names more descriptive of the 
fancies of the spectators than of their 
real forms. Considering the great depth 
of this cave, and its present distance 
from the sea, we are inclined to inquire 
by what means so extensive an excava- 
tion could have been formed, and how 
the rock which has fallen from it bas 
been removed. It is probable, that the 


depth of water at the face of 


the chil 


was once such as to permit the ready 
access of the sea to them, and that, at 


this period, the excavation 


on this shore were produced. 


sequent accumulatio 
by its action, has, in lal 
the slope or shore whi 


5 so numerous 


The sub 


n of rubbish formed 
ater times, produced 
ch now excludes it 


from further access, and protects the 


cliffs from further demolition. ya 
Some caves are found in Loch Br 


dale, but they bav 
on notice, either from th | 
or their singularity. : 
t occurrence betwee! 


magnitude, 


caves are of frequen 


in } 
bave no particu:al claim 
eir beauty, theit 


aims 


Sunilat 


: re 
Tali-ker and Loch Brittle; the low p 


jecting rocks being also often 
by arches, which are som 
ing! li d rem 
ingly complicated and r 





perforate 


etimes excel 
arkable. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

The most numerous ruins, are those of 
the circular strengths, commonly called 
Danish, many of which are found on dif- 
ferent parts of the coast; but all, as 
usual, so far destroyed, as to convey but 
a veryslender notion of their original state. 
Various monumental stones are also 
found, of which those near Loch Uig are 
the most conspicuous, if indeed they are 
not of Druidical origin. Whatever their 
object has been, the repetition of anti- 
quarian conjectures would here be much 
misplaced. 

If there be any very ancient monu- 
ments in Sky, at all distinguished from 
those of the other islands, it is the cairn 
on Ben na Caillich, visible at a great 
distance, even on this elevated summit ; 
its magnitude bespeaking the importance 
of the person or of the event in coinme- 
moration of which it was erected. I 
shall be excused from repeating the tra- 
ditions respecting it, since they are un. 
worthy of regard, ; 

The more modern remains are not 
numerous, nor, with the exception of 
Dunvegan Castle, are they very remark- 
able. A sinall portion only of the castle 
of Knock is still standing, to bespeak its 
importance ; but it seems to have been 
merely a castellated mansion. Duntulm 
is more entire, and, with dimensions 
equally limited, displays some remains 
of architectural ornament; a circum- 
stance extremely rare in the Highland 
castles, and seldom exhibited with much 
liberality even in the Low countries, 
where greater opulence must have pre- 
vailed, and more taste might have been 
expected, 

‘The very name of Dunscaich, the tra- 
ditional residence of the ‘* King of the 
Isle of Mist,” will naturally excite inter- 


esting associations in the minds of those 


who are versant in Gaelic poetry. But 
its interest is limited to its poetic ceie- 
brity. The present building is of recent 
date, nor is much of it remaining. If 
that which may have existed only in song 
be worth a conjecture, the residence of 
Cuchullin may with greater probability be 
placed on the neighbouring rocky islet, 
where the ruins of an ancient circular 
fort are still to be seen. Icis said, that 
‘itified fragments have also been found 
in the same place: I had not the good 
fortune to discover any, though I search- 
ed with great care, 
. SOA. 

This island is about two miles in 
length and a mile and a half in breadth, 
lying about a mile and a balf or more 

Moxtuty Mac, No. 335. 


from that shore which forms the foot of 
Garsven, the southernmost of the Cu. 
chullin hills. Ivis a low and uneven land, 
ofa tolerably continuous elevation, never 

appearing to exceed four or five hun- 
dred feet, and is in general bounded by 
an abrupt rocky shore ; most commonly 
terminating in perpendicular cliffs, which 
do nut, however, exceed sixty or seventy 
feet ih height. The correspondence of 
the eastern shore with that of the neigh- 

bouring coast of Sky is so striking, as to 

present immediate conviction of their 

geological continuity; an impression con- 

firmed, by finding that it consists of the 

same materials, disposed in a manner pres 

cisely similar, 

PABBA. (GUILLEMON.) 

The flat and fertile island of Pabba is 
of a roundish figure, and about three 
miles in circumference, lying between 
Scalpa and the coast of Sky, in a direc. 
tion corresponding in such a manner with 
that of the limestone beds of Broadford, 
as to indicate its composition even befure 
it is examined, 

LONGA, 

Longa appears to be about a mile and a 
half in circumference, forming an unever 
table land, which is abrupt all round, and 
about 200 feet in height ; being the habi- 
tation of sheep, and the resort of gulls 
and cormorants. 

SCALPA. 

This island is of an irregularly oval 
shape, and about three miles by two in 
extent. It consists of a single mountain, 
with am uneven summit and rounded 
outlines, displaying much bare rock, yet 
no where marked by asperities or by con- 
tinuous rocky faces. At the same time 
it presents a grassy, or at least a vege- 
tating, surface, by which it is strongly 
distinguished from the neighbouring hills 
of Sky. Occasionally, low rocks are 
found on the shore, rising towards the 
northeeast into cliffs of moderate eleva- 
tiun ; but the greater part of the island 
descends by smooth declivities to the seay 
particularly towards the Sound,—a noted 
rendezvous of the herring fleet. 

THE SHIANT ISLES, 

Although the dimensions of these 
islands render them as insignificant in 
the yeneral map, as their small extent 
does in an economical view, they are 
well worth the attention of the geolo- 
gist; while the lover of picturesque 
beauty will here, as in many other parts 
of the Western Islands, begratified with a 
display of maritime scenery, combining 
the regularity of Staffa with the grander 
features of the coastsof Sky. Thereare 
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three islands, forming a triangular group, 
two of them being connected by a neck 
of rolled pebbles, which is, I believe, 
never covered by the sea, Gariveilan is 
the northernmost, aud is unitedto Etlana 
Kily ; while Kilan Wirrey, the easternmost, 
lies detached about half a mile off. 
Filan a Kily, the seat of the ruin above 
mentioned, is now tenanted by a shep- 
herd, who manages the sheep-farm into 
which the whole group is !aid out. The 
circuit of each of the two largest, Gari- 
veilan and Ejlan a Kily, appears to be 
about two miles: that of E:lan Wirrey is 
not above half as much, 


CANNAs 

Canna is four miles and a half in 
length and one in breadth, presenung 
on the south side an irregular declivity, 
descending by a succession of terraced 
s eps to the shore; while nearly the whole 
northern side is bounded by vertical chiffs, 
terminating in the usual slope which ac- 
companies the rocks of trap. Its height 
is estimated at 800 feet, the land being 
highest towards the west end, and sub. 
siding about the middle intu a flattish 
neck, which rises again into a similar ter- 
raced hill at the eastern extremity. 

The surface of Canna is almost entirely 
covered with fine grasses; alittle heath, 
and that of stinted gruwth, being found 
on the tops of the hills. A few undrained 
flats in the same situation supply peat for 
the consumption of the inhabitants 5 but 
the quantity decreases so rapitily, as to 
threaten, at no very distant tine, the 
total annihilation of this necessary arti- 
cle. This island is one of the few in- 
stances now remaining in the Lighlands 
of the system of tacks, being leid by one 
principal tenant, and subset to the 
miserable population by which it is 
crowded, ‘he pasture is applied to the 
rearing of cattle, and the land in cultivae 
tion is so limited, that the inhabitants 
subsist in a great deyree on fish, It is 
one of the islands in which the growth of 
grain is rapidly giving way, for obvious 
reasons, to the cultivation of potatoes. 


DYSPEPSIA. 

The extreme prevalence of dyspepsia 
is, perhaps, the most characteristic cir- 
eumstance in the whole catalogue of 
Highland ailments. This is so common, 
thar, among the female sex, it is rare to 
incet one of acertain age free from it; 
aincog the men itis not so prevalent. Ie 
is attended with ali its usual train of 
Protean symptoms; and often to a de- 
gree of violence which will surprise even 
the physician long versant in the formida- 


bie catalogue with which 
of more fashionable prac 
persecuted. The mental affections wh; 

so commonly accompan vt 


‘on ; , it areal r 
exhibited in yeriection th all aan 
difications of hypochondriasm, aud vith 


the caprices and hallucinations which 
have been falscly supposed to arise fro 
indulvence and indolence, He wh " 
accustomed to administer to the di te 
minds of the rich eng 
e rich and the luxurious, be. 
lieves that he would often find a remeg 
in abstinence in Occupation, and in rl 
ercise, provided he could prevail on his 
ref ractory patients to abandon their usual 
gratifications, the supposed causes of 
this disease. Here he will find all these 
supposed remedies in compulsory use, 
and the disorder equally obstinate, and 
equally defying his powers of cure, Phie 
losaphers are often accused of genera. 
lizing prematurely ; and certainly, inas. 
signing the causes of this malady, physi 
cians have not been deficient in that re- 
spect. Iflabour, occupation, and a mo- 
derate diet, could remove or prevent this 
disease, it would not be found here; if 
real care could prevent the attack of that 
more formidable invader of human hap- 
piness, imaginary care, the diseases of 
the imagination would not exist in the 
Highlands. Whether the cause may not 
consist in the reverse,—the want of sufi 
cicnt food, is a question which will pro- 
bably be answered in the affirmative, 
How far this prevalence of the hypochon. 
driacal affection may conduce to certain 
mental phenomena for which the Higb- 
landers have been remarked, 15 8 ques 
tion of some interest. It is in such minds, 
at least, that the hallucinations of second 
sight, and other supernatural appear 
ances, might be expected to predomina:e, 
RUM. 

The general aspect of Rum ts moun 
tainous, and it may be said to consist ¢ 
an irregular group of high hills rising ov 
of the sea; without plains, and scarcely 
diversified by an intervening valley. This 
group may, Ina general point of view, be 
considered as divided into two parts, We 
highest occupying the eastern extrem 
of the island, aud that nextin altitude the 
western, 

ATMOSPITERIC PHENOMENON. 

Those who have travelled in mount 
0.15 countries must have often hips 
that, even in a strong wind, a cap “ier 
will frequently involve the summit oi 
single hil ; appearing to be in a <u 
absolute rest, while the on got 
clouds are sweeping rapidly along ike 
the influence of the gale. This i 
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has sometimes been attributed, either to 
the existence of partial currents: of air, 
orto some pure electrical condition of 
the hill, which gave it the power of re- 
taining a covering of vapour within the 
sphere of its influence. On the occasion 
to which I allude, the true nature of this 
very common phenomenon was appas 
rent; while a beautiful example of the 
formation of clouds, in a transparent at- 
mosphere, was at the same time present- 
ed, attended with other circumstances 
less easy of explanauion, 

The wind was north-east, and the 
breeze, which had blown moderately all 
the day, began to freshen considerably 
asthesun wentdown, Nota cloud was 
to be seen in the whole hemisphere, while 
the sun was above the horizon. The 
island of Rum was about three miles to 
the westward, and its two most remarks 
able summits, Llalival and Haiskeval, 
were visible, the vessel being in sucha 
position, beating to windward, as to pre- 
serve a parallel with the current of wind 
and the land. Shortly, a cloud appeared 
hovering over one of the mountains, and 
maintaining a constant distance, at an 
elevation of two hundred or three hun- 
dred feet above it, never approaching or 
receding from it materially; while a sie 
milar cloud involved the other, resting on, 
and surrounding, its sides at a Consider- 
able distance below the summit, The 
freshness of the breeze seeming to be at 
rariance with this appearance, I was ine 
duced to watch it more narrowly. The 
detached cloud was perpetually under- 
golng various and rapid changes; altering 
is form, magnitude, and density, in a 
most capricious manner, but still main- 
taining its distance from the top of the 
hill, After observing it for an hour, it 
was perceptible that it_ was receiving a 
Constant increase at one end, and under- 
going a Constant corresponding diminu- 
tion at the other; its average size re- 
maining the same. ,On the side from 
which the wind came, a thin faint va- 
pour began to form at a certain distance 
rom the mountain, This gradually in- 
creased in size and density as it drew 
nearer, and, having arrived at a point 
over the top of the mountain, it appeared 
to have acquired its maximum, forming 
4 thick black cloud. Ina minute or less 
it retired in the direction of the current 
of air, diminishing in density as it re- 
ceded from the mountain; and, having 
reached a distance equal to that at which 
t fist began to form, it suddenty dis- 
‘ulved and disappeared, its place being 


uninterruptedly supplied by a fresh for- 
ination, 

The cloud which rested beneath the 
suminit of the other Mountain, seemed 
for a considerable time in a state of ab- 
solute tranquillity, undergoing no sudden 
changes of shape, but forming a dark 
stratuin, It was soon however obvious, 
that this also was in a similar state of 
constant renovation and waste, although 
its changes of figure were much less ap- 
parent; and that this mountain, like its 
neighbour, was causing a perpetual pre- 
cipitation of fresh vapour from the ate 
mosphere, as far as its influence extended; 
that vapour being again dissolved in the 
air as the current drove jt from the 
sphere of the mountain’s action. 

EGG. 

Although this island is of easy acccss, 
and presents one of the most imieresting 
and picturesque spots in the whole cir- 
cuit of the Western Isles, it continues 
nearly unknown to the southern travel- 
lers who for so many years past have 
made the Highlands the object of their 
Suinmer excursions, 

This island is of small dimensions, be- 
ing only three miles and a half in length 
and two and a half m breadth, and is 
bounded in most places by high and 
rocky shores, but of diflerent characters. 
It appears, in a general view, to Le se- 
parated into two distinct eminences by 
some lower intervemg Jand; this visi- 
ble distinction being accompanied by a 
corresponding difference in its physical 
character. 

MULL. 

This island, the third in magnitnde of 
the Western Isles, althoush possessing 
but little attraction ejther tor the gene- 
ral traveller or the lover of natural beau- 
ty, is far from being deficient in jaterest 


‘to the geologist. 


Mull is of a very irregular form, Leing 
deeply indented in one part by Loch na 
Keal, and projecting toward the south. 
west into a long promontory called the 
Ross. Its extreme length, which is at 
the southern side, is about thirty miles, 
and its next most considerable dinension, 
from south-east to north-west, 3s about 
twenty-five. 

The middle trap division, which in- 
cludes Gribon and part vi Torosay, dil- 
fers but little from the former in its ge- 
neral aspect, as it also consists for the 
yreater part of the same trap, terraces 
disposcd in a similarly scalar manner, 


seportor _ is 

but ascending to a much preates I iL haky 
since the highest land of Gribun has an 
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almost uniform elevation, apparently not 
much less than two thousand feat. The 
western side is here bounded by high 
cliffs with steep slopes, attaining an ele- 
vation of at least one thousand feet; and 
the southern descends by interrupted 
slopes to the even and level shores of 
Loch Scredon. 

It is in this part of the island that the 
Caves, which form objects of attraction 
to a numerous class ot visitors, are found. 
One of these, known by the name of 
Mackinnon’s Cave, is of considerable 
magnitude. Tradition still points out the 
table on which the feast was served, and 
the uses of several other parts; uses suffi- 
ciently probable, since it is undoubted, 
that similar retreats were occupied either 
as the temporary abodes of predatory 

artisans, or for the concealment of the 
Reeble and the property of the clan, 
during the incursions of anenemy. Al- 
though dark, lofty, and profound, and 
from these circumstances imposing te 
the imagination, it offers no forms for the 
painter ; nothivg but an abyss of vacancy, 
in which the eye seeks in vain to re- 
pose, even for a moment, on the evanes. 
cent objects around. It appears to be 
one of the discontiruities formed by a 
vein of trap which bas afterwards been 
washed out; this being the most common 
Origin of those caves which are found in 
the Western Islands. 

Among the infinite varieties of diff. 
cult ground which it is the fate of the in- 
vestigator of these regions totraverse, there 
are few more unexpectedly laborivus and 
pos than the sboresiuthe neighbour- 
hood of these caves. The strata are of 
various degrees of thickness, from one foot 
to four aud upwards, while they all lie at 
angles varying from (thirty to fifty degrees 
or more, their broken edges being cut 
abruptly off at right angles to the stratifi- 
cation, Thusthey resemble an irregular 
vud huge staircase which has been in- 
clined, the surfaces looking to the land, 
while the outer edges are necessarily 
turned ata considerable angle upwards, 

ULVA, GOMETRA, COLONSA, EURSA. 

Ulva and Gometra are separated from 
each other by so narrow a sound, that 
from most points of view they seem to 
constitute one island. The former is di- 
vided from Mull at its eastern end by a 

hallow and narrow arm of the sea, which 
increases to a wide bay, where it sepa- 
rates Gometra from the same island. The 
latter appears to attain an elevation of 
about 800 feet; Ulva, one of 1300 or 
4400; both being composed of repeated 


ranges Of terraces, rising j , 
from the shore to the Ses — 
_ Colonsa may be considered 88 a por 
tion of the proximate shores of Ulva i. 
the same manner as this island is nt 
mately related to the neighbourin “ 
of Mull. It is not high, is of sme 
tent, and is formed of the same beds of 

rudely-columnar trap and amygdaloid, 

Forsa occupies the entrance of Loch 
va Keal, and rises to the south-west with 
a bold and decided aspect. It contams, 
as far as I could perceive, but one va. 
riety of amorphous trap, disposed, as is 
the universal rule along this coast, in ir 
regular terraces, 

All these islands, as well as the nw 
merous and nameless rocks that skin 
these shores, are covered with verdute, 
and tenanted by sheep or black cattle: 
even the rock which can maintain but 
one lamb is not unoccupied, 

THE THRESHINISH ISLES, 

The Threshinish isles are disposed in 
a ridge extending for five miles in a nonh- 
easterly direction, and in some ‘degree 
forming a breakwater toward the north. 
west for the island of Staffa and the bay 
of Loch Tua in Mull. There are four 
principal islands, besides some inter. 
vening rocks: Cairnburg, which indeed 
forms two distinct islands, Fladda, Lings, 
and Bach. 

STAFFA 

Is of an irregularly oval shape, and 
about a mile and a half in circumfe- 
ence, presenting an uneven table land, 
terminating nearly all round in clifi 
of variable height. The greatest ele- 
vation lies towards the south-west, and 
appears, by my barometrical measur- 
ment, to be 144 feet. The surfaces 
covered with a rich soil and luxuriant 
grass, producing, however, but few 
plants for the amusement of a botanist 
Staffa is pastured by a herd of black 
cattle, but there has long ceased to be 
a house on it; the change in the y* 
tem of Highland farms having a 
rially altered the distribution of his 
population over most parts . “ 
country. The want of some sn : 
from an occasional storm, has frequen 
ly proved a cause of inconvenience : 
the visitors who, im ergy toe 
crowd to this far-famed spot. It carte 
become a serious evil, should a ein 
detained for a night or more; 3 “a 
cumstance not unlikely to occuf we 
ing the gales of wind which, en. 
tumn, rise so suddenly on a: recie 
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‘tous face of Staffa presents a colum- 
nar disposition. The highest point of 
this face lies between the Great Cave 
and the Boat Cave, and is, by the plum- 
met, 142 feet from the high-water mark, 
Itbecomes lower, in proceeding towards 
the west, the height near Mackinnon's 
Cave being only eighty-four feet. From 
this it extends with some variation to 
the north, where it subsides into a flat 
rocky shore, elevated but a few feet 
above the sea. : 

There appears to be a gradual in- 
crease in the size of columns, as we 
proceed alorig this shore; and, at the 
first cave which occurs, named the Cave 
of the Scallop or Clam-shell, they are 
found to have undergone a decided in- 
crease of diameter. ‘The appearance 
of those which surround the entrance 
of this cave is exceedingly remarkable ; 
and the whole constitutes a subject for 
the pencil, which has however too much 
of the bizarre, to deserve the name of 
picturesque. On one side they are bent 
so as to form a series of ribs ; a dispo- 
sition which has given rise to the ap- 
pellation above-mentioned, but has still 
more aptly been compared to an inside 
view of the timbers of a ship. On the 
other side, the wall which leads into 
the cave is constituted by the ends of 
columns, having a resemblance to the 
surface of a honey-comb. 

This general account of Staffa would 
be considered incomplete, were I to 
omit those caves on which its celebrity 
is chiefly founded, and by which it is 
distinguished from most of the basaltic 
islands in this Sea. That they have 
already been described by others, would 
not render the blank less sensible here. 

_ The westerninost of the three, which 
lie in the great south-western face, is 
known, as will already have been per- 
ceived, by the name of Matkinnon’s 
Cave. The traditions respecting this 
hero are nearly as obscure as those that 
relate to Fingal, although, to judge by 
the places to which he has given his 
kame, his celebrity has not been in- 
considerable. 

The height of. Mackinnon’s Cave 
from the water, at a quarter ebb, is 
fifty feet, and its breadth forty-eight, 
so that it presents a large square open- 
ing, which, from its depth catching 
dark shadows, produces a powerful ef- 
fect; equal perhaps to that of the great 
Cave, although neither attended by the 
same symmetry nor elegance of design. 

‘he length is 224 feet, and the interior 
dimensions throughout are nearly equal 


to the aperture ; excepting at the ex- 
tremity, where the roof and walls ap- 
proach a little, and a beach of pebbles 
1s thrown up. It is thus of a paral- 
lelogramic shape ; and, as it is entire! 
excavated in the conglomerate bed, 
the walls as well as the ceiling are, 
with slight exceptions, even and smooth, 
It occupies precisely the thickness of 
this bed, which also forms its external 
sides. The form, as well as the frac 
ture, of this rock, is inelegant ; in con- 
sequence of which, the internal appear- 
ance of this cave is, like most of the 
exterior, deficient in that kind of beau- 
ty arising from order and regularity, 
which is so remarkable in that of Fin- 
gal, although, in many respects, grand 
and powertul in effect. 

The next cave is situated more to 
the eastward, and is known by the 
name of the Boat Cave, apparently be- 
cause it is accessible only by sea. How- 
ever insignificant in dimensions, it is 
far from being so in picturesque effect, 
since the symmetry of the columnar 
range, in that part of the face under 
which it lies, is even greater than near 
the cave of Fingal. Its height is from 
fourteen to sixteen feet above the high 
water, the undulation of the sea pre- 
venting greater precision in the mea- 
surement, and its breadth is twelve 
feet. The roof and sides are smooth ; 
and the whole intericr presents a long 
parallel, opening like the gallery of a 
mine, without interest or beauty. By 
some accident the measure of its length 
was lost, but, from a general recoliec- 
tion of the progress of the boat to the 
inner end, that cannot be less than 150 
feet. It is situated near the central 
part of the range, which here retires 
with a gentle concave sweep; thus 
producing, either with a morning or 
evening sun, a noble and tranquil 
breadth of shade, finely softening into 
the full light by a succession of small- 
er shadows, resulting from the irregu- 
lar grouping of the columns. 

Description has long since been ex- 
hausted on the Cave ot Fingal. If too 
much admiration has been lavished on 
it by some, and if, in consequence, 
more recent visitors have left it with 
disappointment, it must be recollected, 
that all such descriptions are but pic- 
tures of the feelings of the narrator. 

This cave lies near the eastern end 
of the principal face, a small part only 
of the columnar range being visible at 
that side ; and, from this cause, it is de- 
ficient in that external symmetry of 
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position, which forms so beautiful a 
feature in the Jittle cave last described. 
The outline of the aperture, when 
viewed in such a light as to show it 
distinctly, is perpendicular at the sides, 
and terminates above in that species of 
Gothic arch which has been termed the 
contrasted ; a form which, from its ob- 


' vious want of geometrical strength, is, 


in architecture, unpleasing, however 
abstractedly elegant its curvature may 
be. Here it is in character, and the 
defect is not felt. The height, from 
the top of the chff to the top of the 
arch, is thirty, and, fromthe latterto the 
surface of the water at mean-tide, sixty- 
six feet. On the western side the pil- 
lars which bound it are thirty-six feet 
high, while at the eastern they are only 
eighteen, although their upper ends are 
nearly in the same horizontal hne. 
This difference arises from the height 
of the broken columns which form the 
causeway on the eastern side, and 
which cover and conceal the lower 
rts of those belonging to the front. 
The breadth at the entrance is forty- 
two feet, as nearly as it is possible to 
ascertain it; since the gradual varia- 
tion of the surfaces, as the curve retires 
on each hand, prevents the adoption 
of a very precise point of measurement, 
The height of the cave within dimi- 
nishes very soon to a mean measure, 
varying from fifty to forty-four feet ; 
which latter, in the same state of the 
tide, is also the altitude at the extre- 
mity. The mean breadth is equal to 
that of the aperture, till near the inner- 
most part ; but, at the extremity, it di- 
minishes to twenty-two feet; preserv- 
ing, as will be seen by these measures, 
a considerable degree of regularity 
throughout. The length is 227 feet. 
The sides of this cave are, like the 
front, columnar,and, ina general sense, 
perpendicular, though, when accurate- 
ly viewed, they are, in the same way, 
far from possessing that geometric re- 
gularity which accompanies all the 
views of it hitherto published. The 
columns are frequently broken and ir- 
regularly grouped, so as to catch a va- 
riety of direct and reflected tints mixed 
with unexpected shadows, that produce 
a picturesque eifect which no regularity 
could have given. The ceiling Is vae 
rious in different parts of the cave. 
It is deeply channelled in the middle 
by a fissure parallel to the sides, and 
prolonged from the point of the exte- 
rior arch to the end. That portion 
which lics on cach side of this fiasure, 


‘mies ?? They had remaed 1 


toward 
is a gl oe Peek the car 
: © Upper incumbent b,.” 
being formed of a minutely. bi 
rock. In the middle jt is Prllindde ye 
the broken ends of colimat . 
produce an ornamental and An ve 
architectural effect ; while. at Vega 
. . “9 © end 
a portion of each kind of rock en... 
into its formation. From ath — 
eadin 
only to one or other of these tio b 
diferent observers have Wg . 
ceiling ina different manner, and ve 
party has accused the other of san. 
presentation. The surfaces of the co. 
lumns above are sometimes dixip. 
guished from each other by the jinij. 
tration of carbonate of lime into thei; 
interstices, As the sea never ebbs ep. 
tirely out, it forms the only floor to 
this cave ; but the broken range of co. 
Jumns, which produces the exterior 
causeway, 3s continued on each side 
within it. 

It would be no Jess presumpteous 
than useless, to attempt a description 
of the picturesque effect of that to 
which the pencil itself is inadequate, 
But 3f this cave were even destitute of 
that order and symmetry, that richness 
arising from multiplicity of parts com- 
bined with greatness of dimension and 
Simplicity of style, which it possesss, 
still, the prolonged Jength, the twilight 
gloom, half concealing the playtul and 
varying effects of reilected light, the 
echo of the measured surge as it rss 
and falls, the transparent green of the 
water, and the profound and fairy soli- 
tude of the whole scene, could not fail 
Strongly to impress a mind gifted with 
any stase of beauty in art or Jn nature, 

ST. KILDA. mise 

The remote and solitary position 0 
St. Kilda has coutinued, ever since the 
days of Martin, to confer on it an interest 
to which it is scarcely entitled, srom any 
peculiarity either in the manners or the 
condition of its inbabitants. The spit 
of romance seems still to reside in the 
clouds and storms which separate tb’ 
narrow spot fiom the world ; but, ke 
other spirits, vanishes before the rude 
touch of investigation. 

Previously to my arrival, more a 
year had elapsed since any one had vs 7 
ed the island. The appearance . a 
armed vessel brought the whole pops 
tion down to the beach; nor cong 
help admiring the courage of the ers 
personage, then, as it happened, wn he 
of the Mimster, who hailed us Wa 
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of the escape of Napoleon from Elba, 
aad of the subsequent events which had 
qgitated Europe, then but just subsided, 
Here indeed was the bliss of ignorance, 
‘ever it could cenceru an inhabitant of 
<. Kilda what dynasty ruled in France, 
and how the balance of power was to be 
readjusted, They received with little 
emotion the news of his defeat and sur- 
render, together with that of his previous 
escape and re-establishment. The peace 
with America was a maiter of more in- 
terest, since there was here an imme- 
diate prospect of anticipation in the ef- 
fetsof ware Their remote and defence. 
less island was subject to depredation 
from the ships of that enemy; who had 
ia varivus places given proofs of his know. 
ledge of the country, by burning vessels 
in the harbours, and plundering the 
islands of cattle. It was an evil also, not 
among the least to a maritime High. 
lander, that the American war had an 
influence on the price‘lof tobacco; that 
bribe which gdins immediate access to 
his heart and services. 

The politics of Europe being settled, 
it became a contest who should be near. 
ést, or render the greatest number of good 
athces; the whole male population down 
to the age of seven, attending my pro- 
gress throughout the island, with a@ civi- 
ity at least egual to their curiosity. 
The following of an ancient chieftain 
could not have been more attentive, and 
have probably seldom been so happy. 
fle who is ambitious of distant fame 
need only visit St. Kilda ;—he will as- 
suredly be recorded in its annals. 

The population consists of twenty fa- 
milies, containing, at the time of my visit, 
193 individuals. They are so much ate 
tached to their home, that a native sel- 
com leaves the island, The vacillation 
which has takea place in the population 
ol St. Kilda is remarkable, aud has not 
een explained by Macaulay, the latest 
writer on thisisland. In his time, about 
ty years aga, it was lower than it 18 at 
present; whereas, in the time of Martin, 
if Was heatly double. 

‘he rent of the island is 461. which, 
sccurding to the present average of High- 
he value of 
ire sea-fow!, is a very low rate. It is 
paid in feathers. the produce of the in- 
Na birds that frequent its cliffs to 
"eed; and which form, at the same 
a & principal part of the food of the 
ohabitants, being hoth consumed fresh, 
and salted for winter use. 

be cultivation resembles that of 
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in barley, which is by much the finest to 
be seen tn the whole circuit of the isles, 
The oats are much inferior in quality, 
and are bat scantily cultivated ; nor are 
potatoes growa co nearly the excent asual 
in Highland farming. The cultivated 
ground is limited to a narrow spot, close 
to the little crowded cluster of houses 
tliat forms the village, which is charace 
terized by a feature unknown in Highland 
villages elsewhere,— a stone causeway, 
The land is held conjointly, according ¢o 
the old and barbarous system of rucerig ; 
and the allotment of farms would obvie 
ously be the first step towards increasing 
the value of the island. Except on the 
highest hills, the soil is every-where of 
an excellent quality, and might be culti- 
vated to a vreater extent. But the vio- 
lence of the winds is an obstacle to its 
extension on the west side, where the 
finest soil, and consequently the best 
pasture, is found, 

The provision made for winterirg, not 
only the peat, but the corn and hay, is 
ingenious, aud peculiar to this island. 
Yet it appears, from the accounts of the 
Roman writers, that an analogous prace 
tice once existed in the interior islands, 
It consists in numerous buildings, scate 
tered over the eastern face of the till 
above the village, in the form of hems. 
pherical or semi-ellipsoidal domes; the 
purposes of which appear to a strangee 
as inexplicable as their numbers excite 
his surprise. They are indeed the first 
marks of human art visible ia approach 
ing from the sea, and are at first naturally 
supposed to be the halsutations of the nae 
tives. It is in these that the peat, the 
hay, the corn, and even the winter-stock 
of birds, are lodged. They are very ihe 
geniously built, the sides admitting the 
free passage of airy while the routs are 


“rendered water-tight by a covering of 


turf. The stones are laid without lime, 
an article which they do nat possess, aud 
the dome is very artificially turned, by 
the regular diminutiun of the courses j 


the whole being closed and secured at_ 


the top by a few large and heavy stones, 

The pampered native of 8. Kilda may 
with reason refuse to change his situa. 
tion ; fading his amusement where his 
chiet occupation lies, in the pursuit of 
the sca-fowl, that constitute, at the same 
time, hes game, his luxury, and a consie« 
derable part of his wealth. ‘Free fron 
the reputed evils of law, physic, politics, 
living under a patriarchal goe 


and taxes; 
vernment, among a Soc 
lations; ina mild climate, n 
q higher state of (hinges Ht he 
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thinks not his island an Utopia, the pur. 
suit of happiness is indeed a dream. 

The reputation of the bird-catchers for 
dexterity and courage has long been ce- 
lebrated. The puffins are taken in their 
burrows by small dogs; this chase being 
generally conducted by the children, both 
male and female, while the men are em- 
ployed in higher game, The gannets and 
larger birds are caught by hand, or with 
snares, on their nests; the bird-catchers 
descending the cliffs by the assistance of 
a rope of hair secured above, Accidents 
are extremely rare. The various seas 
fowl which frequent the island have been 
enumerated by Martin; and more recent 
naturalists have not added any to his list, 

SECOND SIGHT. 

To have circumnavigated the Western 
I,les without even mentioning the second 
Sight, would be unpardonable. No inhabi- 
tant of St. Kilda pretended to have been 
furewarned of our arrival. In fact, it has 
undergone the fate of witchcraft ;—ceas- 
ing to be believed, it has ceased to exist, 
It is indifferent whether the propagators 
of an imposture, or of a piece of supers 
natural philosophy, be punished or re- 
warded, In either case, the public at- 
tention is directed towards the object; 
whether by the burning of the witch, or 
by the flattering distinction which ate 
tended the Highland seer. When witches 
were no longer burnt, witchcraft disap- 
peared: since the second sight has been 
limited to a doting old woman, or a hy- 
pochondriacal tailor, it has become a sub- 
ject for ridicule: and, in matters of this 
nature, ridicule is death, 

MUSIC. 

Among other subjects which do not 
appear to have stood the test of exami- 
nation, St. Kilda has been celebrated 
for its music, That reputation, if it was 
ever wel! founded, exists no longer; nor, 
at the time of my visit, did it appear that 
there was either a bagpipe or a violin in 
the island. The airs which are recorded 
aS Originating in this place, are of a 
plaintive character, but they differ in no 
respect from the innumerable ancient 
compositions of this class which abound 
in the Highlands, 

In examining the I ghland airs of ac- 
knowledged antiquity, as well as those of 
nore modern date, which have not de- 
viated from the ancient model, they are 
found distinguished chieflyinto two classes, 
The pitrach is of an extremely irre- 
gular character, being without time or 
accent, and often scarcely containing a 
a determined melody. On this basis, 
such @s it is, are engrafted a train of va- 


riatious, gradually risin in di 

execution, but mall n siti af 
as they consist of a series of My 
place and tasteless flourishes, offensire z 
the ear by their Excess, and adding Ht 
the original confusion, instead of embel. 
lishing the little air which the ground 
work may possess, 3 ; 

It is well known to musicians, that the 
Scottish airs of fgennine characte; are 
composed on a scale which does not Cone 
tain the fourth and seventh of the mo. 
dern diatonic scale of music. From thiy 
is derived the peculiarity by which they 
are immediately recognised, as well ay 
their general similarity ; nor is it possibie 
to move through a succession of thes 
intervals, without. producing the sem 
blance of a Scottish air. The same scale, 
it has been long known, is in use among 
the Chinese; and hence the melodies of 
that people possess the Scottish charac. 
ter. The airs recently collected in Jara 
are precisely similar; and prove that, 
among the Javanese also, the same sy» 
tem of intervals is in use. 

In Scotland, the bagpipe must be con. 
sidered as the national instrument. The 
scale of this consists of the complete oc. 
tave with an additional note; the fourth, 
and particularly the seventh, being so 
imperfect, that they are never used a 
fundamental parts of the melody. When 
introduced, they are treated as passing 
notes. By this instrument the charac 
ters of these melodies seem to have been 
regulated, as they appear to have been 
composed on it. In examining all the 
most ancient and most simple, they wil 
be found limited to its powers, and rigid. 
ly confined to its scale. ssaeiit 

I am aware that the preceding opinions 
are at variance with a notion which has 
prevailed, respecting the origin of the 
Scottish pastoral music. It has “8 
supposed to have been introduced J 
James the First, the claims of a 
having been for some tine eayarer 
But, in tracing the airs in their gra rt 
progress to refinement, there is no ini 
cation of a chasm in their style; cera 
ly, at least, none of so distant a dale 
Still less can any distant period be 

. : tyle of melody, 
covered, in which a new sty pA 
or any decided and complete chang s 
the character of the national music ¥ 
introdcced, ’ , 

The praise of Scottish oe 
however, be limited. Even Caledoilt 
prejudice must recollect that, ie! ar 
as fu poetry, there 1s & cultiva oetica 
As he whose acquirements ie one 
taste are confined to Chevy Chase, ot 
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not doubt the superior feeling of him who 
ig sensible of the beauties of Milton or 
Pindar, $0 ouglit they whose knowledge 
af music is linwited to R Ws Wile or 
Tweed: Side, to recollect that, in this 
art also, there is a standard of taste; 
and that the vigour of [landel and the 
vanety of Beethoven, are beyoud the 
sphere of their comprehension. 

THE CROULIN ISLES, 

If the position of the strata in these 
istands be compared with those of Longa 
and Sealpa, it wil be seen, that they also 
coincide iv bearing with the two latter, 
ata distance of six or eight miles, a deep 
cea intervening; from which it may be 
concluded, that these are all portions of 
the same line of strata. 

THE SUMMER ISLES. 

These form a considerable though a 
scattered group, lying off the entrance of 
creat Loch Broom. Including the small 
with the large, they amount to about 
thirty; but of these, only nine or ten are 
of sufticient size to be occupied as pase 
tures; while one alone, ‘lanera-more, is 
inhabited, 

Tanera-more is about two miles in 
length and one in breadth, and, inde- 
pendently of a farm, contains a fishing 
establishinent, with extensive smoking- 
houses, now rendered useless, like others 
on this coast, by the long-continued de- 
sertion of the herring shoals. It presents 
an irregular and rocky surface, rising to 
the height of 400 or 500 feet. 

The other islands are all similarly 
rocky, but of much less elevation; nor 
do they present any circumstances wore 
thy of particular notice; being uniformly 
bare, aud void of picturesque beauty, 
uness where their rocky and often high 
shores are wrought into caverns and 
points, by the incessant breaking of the 
sca. 

HANDA. 

This island is situated: near-the shore, 
between Scourieshay and Loch Laxford, 
being of a roundish figure, about a mile 
and a half in diameter, and rising into a 
sort of inclined table-land, of about 300 
leet in elevation, At the easiern side, 


} ° . . - 
We declivity of the surface is gradual, 


but the western is an almost unbroken 
Vertical cliff, presenting, from its smooth- 
ness and the divisions and colour of its 
strata, a disagreeable resemblance to a 
e'gantic brick wal!. This cliff is wrought 
Nito caverns, and tenanted by myriads of 
sca-luwl, of which it is a resort scarcely 
less noted than Ailsa. 
_ THE SCHISTOSE ISLANDS. 

The first of these subordinate divisions 

‘loxtuty Mac. Nos 335, 


may be designated by the name of the 
Scate Isles. and it includes Kerrera, Seil, 
Luing, and Torsa; Shuna, which is geo- 
graphica'ly and popularly associated with 
these, appertaining, in geclogical cha- 
racter, to the third subdivision, The cha- 
racteristic of this group, is the prevalence 
of clayeslate. Tie subdivision here ene 
titled the quartz isles, comprises the 
Chain of Lunga, Scarba, Jura, and Isla; 
to which Colonsa, Oransah, and the 
Garvelach isles, nav be added: the prin- 
Cipal chain being characterised by the 
prevalence of quaitz rock, and the other 
islands being evidently connected with 
it by community or alternation of its 
other leading strata, The last subdivi- 
sion inciudes, together with Shuna, the 
Craignish isles, the isles of St. C rmac, 
Gigha, and Cara, and is distinguished b 
a series of schistose rocks in which chloe 
rite schist predominates, and which oc. 
cupies an extensive tract on the adjoins 
ing maineland. It will be convenient to 
discriminate it from the other groups by 
the name of the Chiorite Isles, 

The islands of Kerrera and Seil form 
the immediate bond of union between 
Mull and the Argyllshire coast, contains 
ing the trap rocks of the one and the 
schistose strata of the other. A very 
small portion also of secondary s'rata oc- 
curs in the three northernmust, but in 
parts so detached and minute, that they 
almost disappear in the particular details, 
The most obvious featu~2 of the connex- 
ion will be seen to consist in the trap 
which prevails in the northernmost 
islands, and on the shores of the main. 
land immediately opposed to them, 

JURA. 

Jura is among the largest of the West- 
ern Islands, and is conspicuous ata dis- 
tance, from its considerable elevation no 
less than from the peculiar forms of its 
mountains. Its greatest length, extends 
ing from south-west to north-east, is 
about twenty miles, and its breadth at 
the southern end eight; as far as any 
reliance can be placed on this very 
doubtful department of Scottish geograe 
phy. From this widest part, the breadth 
diminishes giadual.y northwards, uillitis 
reduced to two miles, The aspect of 
the island is rugged and mountainous, 
and it may, in agencral sense, be consi- 
dered as a continued mountain-ridge 5 
since it can scarcely be said to p0se 
sess a Valley, or to terminate in any 
other plain than that of the surrounding 
ycean. The shores therefore, as might 
be expected, partake ot this general chas 
racter, being commonly rocky and often 

4M abrupt; 
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abrupt ; seldorm descending to the sea in 
gentle slopes or flat meadows. Under 
these circuinstances, Jura is almost void 
of picturesque beauty, if we except the 
cliffs, the caverns, and the arches, which 
are to be seen on several parts of the 
coast, 

The soil of Jura partakes of the bar- 
renness of the rock on which it lies; 
being sandy, and, from the wetness of 
the climate and want of ready dratnage, 
much encumbered with peat, It con- 
tains but little land really arable, and is 
chiefly employed in the rearing of black 
cattle. 

LUMINOUS ANIMALS. 

The phenomenon of luminous water is 
exhibited throughout these seas during 
the autumnal season with great bril- 
liancy; increasing with the appearance 
of the Medusz, and diminishing when 
they disappear. 

This fact has been known to natu- 
ralists at least since the days of Pliny, 
and has at different times been a subject 
of much discussion, Being too remark- 
able to have escaped the notice of even 
the most common observers, and too 
dificult of explanation not to have ex- 
cited the ingenuity of philosophers, dif- 
ferent theories of the cause have accord- 
ingly been proposed. Among mariners, 
it has, like all the less common pheuo- 
mena of the elements, given rise to une 
founded prognostics relating to atmosphe- 
ric changes ; while, like those which exe 
cite surprise from their rarity, or admi- 
ration from their singularity and splen- 
dour, it has been occasionally ranked 
among the recondite and inexplicable ap- 
pearances of nature, For this reason, 
perhaps, the investigation of its true ori- 
gin has been neglected. Mariners and 
fishermen have always considered it asa 
property attached to sea-water, and to 
that under particular circumstances of 
approaching change. Had their atten- 
tion been directed to its real cause, we 
should long ere this have been acquaint- 
ed with many more of the animals in 
which it principally resides; and have 
been enabled to extend the scanty list 
fiexe given to an indefinitely greater 
number; perhaps to all the inhabitants 
of the ocean. It is equally to be regret- 
.ed, that naturalists also have too gene- 
rally taken it for granted, that the pro. 
perty of yielding light was attached to 
the water of the sea itself; and that, in- 
stead of examining into its real seat, they 
have been content to speculate on its 
causes Thus it has by one class been 
attributed to the putrefaction of sea- 


water, although the slightest acquaint 
ance with this element will show "eg 
except in a few rare cases described 
havigators, the waters of the sen do a 
exhibit appearances of putretaction, 0) 
the contrary, provision seems to have 
been made in the sea, as in the air, for 
the speedy decomposition and dissipa 
tion of all dead animal matter; and for 
the incessant renewal in it of an uniform 
purity, similar to that which the winds 
and other causes, effect in the atmo, 
sphere. Others have supposed this light 
to be phosphoric; a term to which no 
definite idea was attached, and which 
has thrown no further hyht on the ques. 
tion than» that usually arising from the 
substitution of one word for another, 
Mayer, and those who followed dim, 
conceived that the water of the sea im. 
bibed light, which it afterwards dis 
charged. It is scarcely necessary to 
mention the speculations of those who 
conceived it to be the result of electric 
friction; since a consideration of the 
laws of electricity, would have shown that 
electric light is never produced in any 
analogous case. A more accurate in- 
vestigation of the subject would have 
Suggested that which the researches of 
recent zoologists have at length proved; 
—that the luminous appearances in sei 
water were independent of the element 
itself, and arose from the phosphorescent 
property of living animals, or of aninel 
matter diffused through it. Many distinct 
animals possessing this quality have been 
ascertained by the various naturalists wl. 
have accompanied the late voyages of 
discovery; and the subject having late 
excited attention, many others have also 
been recently observed on our oWn 
shores. Had it been generally under 
stood that this splendid phenomenon ws 
& property possessed by the inhabitants 
or the sea, and not by the water, there 
is I.ttle reason to doubt that the re 
searches of naturalists, like those : 
fishermen, would not only have exten™ 
ed our knowledge of the |uminous indivi- 
duals, but have perhaps ere now yoo" 
tained the peculiar chemical and _? 
powers to which the appearance i 
owing. It is trae, that a few sag 
have not only doubted the oar gee 
this power among marine animals, “~ 
the exception of two or three species, 
but have fancied that, although pyc 
perty of giving light was proved ory af 
in some of these, yet the general Ut 


n 
the ocean was the result of — 
property in the water itself. / bes 


merating the luminous species have 
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have been unquestionably ascertained, it 
will be seen, that they are much more 
abundant than has been generally ima- 
ined; and it willalso appear, that, even 
the light of that water in which these ani- 
mals do not exist, is originally derived 
from the same source, 

The twinkling appearance that charac- 
terizes the light of these worms, has been 
seen in water free from any visible ob- 
jects, ifwe may rely on the care and ac- 
curacy of the observers; with this only 
difference, that the sparks were more mi- 
nute. lence it was concluded, that the 
water was, in these cases, luminous, Three 
circuinstances may have led to errors in 
these observations, The slippery nature 
ofthe larger Meduse causes them fre. 
quently to escape, when an attempt is 
made to lift a vessel of water from the 
sea, The transparency also of the mi- 
nuter creatures enables them to elude a 
cursory observation; and there 1s every 
probability, that animals nearly microsco- 
pic, or resembling in dimensions some of 
the Tufusoria, whether in the state of 
spawn or fully grown, inhabit sea-water ; 
possessed of the same voluntary powers 
of emitting light, and forming the pey 
of the tribes immediately larger than 
themselves: the observations of Forster 
seem to confirm this notion, It is to 
these unascertained beings that our ate 
tention ought to be directed ; and there 
6 little doubt that future investigations 
will still detect many unknown and mi- 
nute animals possessed of this property. 
fie third and last cause which has tend- 
ed to deceive naturalists and conceal 
these animals from observation, is that 
property which so many marine worms 
possess, of speedy solubility in sea-water 
alter death. The sinall time occupied 
in effecting the solution and total disap- 
pearance of even the larger kinds, gives 
reason to suppose that the smaller have 
often eluded Investigation, from the ex- 
treme rapidity with which they undergo 
this process; a supposition the more 
probable, when we consider the circum- 
stances under which these examinations 
are generally made. 

With respect to the nature of the light, 
itis important to remark, that it appears 
11 two distinct furms, and in these cases 
apparently arising from two sources. The 
twiukling appearance seems always to 
Proceed from the animals, and to be the 
result of their own actions. It takes 
place when the water is at rest, and is 
much brighter than the hght produced 
by inérely disturbing the water where 


these are not present. On examining 
the my, they are frequently found covered 
with luminous points; and it was ascer. 
tained by Professor Smith, that the seat 
of the light in one species of Cancer was 
In the brain, while it was apparently 
also under the influence of the animal, 
The fainter diffused light appears to oris 
ginate rather fiom detached luminous 
matter dispersed through the water, 
This appears however tu abound exactly 
IN proportion to the number of marine 
animals present; and hence it is so re- 
markable in those seas where the worms 
and insects are most plentiful. This 
matter seems often to be the cause of the 
light produced by friction or agitation ; 
although it is certain, that the same dis 
tu:bances also cause the marine animals 
to give out their own light. To Profes- 
sor Sinith it appeared that this substance 
consisted of solid spherical particles; but 
it may be questioned whether these were 
not rather animalcule, or perhaps the 
ova of the worms or insects which were 
present, 

With respect to the causes by which 
this light is excited, or the circumstances 
under which it is elicited, it has appear- 
ed to be invariably the result of the agi- 
tation or disturbance of the animal, as it 
is of that of the sea, when the luminous 
matter exists in a detached state in the 
water. But it seems also to be the effect 
of a volition on its part; whether this be 
the consequence of fear, or of some 
other motive. When the sea contains 
Meduszx, although perfectly still, a fre. 
quent twinkling of the lights is always to 
be seen; appearing and disappearing 
alternately, and probably in consequence 
of the will of the animal, That it is the 
result of the will,is indeed almost proved, 
since it can be produced by noises, which 
are capable of exciting alarm without 
disturbing the water. The same is to be 
observed in the larger fishes. Thus, if a 
noise be made by striking on the gunwale 
of a boat, when a shoal of pilchards 1s un- 
der it, the whole will in an instant be- 
come luminous, exhibiting the splendid 
appearance of a continuous sheet of 
light ; momentary, but renewable on re- 
peating the same alarming sound. It is 
impossible at present to ascertain the 
means by which this effect is produced, 
That it is not the result solely of their 
impulse against luminous matter existing 
i the water, whether dead or living, 1s 
certain; since the same eifect cannot 
always be produced at those times by 
other agitation. Possibly the luminous 
4M 2 matter 
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matter may exist in the mucous secre- 
tion of the skin, and thus be capabie of 
excitation by the mere effort of violent 
motion and consequent impulse on the 
water, in cases where this matter does 
not exist in the sea in a detached state. 
No explanation has yet been given of 
the power by which the luminous land 
animals obscure their light; yet, in them, 
it iscqually known to be under the di- 
rection of the will, and also to be con- 
nected with essential purposes in their 
economy. The property of emitting 
light has been indeed supposed to be 
more common among those than among 
the marine tribes, and it has been found 
to exist in the genera Elater, Lampyris, 
Fulgora, Scolopendra, Pausus, Limulus? 
Galathea, Lynceus. The slender enu- 
meration of the marine animais already 
given, is sufficient to prove that it is pos- 
sessed by a much greater number even of 
species among the inhabitants of the 
ocean; and the superiority of several of 
the races themselves is numerically sucn, 
that while, in a few climates, the twinkle 
of an insect is occasionally seen, the noc» 
turnal darkness of the immense ocean is 
illuminated by its inhabitants. In the 
insect tribe, it has been supposed to 
serve only for a warning to the male sex, 
though in the Lampyris, Fulgora, and 
Elater, both sexes give light: in the ma- 
rine animals it appears conducive to ends 
more universal, if not more important; 
namely, to the general communication 
of all the inhabitants of the sea, for the 
immediate object of self-preservation. 
HERRINGS. 

It is almost unnecessary to say to 
those acquainted with the fisheries on our 
different coasts, that Pennant’s account 
of the migration of the herring shoals is 
purely visionary; nor has any more re- 
cent writer succeeded in reconciling, by 
any general theory, the several periods of 
its appearance in different places, or its 
difference of condition at the same time 
on different shores, 

It is at any rate certain, that the her- 
ring breeds on the west coast of Scotland, 
as the young fish are found throughout 
that sea immediately after their exclu- 
sion, ‘They do not therefore arrive from 
the Arctic seas, as Mr,Pennant imagined. 
Neither, on their first arrival, do they 
come in shoals. On the contrary, they 
are so scatiered, that they cannot be 
taken by the net in the usual way. At 
that time, they are often caught in consi- 
derable abundance by a fly, or any 
bright substance; often by newetinned 


hooks, which they seize with great as: 
dity ; presenting both an amusin. . 
and a profitable Occupation, as une = 
has been known thus tO take a ‘i 
and a half during the few days this = 
lasts. So far from their being mivrat 
to the extent supposed, it woul - 
appear, on the contrary, that thei; we 
dence is in the deep water all roung “tg 
northern coasts of Britain; SINCE, throush. 
out nearly the whole vear, they are taken 
by the deep-sea fishers; forming 
most profitable and steady branch of this 
fishery, for a long time exclusively ise 
sessed by the Dutch, but now much f., 
lowed by busses from Scotland 5 uf the 
commerce of which, the taking and the 
exportation of the herring forms au in. 
portant branch. 
_ From the deep water they arrive eas}; 
in the summer on the western coast, hut 
are iarcly taken in abundance till Au. 
gust; recently, not till September. (Qn 
the eastern side of the island they are 
later, but extend much farther along the 
Shore; while, of late, they are also 
much more plentiful on this than on the 
former coast. This change of haunts is 
one of the most obscure points in the hiv 
tory of the herring. It has visited and 
deserted in succession almost every loch 
on the west coast; and in those which 
were once the seat of the fishery, nota 
fish has for many years been taken, At 
present, they seem to prefer the inlets o! 
the Clyde; formerly, the northern locis 
were most productive. With that change 
from the north to the south, the season 
of shoaling has also become much later. 

There is similar obscurity respecting 
the periods of spawning, which appear 
to vary on the different coasts ; although 
supposed, from its importance, to be ai 
unvarying circumstance in the habits! 
animals. It may possibly arise from 
their breeding more than once In the 
year, and from that process being at di 
ferent seasons performed in_ diferent 
places, according to the variations ol 
circumstances which we have no meats 
of ascertaining. 

ISLA+ 

Isla is of an irregular trapezoidal - 
deeply indented at the south side by “a 
great bay of Loch in Daal; its wey ts 
length being twenty-five miles, an vs 
greatest breadth twenty, oF therea ¥ 
The continuity of its general outline a 
that of Jura, is rendered more se ed 
sive, by that of the direction of the aes 
which form both the islands. The 


by which they are separated is — 
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and the resembiance of the opposite 
chores is therefore the more eas:ly seen, 
Se exact is the correspondence, that we 
can almost imagine a recent fracture and 
separation of these two islands 5 Just as 
we can conceive the forcible disjunction 
of the Ligh catls which on each side 
hound the Corgvrechan. The shores of 
this strait are abrupt but not high; rarely 
excceding an hundred feet, and seldom 
perhaps attaining that elevation. 

A cave of considerable length, form. 
ed by a discontinuity of the beds of 
slate, occurs at Sanig; but, like many 
other caves found about the shores of 
these Islands, 1t is unnecessary to des 
scribe it; since, thoush an object of cus 
riosity to the natives, It possesses nothing, 
eliher in a physical or a picturesque view, 
ty render it 1ateresting. 

Caves appear in all countries to be the 
otjects of a curiosity mixed with awe,— 
the seats of a mysterious terror. Among 
tlie prevalent opinions respecting them in 
the Highlands, is that of their extre:ne 
depth, There is none of which it is not 
said that a piper has entered without 
ever returning, the sound of his instrus 
ment having been heard gradually expir- 
ing in the prolonged vaults. One near 
Dunkeld is said to reach to Schihallien. 
Of another, in Sutherland, it is asserted, 
that whoever enters it will return with- 
out his skin, 

THE CLYDE ISLANDS. 
The fast division of the Western 
islands consists of those that are em- 
bayed in the great estuary of the Clyde. 

Arran indeed may in one sense be 
considered as an independent object; 
displaying a greater extent, and a more 
perfect series, of geological arrangement, 
than any of the Western isles, and capa- 
ble, to a great degree, of elucidation 
from its own internal stores. 

They present a further common bond 
of union, in the trap rocks which, with 
scarcely any exception, are found in the 
whole. That deposit will also be seen 
to Constitute a portion of an extensive 
range which is associated with the whole 
extent of the secondary strata ; covering 
a great part of jthese on the main-land, 
and reaching, even from the Mull of Can- 
tyre and the western coast of Ayr, to 
the eastern sea, 

The picturesque beauty and the variety 
of Arran, united to its accessible situa- 
tun, render it as much an object of ats 
traction to all classes of visitors, as the 
Nature of its geological structure and de- 
tails has long since done to geologists. 
‘om therocky and rugged mountain, to 


the swelling hill, the open valley, or the 
green retired glen, it presents all that 
diversity of surface, which is rarely found 
condensed into so small a compass, and, 
more rarely still, combined with an ine 
suiar situation, 

Phe length of this island is about 
twenty miles, and the breadth about ten; 
while, in consequence of the regularity of 
its torm, the superficial area is vearly 
equal to the parallelogram that would res 
sult from muitiplying its sides, 

The characters of the mountains of Ar- 
ran are grand, and their ouilines pic. 
turesque and serrated; yielding in both 
respects ouly to the superior magne 
ficence of the Cuchullin hills. The 
granite of which they are composed rises 
into spiry forms, frequently bare of ve- 
getation, and extending downwards in 
faces of naked rock into the intricate 
sections that divide these complicated 
ndyes, 

In a different style of landscape, Bro- 
dick Bay is no less beautiful, atfording, 
in One point of view, a picture approach- 
ing to perfect composition, ina degree 
rarely seen in Nature. The elegantly- 
conical shape of Gvatfe!l forms the ex- 
treme outline of this picture; while the 
middle ground consists of a rich valley 
sprinkled with trees and houses, rising 
up the sides of the lower hills on one 
side, and skirting, on the other, the 
beautiful expanse of sea which forms 
the bay; where the presence of occa- 
sional shipping, the rocky shores, and the 
activity of fishing-boats and of human 
occupations, present foregrounds of end- 
less variety. Numerous scenes of ininor 
detail, yet, in a different way, scarcely 
less interesting, Occur at every step, as 
we trace the shores, or follow the courses, 
of the glens and streams which open into 
this beautiful valley. 

It will readily be apprehended, that 
under such a variety of surface, attended 
with equal variety in the nature of the 
subjacent rocks, Arran must present 
great differences of soil, and that its 
ayricultural features will accordingly vary 
in different places. The hill-pastures of 
the northern division lying on granite, 
are heathy and unproductive ; while they 
are also, in many places, encumbered 
with peat and interspersed with soft 
bogs, the consequences of imperfect 
drainage. 

A considerable number of erect monu- 
mental stones exists In various parts of 
the island; one of which by the road- 
side, at Brodick, and two equally remark- 


able in a field not far distant, are parti. 
eularly 
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cularly conspicuous, for their magni- 
tude and position. ‘These stones, tre- 
quent through the Highlands of Scot- 
land, are the rude s7Aas of our Celtic 
ancestors; the origin, it is probable, of 
those which the arts of Greece adorn- 
ed in after-times with sculptures and 
inscriptions. Unfortunately, the ig- 
norance of letters which prevailed 
among the ancient Caledonians, leaves 
us in the dark, both as to the periods 
of their erection and the objects to 
which they were dedicated. 

Not far from Lamlash-bay, an irre- 
gular collection of apparently-ruined 
cromlechs still exist. The barrows in 
Glen Cloy bespeak a sepulchral origin; 
and it is equally probable, that two 
very large cairns, at the south side of 
the island, cover the ashes of chiefs of 
higher fame and greater power. 

Near Tormore are to be seen some 
caves in the sandstone, the supposed 
habitations of traditionary heroes not 
a little problematical. Fingal, like 
our Arthur, the ubiquarian king and 
warrior, is said to have occupied them 
during his hunting excursions. It is 
not improbable that they have been 
inhabited in later times; as they are 
much better adapted for human habi- 
tations than almost any caves in the 
Western islands, being dry, light, and 
convenient of access; while they are 
capacious enough to receive a large 
community. It is not long since the 
caves of Isla were inhabited ; and those 
of Bridgenorth have been converted 
into commodious houses in the present 
days. In such circumstances, the 
holes which, in the caves of Arran, 
seem to bespeak contrivances for cook- 
ery, may have been made; while the 
sculptures, as they are called, consist- 
ing of rude lines scratched in the soft 
rock, are more likely to be the work of 
the children who herd the cattle along 
this open shore, than that of the Fions. 
They are not in any other respect in- 
teresting, as their dimensions are in- 
sufficient for grandeur, and their 
smooth uniformity of surface precludes 
all picturesque beauty ; while, being 
thoroughly illuminated, they are de- 
prived of that uncertainty and obscu- 
rity which is, in these cases, as in many 
others, a great source of the sublime. 

The traveller who has visited the 
ancient castles of Wales or of England, 
will experience considerable disap- 
pointment on meeting with those 
which are scattered throughout Scot- 


land ; so far inferior in magnit 
so seldom characterized } 

: Y those jr 
gular though Picturesque a Tee 
inents of the architecture which 
der the former so interesting, a 
Susceptible of all the effects Which i. 
art of painting has the power of by 
stowing, They are in fact but caste. 
lated mansions; rarely suficing the 
more than the habitation of a ¢m fj 
family, and destitute of all the a 
plicated defences, and the provision 
for the garrison of troops, which 
alone can produce the romantic effect 
and excite the historical recollections 
that give to buildings of this class their 
principal interest. 

BUTE. INCHMARNOCH, 

The length of Bute is about eighteen 
miles, and its general breadth may be 
taken at four, exceeding, or falling 
short, of this occasionally by one mile; 
the two sides, one of which faces the 
north-east, and the other the south. 
west, maintaining a general parallel. 
ism. In these respects, its outline 
conforms to those of the proximate 
coasts of Argyllshire, and to the boun. 
daries'of Loch Fyne and Loch Str. 
ven; those outlines appearing in al! 
these instances to have been deter. 
mined by the forms of the ridges of 
hills, which are also composed ot simi- 
lar materials, both on the main-land 
and in this island. 

Bute is naturally divided into three 
portions, not more distinct in their 
general forms than in their mineral 
structure. The Garroch head consists 
of a ridgy and rugged group of bills, 
rising in different places to an elev: 
tion which varies from 600 to 800 feet, 
and composed almost entirely of trap 
rocks. This is separated from th: 
middle district by a narrow tract, V¢'y 
little elevated above the sea, whichis 
formed of alluvial matter and vegeta 
ble soil. The middle portion 1s an un 
dulating land, scarcely attaining 1 
the highest parts an altitude of 309 
feet; composed, with slight excep 
tions, of sandstone, and divided from 
the third and northern tract by . 
valley, which extends from Rothsay , 
Scalspie. The northern dietriet * 
formed of various primary rocks 0 
schistose structure. that 

It is almost unnecessary to Says" 
with one of the mildest climates 
Scotland, Bute is almost one o rv 
most rainy. But the forms ce i 
hills, - the short COUTSES Ons 


ude, and 
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ems, necessarily limit these to mere 
brooks, incapable of producing any 
icuous effects on the form of the 
curface. This island is indeed remark- 
ale for the almost total absence of 


stf 


consp 


alluvial matter. One or two banks of 
cravel are visible on each opposed 
shore, near the northernmost point; 
but whether these have been thrown 
up, under some former state of things, 
by the action of the tides, being after- 
wards deserted as the water has found 
adeeper channel, or whether they are 
the remains of more considerable 
deposits, now nearly removed by its 
gradual corrosive power, it 1s impossible 
to determine. 
ISLE OF MAN. 

The Isle of Manis naturally divided 
into two distinct portions, as dissimi- 
lar in their general appearance as in 
their structure; the southern, and by 
far the larger part, consisting of an 
irregular group of mountainous land, 
and the northern, presenting an allu- 
vial tract, for the most part flat, and 
in many places, solevel, as toadmit with 
dificulty of a sufficient drainage for 
the purposes ofagriculture. The cha- 
racters of the shores correspond, as 
might be expected, with that of the 
surface ; being smooth and even where 
they bound the northern division, and 
rocky and indented, with few excep- 
tions, throughout the whole of the 
larger southern district. 

Large portions of the land have been 
separated by vertical fissures, extending 
from the surface almost to the level of 
the shore beneath, so deep and so 
dark, that the eye does not penetrate 
tothe bottom. The principal masses 
have thus slid into new positions, 
while many smaller fragments appear 
still suspended in the very act of fall- 
often so nicely poised, that the hand 
would almost be thought sufficient to 
push them from their present situa- 
tions into the sea that rolls below. 

The spectator who does not walk 
with fear over these chasms, must, at 
least, walk with caution; and will not 
Perhaps at first easily divest himself of 
the sense of insecurity with which he 
traverses ground that appears in the 
act of escaping beneath his footsteps. 
In a physical view, the phenomenon is 
‘owever much too common to require 
any explanation; while it is obviously 
aslide of no very distant origin, geolo- 
ically considered, As an historical 


ing; even the larger seeming to be 


occurrence, it is of considerable anti 
quity ; and, although the distance in 
point of time cannot be ascertained, its 
lowest limit is recorded by the exist. 
ence of a Druidical structure on one of 
the moved fragments; a chronological 
index, at least very remote, if not ex- 
actly to be assigned, 

The general aspect of the interior of 
the island, is consonant to that of the 
coast now described. The northern 
alluvial tract is, throughout a great 
part, flat, while it is also in a high state 
of cultivation. One irregular range of 
low hills, formed of gravel, sand, and 
other similar matters, extends in a 
curved line along its northern and 
western edges ; and I need scarcely add 
that, as it possesses but little wood, it 
offers no beauty to the traveller’s eye 
beyond that which arises from the as- 
pect of fertility, and froin that of a 
scattered, and apparently wealthy, ru- 
ral population. This indeed is a cir- 
cumstance which will forcibly strike 
the English observer, who is accus- 
tomed to see large tracts, even when in 
high cultivation, occupied by a few 
opulent tenants, whose houses are 
scarcely visible in the agricultural 
waste: it displays the remains of a sys- 
tem not yet conformed to that which 
is now fast establishing itself through 
the most improved parts of the British 
dominions. The features, whether of 
the mountainous or of the hilly tracts 
which form the elevated and southern 
part of the island, are various; but 
the two are in general readily distin- 
guishable by the presence or absence 
of cultivation ; although that hasbeen 
here extended as far, perhaps in some 
instances farther, than prudence would 
have dictated, or profit will ultimately 
justify. From the summit of Snaetell, 
which is the principal elevation of the 
Isle of Man, a tolerably accurate idea 
may be formed of the general distribu- 
tion of the mountains, and of the rela- 
tions of the several parts of the group. 
This mountain, as it has been ascer- 
tained by trigonometrical observations, 
is 2004 teet high, and is accompanied 
by numerous other elevations gradu- 
ally declining from that of North Bar- 
rule, the height of which is 200 feet 
less, down to the shores on each side 
of the principal group. : 

The view from the summit of Snaee 
féll is remarked for including the se Ve- 
ral parts of the British dominions ; the 
ranges of Snowdon and of Cumberland 
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[After a lapse of a hundred and sixty 


years, when the passions of four or five 
generations have passed away, we may 
examine cooliy the true character of 
that GREAT MAN, who, having defeated 
the friends of tyranny, had to maintain 
a more arduous contest with his own 
friends and the partizans of liberty, and 
who, for his own personal safety, had 
no alternative but, like NAPOLEON un- 
der the same circumstances, to place 
himself above their power, in a situation 
calculated to awe and subdue them. 
The example of WASHINGTON may, it 
is true, be quoted against both; but it 
should be recollected, that Washington 
had not to contend against concentrated 
factions in such populous countries as 
England or France, in which, as one 
half of the population live by abusing 
the social rights of the other half, the 
passions, stimulated by self-interest, are 
proportionably mischievous. The de- 
fence of Cromwell could not have fallen 
into better hands than those of his grand- 
grand-son, the amiable and respected 
Mr. OLIVER CROMWELL, who, being in 
possession of the family papers, and hav- 
ing leisure and talents, has examined 
the falsehoods of the sycophants and 
toad-eaters who wrote under the Stu- 
arts, and has ably vindicated his ances- 
tor from their calumnies, Many readers 
will perhaps think that he has not tried 
Cromweil on his own principles; but, 
admitting even his republican virtues 
to be crimes, he has become an apologist 
on points where no apology was neces- 
sary. Mr, Cromwell has, however, had 


Jo. Dudiey, Sir Richard 
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being visible to the eastward and south- 
ward, 
Fairhead appearing on the west side, 
and the Mull of Galloway, with the 
elevation of Criffel, rising in the north- 
ern horizon. 
island itself is also obtained; although 
the shores are in several directions ex- 
cluded by the height of those hills 
which approach in elevation to the pa- 
rent mountain. 


a delicate duty to form : 
should be recollected that he i: " 
member of his illustrions famil = 
dared to fifce the Prejudices ee ” 
since they retreated from the — 
in 1660. Our selections lave a a“ = 
chiefly from the biographical a pe 
the book ; but it is an act of jutticer” 
to the author to State, that his splend: 
volume contains also a very “aes * 
ps of the public events jn which bi 
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— ancestor took so active 
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MR. CROMWELL’S PREFACE, 


T has been the singular ill fortune 
_ Of Oliver Cromwell and of his {:. 
mily, that his character hath been lef: 
exclusively in the hands of his enemiss, 
The short interval between his death 
and the Restoration, and the unsettled 
state of the nation in the intermediate 
time, left no opportunity fora faithful 
and impartial history of that extraordi. 
nary man. From that time to the pre. 
sent, his memory hath been abused 
and vilified, without any allowance for 
the peculiar circumstances in which he 
was placed; his name alone is to this 
day deemed by many a suffictent de. 
scription of every thing that is ambi- 
tious, hypocritical, and tyrannical: he 
has been held forth as a composition of 
every bad quality, without one virtue 
to counterbalance them. The parti. 
cular views of all those who took a part 
in the troubles of the times in which he 
acted, were frustrated by his ascend- 
ancy, and however differing in other 
respects, they have united in blacken- 
ing his memory. Every trifling or rici- 
culous story of the supposed irregu- 
larities of his youth, and of the im: 
gined tricks and childish follies even 
of his very infancy, have been eagerly 
sought for, and, without examination, 
credited against him, An opinion that 
his character hath not met with oat 
treatment, and a hope to place it in the 
light in which it is conceived it is justly 
entitled to stand, have given rise ' 
this work; not begun with any viet 
to its publication, but as the amus 
ment of the writer’s leisure hours. 
SIR RICHARD CROMWELL. 
Against Sir Richard Cromee” 
name in the pedigree 1s the following 
note: ‘* The rst of May, 154% 2° 
lemne tryumph was held at Westmia- 


. > , VIII. by Sit 
ster, before King Henry Cromwell 
which w3s 
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and four other chaliengers, prociamed 
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sraclamed in France, Spayne, Scot- 
‘and, and Flanders. The 2d day at 
courney, Sit Richard Cromwell over- 
chrewe Mr. Culpep; to his and the 
challengers’ great ho.’ ' Mr. Noble 

‘ives, from Stow, @ particular account 
of this ousting; and adds, from Ful- 
ter’s Church History, that when the 
king saw Sir Richard’s prowess, he was 
<0 enraptured, that ke exclaimed, 
“Formerly thou wast my Dick, but 
hereafter thou shalt be my diamond ;” 
and thereupon dropped a diamond ring 
from his finger, which Sir Richard tak- 
ing up, his Majesty presented itto him, 
bidding him ever afterwards bear such 
a one in the foregamb of the demy 
lion, in his crest, instead of the javelin; 
and which, says Mr. Noble, the elder 
branch of the Cromwells constantly 
did, as did the Protector himself upon 
his assumption of that title; but that 
before, he used the same crest of the 
lion, only with the javelin in his paw. 
This may be questionable, but is im- 
material. 

The above Sir Henry, the eldest son 
of Sir Richard Cromwell, appears by 
the pedigree to have been knighted in 
the sixth year of Queen Elizabeth 
(1563) ; and it appears, in a book give 
Ing an account of the queen’s recep- 
tion at the University of Cambridge, in 
1564, intituled The Triumph of the 
Muses, by Dr. Nicholas Robinson, 
chaplain to Archbishop Parker, and 
afterwards Bishop of Bangor, that the 
queen, upon her departure from Came 
bridge, rode to dinner to a house of 
the Bishop of Ely, at Stanton, and 
from thence to her bed at Hinchin- 
brooke, a house of Sir Henry Crom- 
well’s in Huntingdonshire. 

SIR OLIVER CROMWELL. 

_ Sir Henry’s -eldest- son, Sir . Oliver 
Cromwell, married first, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Bromley, lord 
nigh chancellor of England: his se- 
cond wife was Lady Ann, the widow of 
Sit Horatio Palavacina, of Babram, in 
Cambridgeshire. 

Mr. Noble says, from Morgan’s Sure 
vey of Gentry, that Sir Oliver was 
knighted by Queen Elizabeth in 1548, 
40:h year of her reign; and he adds, 
from Stow and other writers, that he 
entertained King James several times, 
manny in 1603, in his coming from 
“coland, upon his accession to the 
Crown of England, in the most sump- 
rena manner, from the 27th to the 
29th of April, and in 1616 and 1617; 
and Mr. Noble thinks that he also en- 
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tertained King Charles the First, pro. 
bably more than once, upon his going 
to and on his return from the North, 
Previously to his coronation, the king 
(James) created Sir Oliver a Knight of 
the Bath. Mr. Noble adds, from the 
Journals of the House of Commons, 
that he appears to have been a conspi- 
cuous member from the year 1604 to 
1610, and also in 1614, 1623, and 
1624; during which years he is oftener 
named upon committees than any other 
member: also, that his name occurs 
once ina committee in the first parlias 
ment of King Charles I. This 1s core 
rect: he was of a commnittee to which 
a bill for the increase of timber and 
wood was referred. He supposes he 
sat for Huntingdon; but it appears, 
from a search now made at the crown 
office, that he sat for the county of 
Huntingdon. The same writer says, 
that Sir Oliver was not an idle specta- 
tor in the civil wars; for that, remem- 
bering the many obligations he and his 
ancestors lay under to the crown, he 
determined to support the royal cause; 
for which purpose he not only, ata 
very heavy expense, raised men and 
gave large sums of money, but obliged 
his sons to take up arms and go into 
the royal army, and that he was of 
greater useto his Majesty than any per- 
son in that part of the kingdom, by 
which he rendered himself particularly 
obnoxious to the parliament; and that 
the great expenses that this attachment 
to an unfortunate party put him to, 
obliged him to dispose of his grand 
seat of Hinchinbrooke, which he sald 
to Sir Sidney Montague, the youngest 
of six sons of Edward Lord Montague 
of Roughton. And that after this sale 
he resided at Ramsey, where he contle 
nued till his death; which, Mr. Noble 


‘says, from the register of the parish, 


was 28th August, 1655, in the 92d 
year of hisage, and where he was bu- 
ried. His estates appear to have been 
very large. 
FAMILY BRANCHES. 

Amongst the collateral branches of 
the family, are to be found in the pe- 
digree the St. Johns; and, amongst 
others of that name, Oliver St. John, 
Lord St. John of Bletsoe; Edward 
Lord Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, Admi- 
ral of England in Queen Elizabeth s 
reign ; William Lord Howard, Cham- 
berlain to the same queen; Richard 
Gray, Lord Powis; Edward, Lord 
Dudley: these a“ * +. oe 

i opwell. QO the ne 
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are, Henry Cary, Baron of Hunds- 
don, Lord Chamberlain to Queen Eli- 
zabeth ; Charles Howard, Earl of Not- 
tingham, Lord High Admiral of Eng- 
Jand; Anthony Browne, Viscount 
Montacute. In the next line, William 
Howard, Earl of Effingham ; Thomas 
Manners, Earl of Rutland; and two 
of Sir Henry Cromwell’s daughters, 
married into the Hampdens’ and Bar- 
ringtons’ families. It is probable that 
from the St. John’s family the name 
of Oliver came into the Cromwell fa- 
mily. 
THE PROTECTOR’S FATHER. 

Sir Henry Cromwell’s second son was 
Robert Cromwell, Oliver Cromwell’s 
father. Mr. Noble says he represented 
Huntingdon in the parliament 35 Eliz. 
He also says, that he was named a 
commissioner, in 1605, for draining 
the fens in the counties of Northamp- 
ton, Lincoln, Huntingdon, and Cam- 
bridge. His, Robert’s, wife (Crom- 
well’s mother) was Elizabeth, the 
daughter, some say, of Sir Richard 
Steward, Stewart, or Stuart; other au- 
thorities say, of Sir Thomas or Sir Ro- 
bert. She is described, in an old pedi- 
gree of the Cromwell family, as co- 
heiress of her father (not giving his 
name) with her sister Mary, who mar- 
ried Sir Humphrey Foster. Mr. Noble, 
in his third edition, says, that she was 
the daughter of William Steward of 
the city of Ely, esq. and widow of 
William Lynne, son and heir-apparent 
of John Lynne of Bassingbourne, esq. 
and who, he says, after remaining a 
widow about a year, married Robert 
Cromwell, esq. by whom she had Oli- 
ver Cromwell and several other chil- 
dren. 

The same writer (Mr. Noble), from 
the writers of those times, describes 
Cromweil’s father as (having a small 
fortune) carrying on a large brewing 
business, the accounts whereof, he 
says, were wholly attended to by his 
wife ; who, after his decease, continu- 
ed to carry it on; whereby she was 
enabled to give her daughters suffici- 
ent fortunes to marry them into gen- 
teel families. Dr. Harris gives the 
same account from Dugdale and other 
authorities, and very justly adds, that, 
if true, it could not be deemed discre- 
ditable to the family, the youngest 
brothers of the best families in this 
country engaging in trade, and there- 
by raising themselves to fortune and 
independency. It has been also said 
that Cromwell himself was engaged 


in the same business for his sy 

All this has been said by Gian 
enemies, for the purpose of —— 
him; but ho evidence to be relied on 
produced In support of these assertions 
Phe truth is, nothing certain is hikes 
to be known of his early life, or the «2 
cunlary circumstances agphoh ag 


p of his ATENts 
But it should be observed that ecen 
4 


in his speech to his parliament, of 49: 
September 1654, says, “TL was by birth 
a gentleman, neither living in ANY con. 
siderable height, nor yet in obscunty.” 
~—and that he had been called to several 
employments in the nation, and to sere 
in parliaments. © This account of liimse!s, 
publicly given in the face of the uation, 
open therefore to Contradiction if jor 
true, 13 surely a sufficient confutation of 
all the sturies of his and his family’s nar. 
row circumstances, and their engaye. 
ments in tradein consequence, 
THE PROTECTOR, 

The time of his birth is ascertained to 
have been upon the 25th April, 1599, 
and it appears to have been at Hunting. 
don. That his father, during his \ife, 
and his mother, after his father’s death, 
were careful of his education, is proba 
ble; but his being first under the tuition 
of one person and then of another; his 
proficiency or non-proficiency in lear 
ing; his aspiring, stubborn, obstinate 
temper, incurring severe correction; aul 
the accounts of the boisterousness of bis 
disposition rendered him a terror to the 
neighbourhood; and, above all, the in- 
credible story of his disagreement with 
and giving the king’s son, the then duke 
of York, afterwards King Charles, a 
blow, when at play at Hinchinbrooke; 
also his supposed dream of his future 
greatness, and his acting in the comedy 
of Lingua;—these must be the fabric 
tions of the different writers after the 
Restoration, who chose to suppose there 
must be something marvellous and cr- 
minal in the very earliest moments 0! 
this extraordinary man’s life. Indeed, 
it is quite improbable that all, or anJ 
of the trifling incidents of his — 
and youth, should have been notice, 
and then preserved during 3 period ot 
between fifty and sixty years; ie 
it very likely that the witnesses to the 
things should have been then living, ‘ 
in possession of memory and ~< 
powers sufficient to have accurate) 
membered and related them. 

IIS LOVE OF LEARNING: | . 

Dr. Harris adds, from different —. 
that when Cromwell was ory 
the University of Oxford, and wi” 
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scar after his assuming the protectorate, 
he, at his own charge, bestowed on the 
public library there twenty-five ancient 
manuscripts, ten of which were in folio 
aud fourteen in quarto; all in Greek, 
except two or three. This must be the 
forementioned donation Neal refers to ; 
that he also ordered to a private divinity 
reader there, (newly chosen to that 
place,) an annuity of one hundred pounds 
per annum out of the exchequer, for his 
encouragement; that, when the great de- 
sizn was on foot of publishing the Poly- 
glott, by Drs Walton, Cromwell permitted 
the paper to be imported duty free. And 
he adds, that it is a fact attested by his 
very enemies, that he hindered the sale 
of Archbishop Usher’s valuable library 
of prints and manuscripts to foreigners, 
and caused it to be purchased and sent 
over to Dublin, with an intention to be- 
stow it on a new college or hall, which he 
had proposed to build and endow there. 
HIS WIFE AND CHILDREN, 

Cromwell married Elizabeth, the 
daushter of Sir James Bbourchier, of 
Fitsted, in Essex, Mr. Noble says, Au- 
gust 22, 1620, at St. Giles’s church, 
Cripplegate, London, which he seems, 
by a note, to take from MS. Register, 
Coll. Arm, London; but it seems that 
the parish register of this marriage is not 
to be found. Mr. Noble says she sur- 
vived Cromwell seven years, finding an 
asylum in the house of her son-in-iaw, 
Mr, Claypoole, at Norborough, in Lin- 
colnshirey where she continued until her 
death, and was buried in a vault in the 
chancel of that church; but that no me- 
morial is to be found to her memory. In 
his first edition he says, she died 16th 
September 1672, aged 74, which he col- 
lects from an inscription on a tomb, 
within the communion rails of the chancel 
of the church of Wicken, in Cambridge 
suire; but in this third edition he says, 
‘it is now incontestable that she was 
buried at Norborough.” Mr. Noble ap- 
pears to found his conviction of her in- 
terment at Norborough, upon a passage 
10 the will of Cromwell Claypoole, the 
eldest son of Cromwell’s daughter, Mrs. 
Claypoole, by which he directs the in- 
terment of his body to be at Nurborough, 
a near his grandmother Cromwell as 
convenience would admit. 

Cromwell had nine children, five of 
Whom survived him; namely, Richard, 
who succeeded him in the protectorate 5 
Henry, the Lord Deputy of Ireland; 
Bridget, who married first General Hearv 
-'ctun, and then General Charles Fleet- 
wood; Mary, married to Thomas, vis- 


count, afterwards Earl Fauconherg, and 
Frances, who married Robert Rich, 
grandson and heir-apparent of Robert, 
Karl of Warwick, and afterwards Sic 


. 


John Russell, bart ; Elizabeth, his second 
daughter, who married Mr, Claypoole, 
died in less than a month before her 
father, 

HIS RESIDENCE. 

From the time of his marriage to the 
year 1686, he appears to have resided at 
Huntingdon, the baptisms of cight of his 
children being in the register of the parish 
of St. John Baptist, in that town; the 
last on the 9th of February of that year. 
Between that time andthe year 1638, he 
must have removed to Ely, his last child, 
Frances, appearing in the register of St. 
Mary in Ely, kept at St. Mary’s church 
at Cambridge, to have been baptized at 
Ely in the December of that year. And 
so far forward as 1649 he appears to 
have considered himself a resident of 
Ely, being described as the Right Ho- 
nourable Oliver Cromwell, of Ely, ina 
settlement remaining in the Cromwell 
family papers, dated 28th April, 1649, 
made previous to the marriage of his son 
Richard Cromwell, with Dorothy Major, 

Huntingdon, it is said, became disa- 
greeable to him, partly in consequence 
of his uncle Sir Oliver Cromwell’s 
loyalty, and his influence in the cor- 
poration of Huntingdon, 

Mr. Noble says, that he finds no- 
thing respecting the Cromwell family 
in the St. Ives’ register; and there 
does not seem any interval for Crom. 
well’s removal to and residence there, 
unless between 1631, the year of his 
son James’s birth and burial, and the 
birth of Mary in 1636, during which 
five years Mr. Noble supposes him to 
have been resident at St. Ives, and 
then to have returned to Huntingdon, 
which is to account for Mary’s bap- 
tism at Huntingdon. 

It certainly does appear that Crom. 
well was resident at St. Ives, in the 
years 1633 and 1634, by two es 
signed by him in the parish-books ; 
also in 1635, by a letter written by 
him on the rath January in that year 
from that place, given by Dr. Harris 
from the original in the British Mu- 
seum. His removal from thence to 
Ely must have been upon the death 
of his maternal uncle, Sir Thomas 


Steward, in the year 1636. The ac- 
count 





* We have seen these entries, and have 
visited the louse of his residence. 
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count of his supposed waste of time, 
and of his substance at St. Ives, is in- 
credible and ridiculous ; Cromwell ne- 
ver thus mixed and confounded his 
temporal and spiritual duties. 

It is conceived, that it has not been 
proved that Cromwell had been irre- 
gular in his life up to the time of his 
quitting Huntingdon for Ely, which 
must have been, tor the reasons before 
mentioned, in or about the years 1636 
or 1637; and that, from what has 
been brought forward, the contrary 
appears. He settled at Ely, upon his 
uncle Sir Thomas Steward’s death, 
in 1636, with a numerous family, 
having, the fore-mentioned panegyric 
says, a most excellent wife, and hav- 
ing lived not only void of all vices, but 
full of all virtues. 

When at Ely, his mind does not ap- 
pear wholly engrossed by this supposed 
religions melancholy and dissatisfac- 
tion: he is found engaged in the pub- 
lic business of his neighbourhood. 

HIS CONDUCT TO CHARLES. 

Cromwell certainly very reluctantly 
concurred in the measure of the trial 
of the king. His sincerity in the ne- 
gociation for his restoration upon mo- 
derate terms, and his assistance in fa- 
vouring the king’s escape from Haimp- 
ton Court, and placing him in a state 
of personal freedom to quit the king- 
dom, cannot reasonably be doubted. 
The insincerity he discovered in the 
king in the treaty, and the threats of 
the agitators, who appear to have com- 
prehended the greatest part of the 
army, alarmed him,,and satisfied him 
that he could be of no further service 
to the king than to facilitate his es- 
Cape ; and it was the king’s own fault 
that he did not avail himself of the op- 
portunity afforded him. 

CROMWELL’S CHARACTER. 

Cromwell's great valour, industry, 
and judgment, and wonderful under. 
standing of men, and skill in his ap- 
plication of that understanding, are 
acknowledged by Lord Clarendon, 
who describes him as a valiant and 
great man, of a great spirit, admirable 
circumspection and sagacity, and a 
most magnanimous resolution: that, 
as he grew into place and authority, 
his parts seemed to be raised as if he 
had concealed faculties till he had 
occasion to use them; and, when he 
Was to act the part of a great man, he 
did it without any indecency, not- 
withstanding the want of custom. Sir 
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Philip Warwick descri} 
great and majestic de 
comely presence, 
C. HIs oy np PROWESS, 
omwell fought the battle of Hors. 
Castle, or Winsby, commanding (Lord 
Fairfax, in his memorial, says) the Earl 
of Manchester’s force, which had 
been previously joined by his lordship 
and under the immediate eye of the 
earl: that he (Cromwell) had the 
command of the van, the reserve of 
horse, and the earl all the foot. The 
royalists were defeated. In this same 
battle, Rushworth says that the ear!’s 
horse and foot came on to the attack 
singing psalms; that Cromwell’s hor. 
was shot and fell upon him; and thar, 
as he rose, he was knocked down by 
the gentleman that charged him, sup- 
posed to be Sir Ralph Hopton, but 
that he again rose, and recovered a poor 
horse in a soldier’s hand, which he 
mounted, and pursued his success, In 
favour of this same cowardly genera! 
was suspended, at the request of the 
same General Lord Fairfax, the ope- 
ration of the sclf-denying ordinance, 
that he might be present and assist 


es him as of 4 
Portment anj 


.in the then expected engagement with 


the royal army, and which shortly ai- 
terwards happened at Naseby; the 
total defeat of which was principally, 
if not wholly, attributed to Cromwell's 
courage and conduct. He afterward: 
subdued the Welch royalists; deteat- 
ed the Scots army, under Duke Hamil- 
ton, though very greatly superior in 
numbers to his own army ;_ he defeat- 
ed the Scots army at Dunbar, and re 
duced Edinburgh Castle; and finally, 
defeated King Charles the Second’ 
army at the battle of Worcester. 
These, with many other lesser engage 
ments, were the successes of Crom: 
weli’s arms. r 

The unimpeachableness of Pi 
(Cromwell’s) private character, an” is 
sobriety and morality, and religious 
deportment, in all his differest 
tions and circumstances, also “ 
very and persoual courage, an ‘ll 
great abilities, are allowed velo 
hands; except his courage gm 
tary feeble attempts of Mr. 0 me 
they are indisputable ; but he ‘on) 
scribed by his lordship (Claren a 
and all other his enemies of ee 
and even of the present times, . ms 
pocritical and tyrannical, ong 
blood-thirsty ; as obtaining “ee swe 
tion by deceit and violence, 4 2 Ny, 
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rally, as a most wicked and depraved 
character, destitute of every valuable 
quality and worthy motive in any of 
his seemingly-best actions. The just- 
ness of these parts of his character re- 
main to be considered. 

CROMWELL’S DEATH. 

The following letter is in Thurloe, 
from Lord Fauconberg to Henry Crom- 
well, dated 7th December, 1658, N.S. 
informing him of the death of Crom- 
well. ** Deare My Lord; This bearer, 
Mr. Underwood, brings your lord- 
shipp the sad newes of our general 
losse in your incomparable father’s 
death, by which these poore nations 
are deprived of the greatest personage 
and instrument of happinesse, not only 
our owne, but indeed any age else ever 
produced. ‘The preceding night, and 
not before, in presence of four or five 
of the councell, he declared my Lord 
Richard his successor; the next morn- 
ing grew speechlesse, and departed be- 
twixt three and four in the evening. 
A hard dispensation itt was, but so itt 
has seemed good to the allwise God; 
and what remaines to poore creatures, 
but to lay our hands upon our mouthes 
to the declaration of his pleasure? 
Some three houres after his decease (a 
time spent only in framing the draught, 
not in any doubtfull dispute) was your 
lordshipp’s brother, his now highnesse, 
declared Protector of these nations, 
with full consent of counsell, soldier, 
and city. The next day he was pro- 
claimed in the usuall places. All the 
time his late highnesse was drawing on 
to his end, the consternation and asto. 
nishment of people is inexpressible,— 
their harts seemed as sunke within 
them. And if this abroad, in the fa- 
mily your lordship may imagine what 
it was in her highness, and-ether neer 
relations. My poor wife, I knowe not 
What in the earth to doe with her; 
when seemingly quieted she bursts out 
4gain into passion, that tears hir very 

artin pieces; nor can I blame her, 
Considering what she has lost. It fares 
little better with others. God, I trust, 
will sanctifye this bitter cup to us all. 
His mercy ‘is extraordinary, as to the 
quiet face of things among us, which 
[hope the Lord will continue. Your 
lordship’s most affectionately faithfull 
and very humble servant, 

‘© FAUCONBERG.”’ 
Whitelocke, in his mention of his 
romwell’s) daughter Claypoole’s 

ceath, Says nothing to induce a suppo- 
*UOn of the reality of the alleged per- 
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Plexing conferences with her father 
or of her allusion, in her bodily suffer. 
ings, to the blood she is asserted by 
his lordship to have accused him of 
having shed. He speaks highly of 
her, and says her death did much 
grieve her father. His lordship ac- 
knowledges he (Cromwell) had not the 
least appearance upon his approaching 
death of remorse for any of his ac. 
tions ; and concludes with only say- 
ing, that either what she said, or her 
death, affected him wonderfully. 

General Fleetwood, in a letter to 
Henry Cromwell, dated July 1658, 
says, ** Deare brother, I havereceived 
yours, whearin you desire to under- 
stand the condicion of my Lady Eliza. 
beth, who was ina very hopefull con. 
dicion till within this three or four 
days, she hath bin exceeding ill, and 
very much weakned, and brought low, 
but hoped she is agayn upon the mend- 
ing hand. Shee hath bin troubled 
with great paynes in her bowells, and 
vapours inthe heade. The truth is, 
its beleeved the physitians do not un- 
derstand thoroughly hir case. She is 
now advised to tak Lunbridge waters, 
It hath bin a very sore and sharpe 
tryall; yet being a tather’s hand, I 
hope we shall have all of us advantage 
by it, for sure it is a voyce to allof the 
relations, I neade not tell you the 
great sence both their highnesses have 
of this dispensation. There is nothing 
wanting of care or skill: but the bles- 
sing of the Lord must make all effec- 
tuall. She hath many prayers going 
for hir, a return of which will make 
the mercy double. Both their high- 
nesses and family are at Hampton. 
court. His Highness takes the waters, 
and they agree pritty well.” 

In a letter to Henry Cromwell, dated 
3d August following, he writes— that 
it had pleased the Lord, when all hopes 
were even at an end, and the doctors did 
believe her ladyship’s condition was des- 
perate and near expiring, beyend al 
expectation to give hir a composure of 
spirits by sleepe; and that since Friday 
last, she had bin dayly upon the reco- 
very, and so continued in a very hopce 
full way; that his Highness had bin tor 
this four or five days very indisposed and 
ili; but that night had had a very good 
refreshment by sleep, and was much re- 
vived, his paynes and distemper abated 
and much amended, &c.” 

In a letter to Henry Cromwell, dated 
o4th August, 1658, Thurloe says, * Ilis 
Highness cuntinuing iI, hath given a 
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stopp to all buissines: he was soe well 
upon Friday, that wee hoped that the 
worst of his sickness was over; Lut it 
pleased God, that upon Saterday morn- 
inge he fell into a fitt of an ague, and by 
its course ever since, it appears to be a 
tertian. The fitts were lunge and some- 
what sharpe; but yet the last was not soe 
badd as the former. This being the in- 
tervall day, he came from Hampton-court 
hither, all the doctors judgeinge this to 
be much the better place, besides the 
advantage which the change of aire usue 
ally gives for the recovery out of agues; 
and, although it be an ill tyme of the 
yeare to have an ague in, yet itt beinge 
a tertian, and his Ilighness being pretty 
well in the intervalls, the doctors do not 
couceive there is any danger as to his 
life. Llowever, your Excellency will 
easily ymagine how much trouble we are 
allunder here; and, though itshall please 
ihe Lord to recover him againe, yet, 
certcinely, considering the tyme that this 
Visitation is in, and other circumstances 
relating thereunto, it cannot but greatly 
affect us all towards God, and make us 
deepely sensible how much our depend. 
ence is upon him, in whose hands is the 
life and breath of this bis old servant; 
and if he should take him away from 
amongst us, how terrible a blow it would 
he to ail the good people of the land; 
and that therefore we should be carefull 
how wee walke towards God, least wee 
provoke him to depart from us, and 
bringe upon us this great evil,” &c. A 
postscript—‘* Tis highness is Just now 
enteringe into his fitt. I beseech the 
Lord to be favourable to him.” 

In a letter dated 27th of the same Au- 
gust, Whitchall, two in the morning, 
Thurloe to Henry Cromwell, describes 
his (Cromwell’s) fit upon the Tuesday 
night as somewhat more favourable than 
the former; and that the good interval 
after it, gave great hopes that his ague 
was very much upon the decrease, espe- 
cially the fit which he then was in begin- 
ning very favourably, the cold part of it 
slipping over without any observation ; 
but that the hot fit had been very long 
and terrible, insomuch that the dectors 
feared he would not get through it; that 
he was then fallen into a breathing sweat, 
which, it was hoped, he would come well 
out of, He adds, that he durst not to 
inform him (Henry Cromwell) that the 
last fit had rendered his Highness’s con- 
dition very dangerous, and doubts their 
fears were more than their hopes, 

On the 30th of the same month, he 
writes, that lest the last-mentioned let- 


ter should miscarry he had Sent an 
press that he (Henry Cromwell). 
fully understand how it Was ’) Might 
Highness: that on the 13th Par 
his ague took him, having Torr, 
fortnight before, of a general distem : 
of body: that it continued a good aki 
to be a tertian ague and the burning §. 
very violent: that upon Saturday it fi 
to a double tertian, having two fits ‘. 
twenty-four hours, one upon the heel 
of another, which had extremely weal. 
ened him, and endangered his life: and 
that since Saturday morning, he had 
scarce been perfectly out of his fits: thar 
the doctors were yet hopeful that je 
might struggle through it, though theis 
hopes were mingled with much fear, 
But truly, adds he (Thurloe), wee liare 
cause to put our hope in the Lord, and 
to expect mercy from him in this case, 
hee haveinge stirr’d up the saints to priy 
for him in all places, &c. “ And that 
which is some ground of hope is, that the 
Lord, as in some former occasions, hiath 
given to himself (Cromwell) a perticuler 
assurance, that he shall yet live to serve 
hym, and to carry on the worke which 
he hath put into his hands.” He pro 
ceeds:—That **he fears our own divi. 
sions may be great, if his Highness should 
not settle and fix his successor before he 
dies ; which truly, I believe, he hath not 
yet done. He did by himselfe declare 
one ina paper before he was installed 
by the Parliament, and sealed it up 1 
the forme of a letter, directing it to me, 
but kept both the name of the person 
and the paper to himselfe. After hefell 
sicke at Hampton-court, he sent Mr. 
John Barrington to London for it, telling 
hym it Jay on his study-table at White- 
hall; but it was not to be found there, 
nor elsewhere, though it hath beene very 
narrowly looked for, And in this con. 
dition matters stand, his Highness having 
been too ill to be troubled with a bus 
siness of this importance. ‘This day be 
hath had some discourse about it, bu 
his illness disenabled hym to ee 
fully. And if it should please the “ 
not to give hym tyme to settle his - 
cession before his death, the jedgme 
would be the soarer, and our — 
the more dangerous; but trust a 
have compassion on us, and not pes on 
= prey to our enemies, Or to 00 
other. 

Lord Fauconberg, in a letter ¥ ate 
Cromwell, dated the same 30th e H 
sayse= Jt is with unspeakable ae 
now give your lordship: the “ hall the 
of his Highness’s condition, ¥ ohysicia 
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physicians have for some days judged 
dangerous and now, more than ever, 
Phough bis loss must needs carry weight 
ynough in itselfe, yet the consideration of 
the miserable posture hee leaves these 
nations in, is stupendious. My lord, [ 
huld it my duty to acquaint you how wee 
stand at present, and then leave the 
further proceed of things to. God's di- 
rection and your lordship’s wisdom, A 
successor, there is none named that I 
cat learn; TI. (Thurloe) has seemed to 
be resolved to press him, in his intervals, 
to such a nomination: but, whether out 
of apprehensions to displease him, if re- 
covering, or others hereafter, if it should 
not succeed, he has not yet done it, nor 
doe Lbelieve wil.” Tuesday, August 31, 
“Tlis Ilighness is beyond al possibility 
of recovery.” 

Thurloe, in a letter dated 4th Sep- 
tember, (Saturday,) 1658, informs [leary 
Cromwell of Cromwell’s death. ‘* He 
died yesterday (Friday, Sd,) about four 
of the clocke in the afternoone, I am 
not able to speake or write; this stroake 
is so soare, soe unexpected, the provis 
dence of God in it so stupendious, cons 
sideringe the person that is fallen, the 
tyme and season wherein God took hym 
away, with other circumstances, I can 
doe nothinge, but put my mouthe in the 
dust and say, it is the Lord; and, though 
his wayes be not alwayes knowne, yet 
they are alwayes righteous, and we must 
subinitt to his will, and resigne up oure 
selves to him with all our concernements. 
His Highness was pleased before his 
death to declare my Lord Richard suc- 
cessor, He did it upon Munday (the 
30th), and the Lord hath so ordered it, 
that the council and army have received 
him with all manner of affection.” 

Thurloe in the forementioned letter of 
the 4th September, says, he (Cromwell) 
appointed his son Richard, his successor 
on the Monday preceding his decease ; 
on which day Lord Fauconberg says in 
his letter, he had not then done it, nor 
did he believe he would. Sir Philip 
Warwick says, that, from the informas 
tion of one of his physicians, he was 
never during his last illness in a state of 
mind to determine any thing of bis suc- 
cessor, referring to Thurloe’s declaration 
of his appointment of his son Richard to 
the protectorate. Nevertheless, it is 
Undeniable, that on the evening before 
his death, (Thursday the 2d September,) 

'€ was sufficiently himself to compose 
and utter the foliowing prayer, which re- 
tains with the Cromwell family papers, 
and is probably the one mentioned in a 
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letter of Thurloe’s, to be then sent to 
Ilenry: tt is described, * His Hizhness’s 

prayer, Sept. 2d, being the night before 

he departed,”—* Lord, although Lama 
wretched and miserable creature, I am in 
covenant with thee through grace, and I 
may, I will come unto thee fur my peu. 
ple: thou hast made me a mean instru- 
ment to doe them some vood and thee 
sarves, and many of them have sett too 
high a vallue upon me, though others 
wishe and would be glad of my death; 
but, Lord, however thou shalt dispose of 
me, continue and goe on to doe good 
for them; vive them consistancy of judg- 
ment, mutual love, and one harte 3; goe 
one to deliver them, and with the worke 
of reformation, and make the nam of 
Christ glorious in the world ; teach those 
who looke too much upon thy instru- 
ments to depend more upon thyselfe. 
Pardon such as desire to trample upon 
the dust of a poore worme; for they are 
thy people too, and pardon the folly of 
this short prayer, for Jesus Christ his 
sake, and give us a good night, if it be 
thy pleasure.” 

Neal, in his History of the Puritans, 
says, from Baxter’s Life, “About twelve 
hours before he died, he lay very quiet, 
when Major Butler being in his chamber, 
says he heard him make his last prayer 
to this purpose,—‘‘ Lord, I am a poor 
foolish creature; this people would fain 
have me live; they think it best for them, 
and that it will redound much to thy 
glory, and all the stir is about this. 
Others would fain have me die; Lord, 
pardon them, and pardon thy foolish 
people; forgive their sins, and do not for 
sake them, but Jove and biess and give 
them rest, and bring them to a consis- 
tency, and give me rest for Jesus Clirist’s 
sake, to whom, with thee and thy Holy 
Spirit, be all honour and glory, now and 
for ever. Amen,” 

. HIS ALLEGED ENTHUSIASM. 

For the purpose of determining upon 
this supposed enthusiasm of Cromwell, 
it becomes necessary to ascertain the 
state of religion in the sixteenth century. 

The religion of this country, as has 
been observed, had not been weil settled 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign ; a very large 
portion of the nation, both Catholics 
and Protestants, had been then lett 
greatly dissatisfied, and had suffered in 
that reign severe persecutions on ace 
count of their conscientious inability to 
conform to the ruling religion, After- 


wards the Protestant part of the nation 
become greatly apprehensive of the ine 
troduction of the Roman Catholic rel 


gion, 
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gion, upon their discovering the deter. 
mination (both of King James and of 
his son, afterwards King Charles the 
First.) upon the latter’s marriage of a 
princess of that religion, and by his ac- 
cordingly subsequent marriage : and 
these apprehensions were not a little 
heightened by the high principles and 
violent proceedings of Archbishop Laud, 
who was become a great favourite, and 
the ruling ecclesiastical minister of both 
reigns; and was thought to be favourably 
disposed towards that religion. 

Thus impressed, it should not excite 
surprise that the conduct and language 
of the nation, both in public and in 
private, should strongly partake of a re- 
ligious nature, and that, consequently, 
Scripture phrases should have been so 
much used, not only by the particular 
religions of those times, but in the 
speeches of the members of both Houses 
of Parliament; and even in those of both 
these kings, James and Charles. So 
much in use do they appear to have been 
from the time of the Reformation, that 
a reservation was made in the statute 
of the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth of 
King Henry VILL. in favour of the chan- 
cellors in Parliament, judges, recorders, 
and all others who had been accustomed 
on public occasions to make speeches, 
and commonly took a place of Scripture 
for their text, to continue that practice. 

Religion had a large share of the ani- 
mosities and heart-burning disputes of 
those reigns of King James, and his son 
King Charles the First, very much re- 
sulting from the intemperate and indis- 
creet zeal of the archbishop, in matters 
of rites and ceremonies, and other things 
of no real consequence or value to the 
church, or tendency to the increase of 
its stability. These he pressed on all, 
both clergy and laity, with the most un- 
relenting severity, not making the !east 
allowance for conscientious nonconfor- 
mity, or difference of opinion, respect- 
ing what he determined, in his arrogant 
and impetuous, and fatally mistaken, zeal, 
to impose, 

This misguiding favourite and coun- 
eellor originated the war with Scotland, 
in pursuit of the same objects there, 
which soon spread itself over England, 
and proved fatal to its religious estab- 
lishment. 

The destruction of the national estab- 
lishment, and the consequent termina- 
tion of all ecclesiastical restrictions, left 
the nation at liberty to adopt and pro- 
fess different articles of religious faith, 
and modes and forms of worship, ac- 

1 


cording to their several Opinions a> 
fancies; which necessarily divided jt - 
divers sects or bodies of religious “~ 
fessors. Each of these SECIS Or bod . 
bore a name allusive to the nature “ 
forms of their respe , 


; Cromwe]| was certainly a rcligious Dr. 
fessor, and nothing has hitherto appeared 
to prove him other than also a really : 
ligious character, But this will not Alle 
swer these writers’ purpose; he must be 
imperfect and faulty in every things even 
his religion, if its sincerity be admitted, 
must be excessive; he must then be 
deemed righteous ever-much by thos: 
who call themselves Christians, but who 
deny every principal fact and doctrine 
of the Scriptures, believed to be most 
unequivocally therein stated and de. 
clared by those of Cromwell’s faith aud 
profession, and who, with him, hold 
them to be the fundamentals of religion, 
and the guides of their faith and prac- 
tice:—also probably, by the lukewarm 
believers of these facts and doctrines, 
either wholly or partially, he, Cromvel) 
will be deemed an enthusiast. His faith 
in prayer has been much condemned, as 
tending to, and producing, spiritual pride 
and confidence, He might carry it to 
excess ; but who shall say where this te 
liance, this confidence, shall stop? 4 
less ardent and feelingly religious mind 
than Cromwell’s, ‘would have been set- 
sibly impressed and confirmed in histé 
liance upon the etlicacy of prayer by his 
extraordinary and most unlookedefor de- 
liverance in the battle of Dunbar, on the 
Sd of September, 1650, related by Bishop 
Burnet. 

Who that ever prays will take upo 
himself to deny this extraordinary and 
unlooked-for and utterly improbable 
event, to be an immediate answer (0 tha 
prayer of Cromwell’s? It is then a‘ 
surprising that he should be thus deeply 
impressed with the efheacy of mnt 
and feel strongly assured of favourabé 
answers, having been in the constant i 
of it preparatory to all the impa 
actions of his life, and probably ui 
fighting a battle without previous ill 
of himself and his army for the ms 
of it; and it has been observed ¢ hare 
never was defeated. He may af 
yielded too far to these assurances : 
favourable answers; and others may “ 
availed themselves of this woe 7 
impose upon him by pretences : {ne 
surances ; but it is not won ~ cas 
voured so extraordinarily as he ha ould 
in all his undertakings, that he fee! 
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feel an unusual assurance of more than 
u orte 
The ‘ae may be considered to be 
the whole amount of this charge of en- 
thus:asm. ‘There is no crimein a heated 
imagination ; it may lead men into error, 
and if the effects of their error Le miss 
chievous, or inconvenient to others, 
those effects become punishable: the 
thing is innocent in itself; but, what to 
some may appear an heated imagination, 
may be found to be no more than the 
degree of warmth and energy properly 
belonging to the subject. 
Cromwell’s settled disapprobation of 
religious persecution, adds no considere 
able proof of the extraordinary greatness 
aud comprehensiveness of his mind and 
understanding. He appears to have 
early and forcibly seen and adopted the 
great principle of the right of private 
judgment in matters of religion, contrary 
to, itis conceived may be said, the uni- 
versal, Opposite principle and practice 
of those times: none of the religious sects 
and parties of those days had an idea of 
toleration; their contest was for power, 
which should be uppermost and rule the 
rest, without an apprehension of the 
justice of allowing their opponents their 
right of judging for themselves in a mate 
ter so highly important to their present 
and future interests; each sect had its 
Uniformity Act, and its consequent per 
secu'ing principle, which they enforced 
with the most rigid severity. This prin- 
ciple Cromwell opposed with all his 
power; and there is not an instance in 
his whole history, of his voluntary dis- 
turbance of merely religious opinions. 
HUME'S MISREPRESENTATIONS. 
Mr. Hume says, that Cromwell, though 
himself a barbarian, was not insensible 
to literary merit. He mentions the ine 
stance of his attention to Archbishop 
Usher, who, notwithstanding, he says, 
being a bishop, received a pension from 
him; that Marvel and Milton were in his 
service; that Waller, who was his relae 
tion, was caresred by him; that other 
eminent writers flourished in his time, as 
Cowley, Sir John Denham, Hobbes, 
Harrington, and Harvey the physician, 
He adds, from Whitelock, that Sir John 
Davenant, in the year 1658, published au 
Opera, notwithstanding the nicety of the 
bines: also the circumstance of his giving 
one hundred pounds a-year to the divie 
nity-professor at Oxford, and of his in- 
tention of erecting a college at Durham 
for the benefit of the northern counties. 
Mn Thurloe, is a letter from Dr. Ralph 
Cudworth to Thurloe, dated 20ih Janur 
Moxtury Mac, No. 339. 


ary, 1658, informing him of his intention 
to publish some discourses in Latin, in 
defence of Christianity against Judaism, 
which task, he says, he the rather under- 
touk, not only because it was suitable to 
his Hebrew profession, but also because 
he conceived it to be a work proper and 
suitable to the then present ave: that it 
was his purpose to dedicate these fruits 
of his studies to his Iighness (Richard), 
to whose noble father he was much 
obliged, if he might have leave, or pres 
sume so to do, &c. Mr. Neal observes 
vf Dr. Cudworth, that he was univer« 
sally known in the learned world for his 
great learning, which he discovered in 
his intellectual system; he should onl 
observe, he conformed at the Restorae 
tion, and a little before, resigned his mass 
tership of Clare-hall into the hands of 
Dr. Dillingham, who continued it to his 
death. To which instances may be ad« 
ded, from different writers quoted by 
Dr, Harris, Dr. John Pell, eminent for 
his skill in the mathematics, in the La- 
tin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Italian, 
French, Spanish, and High and Low 
Dutch languages, and who was appointed 
envoy from the Protector to the Protes. 
tant cantons in Switzerland. Mr, (af. 
terwards Sir) William Petty, was ordered 
by Cromwell to take a survey, and make 
maps, of the kingdom of Ireland, for 
which he had a salary of 365/. per ane 
num, besides many other advantages, 
which enabled him to raise a great estate, 
His (Cromwell’s) presentment of the 
Greck manuscripts to the Bodleian lis 
brary ; also the permission of the impors 
tation, duty-free, of the paper intended 
for Dr. Walton’s Polyglot Bible; also his 
preventing the sale of Archbishop Usher's 
valuable library to foreigners, by causing 
it to be purchased and sent to Dublin; 
and many ctherinstances might be added, 
of his patronage of learning and learned 
men. Mr. Neal relates, that, in order to 
secure the education of youth, he took 
care to regulate Loth Universities, and 
the public schools, by appointing new 
visitors ; the former ceasing with the diss 
solutiun of the Long Parliament. He 
(Neal) then gives their names ; and adds 
that, by their proper and diligent dise 
charge of their duty, learning revived, 
and the Muses returned to their seats, ag 
appeared by the number of learned men 
who adorned the reign of King Charles 
the Second, and owed their education to 
those times. Notwithstanding all these 
jnstances to the contrary, Mr, Hume 
ventures to assert, that gaiety and wig 
were in those times proscribed; humap 
40 learning 
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earning despised; freedom of enquiry 
detested ; cant and hypocrisy alone en- 
couraged. 

Nothing appears in Cromwell’s cha- 
racter to justify this epithet of barbarian. 
He, Mr. Hume, referring to the offer to 
him of the crown, describes the members 
of the committee appointed to confer 
with him, and to endeavour to overcome 
his supposed scruples, as discovering 
judgment, knowledge, elocution; Lord 
Broghill, in particular, exerting himself 
on this occasion: then contrasting them 
with Cromwell’s replies. After, conti- 
nues Mr. Hume, so singular a manner 
does Nature distribute her talents, that, 
in a nation abounding with sense and 
learning, a man, who, by superior per- 
sonal merit alone, had made his way to 
supreme dignity, and had even obliged 
the Parliament to make him a tender of 
the crown, was yet incapable of express- 
ing himself on this occasion, but ina 
manner which a peasant of the most or- 
dinary capacity would justly be ashamed 
of. He (Mr. Hume) then says, * we 
shall produce any passage at random, 
for his discourse is all of a piece:” he 
then gives a passage from the account of 
the conference at Whitehall upon this 
occasion. The great defect in Oliver’s 
speeches, continues Mr. Hume, consists, 
not in his want of elocution, but in his 
want of ideas; that the sagacity of his 
actions, and the absurdity of his dis. 
course, form the most prodigious cone 
trast that ever was known. He however, 

n contradiction of his own description 
of Crumwell’s want of ideas, but not of 
elocution, describes him, a few pages 
afterwards, as not defective in any talent 
except that of elocution. These pas- 
sages are irreconcileable: both cannot 
be true. 

Religious profession, without regard to 
the sincerity or insincerity of its profes. 
sors, seems to be, with Mr. Hume, a 
great crime: he appears to treat very 
lightly the licentiousness of the reign of 
Charles the Second, deeming excesses to 
be less pernicious to men of birth and tor- 
tune, thantothevulgar; the contrary must 
surely be true: the licentiousness of the 
greatis not onlyequally pernicious to them.- 
selves with the inferior orders, destroying 
their healths, and fortunes, and charac- 
ters ; but the evil consequences of their 
bad example spread far and wide amongst 
their inferiors, who are too prone to imi- 
tate them, even in vice and folly ; whence 
that wickedness and depravity so obvious 
in the lower orders of every people, 
where this bad example prevails, 
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However lightly Mr, 
coun and bear- 
certainly, as is also bull-bating .? 
prize-fighting, or pegiten, as te ri 
gently termed, inhuman and semeah 
degrading amusements: and notwith’ 
standing Mr. Hume's contemptuous “ j 
ner of expressing himself, of thei ag 
verity of their abolition, t) ag 


ley are 
both heathenish and anchrioten wt 


ought not to be admitted amo 
ple calling themselves Chialas “— 

The ordinance prohibiting cock.match, 
es is dated 31st March, 1654: it states 
that public meetings and assemblies of 
people together in divers parts of the na 
tion, under pretence of matches for cock. 
fighting, were found to tend many times 
to the disturbance of the public peace 
and were commonly accompanied with 
gaming, drinking, swearing, quarrelling 
and other dissolute practices, to the dis 
honour of God ; and did often produce 
the ruin of persons and their families: 
this ordinance prohibits such meetings, 

The most fastidious can surely see no 
gloomy enthusiasm, or fanaticism, ot 
rigid severity in the suspension of the. 
atrical amusements during these awful 
times; which, it should be observed, 
were not wholly done away, but only 
suspended to the return of better times 
of joy and gladness. Cock-matchesare, 
on the contrary, wholly prohibited ; and 
so they should be, for every reason, as 
one of the most vile and cruel amuse. 
ments. 

Mr. Hume says, if we survey the 
moral character of Cromwell with that 
indulgence which is due to the blindness 
and infirmities of the human species, ¥¢ 
shall not be inclined to load his memory 
with such violent reproaches as those 
which his enemies usually throw upon It 
that the private deportment of Cromwell 
as a son, a husband, a father, a friend, 's 
exposed to no considerable censure, if 
it does not rather merit praise: and that, 
upon the whole, his character does not 
appear more extraordinary and unusual 
by the mixture of so much absurdity 
with so much penetration, than by his 
tempering such violent ambition and suc 
enraged fanaticism with so much regal 
aa Hy and humanity. F 

t is difficult to common understand- 
ings to conceive the meaning ap 
part of this passage ; the terms," @ 
dity and enraged fanaticism, rs 7 
seem intelligible as applicable to oe 
well; but, it is curious to observes 
caution and reluctance of his prais¢® 


private deportment in his several as 


Hume m 
baiting, “haw 
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ent characters: he knew that he was in 
these respects irreproachable, and he 
should in candour have said so. 


HIS PUBLIC CONDUCT. 


The following are the only serious 
charges against Cromwell: 

The share he is alleged to have had 
in bringing about the Self-denying Ordi- 
nance; the removal of the king from 
Holmby-house ; his concurrence in the 
measure of bringing the king to trial ; his 
determination of the long parliament, 
and, in consequence, the republican form 
of government; and his assumption of 
the supreme power. 

All these charges have been before 
considered; but it may be proper, in 
conclusion, to add a few words upon 
each of them. 

The grand reliance of Cromwell’s 
enemies was, upon their denial of all faith 
in his veracity. This, Lord Clarendon, 
and all other the adverse writers, endea- 
vour to establish asa principle; no doubt 
of great use to them, in their designed 
misrepresentions of his actions, and the 
motives of those actions ; they accord- 
ingly use this instrument very freely, 
This impeachment of his veracity, neces- 
sarily, as intended, increases the diffi- 
culty of the part of his defence depend- 
ing upon his own declarations ; neverthe- 
less, it should be remembered, that these 
declarations are only opposed by mere 
assertion on the other side. 

Upon the subject of the Self-denying 
Ordinance, and the removal of the king 
from Holmby, so far as concerns Crom- 
well, nothing need be added to the ac- 
count already given of these transac- 
tions, and to the observations thereon. 
To those who disbelieve the sincerity aud 
veracity of Cromwell, and of those who 
acted with him, or affect se-to do, no- 
thing that can be offered will prevail 
Upon them to acknowledge their convic- 
tion that Cromwell had not a thought of 
the suspension of the act in his favour; 
and that he came to Windser for the ex- 
press purpose (as Rushworth relates) of 
taking leave of the General Fairfax. It 
cing impossible to dive into the secret 
motives and minds of men, the sincerity 
of Cromwell, and of those acting with 
im in this transaction, must necessarily 
be incapable of absolute proofs it must 
rest Upon the several circumstances be- 
fore stated, which ought tou leave no 
oubt of Cromwell’s innocence in this 
matter. It is however certain, that the 
Consequences, the speedy termination of 

War, prove the necessity aud wisdom 


of the Ordinance, and of its suspension 
in favour of Cromwell, to whose valour 
and military abilities must principally, if 
not wholly, be attributed all the future 
Successes of the parliament army, And, 
in like manner, Cromwell’s solemnly re- 
peated declarations of his ignorance of 
the removal by Cornet Joyce, of the 
king from Holmby, must rest upon the 
belief of the sincerity of those declara- 
tions, and the several before-stated cir- 
cumstances attending that transaction ; 
which, to unprejudiced minds, will surely 
be accepted as sufficient evidence that 
Cromwell was not privy to it, and that 
it was solely the act of the agitators, for 
the reasons assigned by them in their 
foregiven narration. 

Cromwell’s concurrence in the meae 
sure of bringing the king to trial is not, 
nor can be, denied. But it is perfectly 
clear, from the forestated facts, that he 
once wished to save and restore him; 
and had he dealt ingenuous!y and sincerely 
with Cromwell, and the other principal 
officers, he would have been restored, 
(or at least the attempt would have been 
made) upon more favourable terms than 
offered by the parliament, particularly as 
to religion. Ludlow expressly charges 
upon Cromwell as a crime, this treating 
with the king, calling it a driving on a 
bargain fer the people’s liberty by Oliver 
alone. 

There remains no reasonable ground 
ef doubt that Croinwell assisted the kin 
in his escape from IHamptun-court, aa 
that he arrived upon the coast of Hamp- 
shire in a state of perfect liberty to quit 
the kingdom; and that his going to the 
Isle of Wight was wholly his own acts 
that the parliament commissioners had all 
the time they could wish for the negociae 
tion, with the king, of thetreaty of Newe 
port; and that it was defeated solely by 
their own obstinacy in adhering to their 
unreasonable terms of the king’s religious 
conformity and other conditions, with 
which they might have well dispensed, 
and have concluded the treaty long before 
Cromwell’s arrival, had that been likely 
to be aa obstacle to such conclusion ; 
but it was much more probable that 
Cromwell was sent out of the way to 
Scotland, that he might not impede the 
design of the republicans of bringing the 
king to trial. 

The exclusion of the members, pre- 
vious and preparatory to bringing the 
king to trial, has been also attributed 
to Cromwell; he declares he did not 
know of the design; and it was cer- 


‘nly determined on, and executed be- 
tainly ae baad 
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fore his arrival in London: and Lud- 
low takes to himself the whole merit, 
as he deems it, of that transaction ; nee 
vertheless, severely condemning Crom. 
well for his subsequent dismissal of 
the rest of them, in his dissolution of 
the Long Parliament. 

Nothing more need be said upon the 
subject than what has been already said, 
to prove that Cromwell very reluctantly 
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irreconcilableness terminating i, ¢.. 
testine commotion a ce ait 
final revolution and confusion = 
His (Cromwell's) reasons for his d 
termination of the Long Parlian " 
and, in consequence, the republica 
form of government, and the circu 2 
stances that led to it are before sa, 
The measure was self-defensive : se 
had no alternative but to submit tothe 
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came into the determination, of bring- 
ing the king totrial. His arguments 
with the Scots’ commissioners, given 
by Bishop Burnet from the relation of 
Colonel Drummond, afterwards Lord 
Strathallan, so far as it may be relied 
on, certainly show that he (Cromwell) 
had then apparently become convinced 
of the necessity and justice of the de- 
termination ; whether this alteration of 
his conduct towards the king origi- 
nated in fear of the republican party, 
who were hurrying on the measure, and 
who were jealous of him (Cromwell) 
does not certainly appear ; but there is 
much reason to believe it did. The 
measure itself did not want defenders, 
upon various principles: it was cer- 
tainly a very bold, though not seem. 
ingly a politic, surely not a legal one. 
But it may be contended, on behalf of 
those concerned in it, that they deemed 
it to be so, intheir consciencesand judg- 
ments ; which, though no proof of the 
legality or rightness of the action, 
should moderate the severity of their 
adversaries’ language, when speaking 
of those persons, and of this action. 
And considering the confusions and 
distractions, and various opinions of 
those times, it should seem that it 
would have been honourable in the 
king to have extended his Act of 
Oblivion to those persons, and all 
others, without exception ; but he was 
driven on by the parliament, many of 
whom had equally contributed to the 
king’s death, and to much of the sub- 
Sequent proceedings, with those that 
Sat in judgment upon him, only they 
had the good fortune to escape punish 
ment by turning round in time. 

This measure has been considered by 
its defenders, as an awful and useful 
lesson to sovereigns, of the danger of 
offending their subjects by illegal or 
violent treatment; but it may surely 
also be equally useful as a caution to 
subjects, not, by intemperate language, 
to provoke or irritate their sovereigns 
in their seeking redress of real or 
imaginary grievances: both carried be- 
yond a certain point, must produce 


government of the presbyteri 

lic, which, both civiland ising ie 
detested, and who certainly would have 
availed themselves of the first opportu. 
nity to rid themselves of him and the 
other chiefs of the independent party ; 
or to take upon himself the govern. 
ment of the country, which he had ap 
equal right with them to do, in the ab 
Sence of monarchy. 

The republican government itself 
was, as has been observed, an usurpa- 
tion upon the monarchy ; the House of 
Commons, immediately after the king's 
death, took upon themselves to deter. 
mine the House of Peers to be useless 
and dangerous, and upon the abolition 
of the kingly office, as unnecessary, 
burdensome, and dangerous to the 
liberty, safety, and public interest of 
the nation; and reduced the govern. 
ment to a commonwealth. All this 
appears to have been accomplished by 
a small number of the Commons’ 
House. The whole House, had all the 
members been present, even with the 
concurrence of the House of Lords, 
had no right to change the form of go 
vernment ; they came together as one 
branch only, of a constitution com- 
posed of the three estates of King, 
Lords, and Commons; and it 1s con 
ceived they could not alter that form 
without resorting to the people for 
fresh specific powers. It 1s very gene 
rally sdenitecd, that they had greatly 
abused their power, and which they 
were in the act of continuing and per 
petuating at the moment of their wr 
solution. Cromwell felt himself 0 
sufficient strength to put an end to . 
tyrannical government; and, to Ms 
satisfaction of the nation, who were 
tired of them, accomplished it with no 
more force than was necessary to th 
occasion, and without bloodshed. 

Cromwell, thus circumstanced, ” 
no other alternative than to assume! : 
supreme power, or fo let the nage 
turn to its republican pees 
and surely, his mixed monar <a 
form was most consonant to the had 
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suffered no inconvenience from it ; on 
the contrary, Was, by his great talents 
snd magnanimity, raised to the highest 
oint of prosperity and renown, both 
at home and abroad, as universally al- 
lowed by his greatest enemies. The 
reader is aware that he is accused of 
creating necessities for the purpose of 
bringing about his various designs ; 
but, in one of his speeches to his 
arliament, he solemnly declares, not 
only to that assem bly, but to the world, 
that the man lived not that could come 
to him, and charge him, that he had, in 
those great revolutions, made neces- 
sities. . — 

Rapin, at the conclusion of his his- 
tory of Cromwell’s protectorate, ob- 
serves, that to forma just and rational 
idea of his character, his conduct and 
actions in themselves must be ex- 
amined, and joined to the juncture of 
the time, independently of the opinions 
of his enemies. 

Cromwell had no want of panegyrists 
to celebrate his memory; but they 
meanly and contemptibly turned round 
with the times, and then, most disgrace- 


The income of England, is stated to be 


Scotland, ° . 
Ireland, ° ° 

The whole issues of England, for a year 
Scotland, . 
Ireland, ° 


The annual income of England, Scotland, and Ireland, is 


Issues of . do. 


The whole of the public debt 


PROVISION FOR RICHARD. 


Saturday, July 16. Colonel john 
Jones reported from the committee for 
considering of a comfortable and honour- 
able subsistence on Richard Cromwell. 
—That his present clear yearly reve- 
nue, amounting to 1299l. over and 
above the jointure therein mentioned, 
be made up to him 10,0007. per annum, 
during his life. Lands of inheritance of 
Scool, per annum value, to be settled 
Upon him and his heirs, and thereupon 
Soool., part of the sum making up the 
10,000/,, to be abated; and as the 
jelntures should fall in, the sum making 
up the 10,000l. to abate in proportion. 
—The debt undertaken to be paid by 
Parliament to be satisfied by sale of the 
plate, hangings, &c. of Whitehall and 

ampton Court. 


L£2,474,290, 
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fully to themsel ili 
re “ cives, equally vilified and 

No one, after the Restoration, durst 
come forward to do justice to his chae 
racter, of the many who, though Is ene- 
mies, had experienced his lenity and 
kindness, nor any one of those who 
owed to him all their consequence ; and 
he was not present to answer for hime 
self. Every circumstance and anecdote 
of his life, both public and private, has 
been, without examination of its truth 
or falsehood, assiduously brought for. 
ward, uncontradicted or unexplained, 
and implicitly received and distorted in 
every imaginable way, for the purpose 
of defaming his memory : whence origi« 
nated all the oblequy under which it 
has been handed down, in some degree, 
even to the present times. 

PUBLIC FINANCES, 

Thursday, April 7, 1659. A report 
from the committee, appointed to ine 
Spect the accounts of the public reves 
nue, with the ordinary expense of the 
commonwealth of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, for one year; with a state 
of the public debis ; 


£. s. d. 
1,517,274 17 1 
145,652 11 11 
207,790 0 O 





1,547,788 4 4f 
, 307,971 12 84 
; 316,480 18 3 





1,868,717 
2,201,540 15 4 


ve) 
- 





The balance is) = £552,823 6 4 





RICHARD. 

His memory has been treated with the 
greatest ridicule and contempt, and even 
scurrility, for his supposed ab): ctedness 
of spirit in this his quiet resignation of 
the exalted situation in which his fa- 
ther’s great talents had placed him: but 
had he possessed the spirit and abilities 
of his father, it does not seem possible 
that he could have kept i. Lord 
Broghill, it has been seen, allows, that he 
could not resist the army’s determina- 
tion to ruin him, and can give him no 
other advice than to endeavour the 
restoration of the king. This, at that 


time, was impossible; the nation was 
not prepared for this great change, nor 
would the army have supported hime 
Even Monck, with anarmy at his com- 
mand, durst not openly declare him- 


self, and not till he must have had rea- 
son 
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son to apprehend that the restoration 
would be accomplished without him, 
If he really had, long before the avowal 
of his intention, determined upon this 
measure, he must have been guilty, ac- 
cording to Ludlow, of the grossest dis- 
simulation and falsehood, in his so- 
lemn declarations to the last moment, 
to the contrary,—of his determination 
to live and die with Ludlow for a 
commonwealth; that he would join 
with him and his party against Charles 
Stuart and his party; that he would 
oppose to the utmost the setting up of 
Charles Stuart, a single person, or a 
House of Peers ; that those that brought 
the king to the block acted justly. 

Oliver Cromwell’s death let loose 
Fleetwood, Ludlow, Disbrow, and 
many others, to follow their several 
ambitious views, who durst not, during 
his life, look him in the face; he knew 
them well; they appear to have been 
men of inferior talents incapable of 
great enterprise. Ludlow lived to have 
the opportunity of writing his own 
memoirs ; he sickens his readers by the 
account of himself and his own little 
exploits, upon which he dwells with 
much self-complacent minuteness. He 
appears to have been a mortal foe to 
regal government, and never forgives, 
nor ceases to abuse Cromwell, for ex- 
tinguishing his favourite republic. 

Had Richard mounted his horse, and 
placed himself at the head of those 
soldiers who might have been disposed 
to follow him, as he is said to have 
been advised, he could have done 
nothing effectual against the rest of 
the army, commanded as it would have 
been by veteran experienced officers ; 
the attempt would have involved the 
nation in another civil war, more san- 
guinary and more destructive than the 
former, as being carried on by a great 
variety of contending parties; and must 
have made way for the final victory of 
the royal party over all of them, and 
have produced the restoration of the 
king as a conqueror, upon his own 
terms. His quiet abdication, however 
contemptuously spoken of, merited his 
country’s thanks. 

He appears to have been of a mild 
and merciful disposition ; and his dis- 
approbation of violent measures for the 
maintenance of his situation, which 
must, under all the forestated circum- 
stances, have been finally unsuccess- 
ful, has been construed a want of 
spiritand personal courage. Not hav- 
ing been bred a soldier, he had no 
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Opportunity of show} 

Spirit or courage ; he pon oy tary 
spent much of his time as g co kame 
gentleman, which he might do oat 
imputation of his understand} 
certainly not of his courage ae 
required in a certain degree in coun : 
Sports. It may be a trifling circum, 
stance to mention, only as it may be 
used to show that he had a degree of 
hardihood ; that in the keen PUrsuit of 
his favourite amusement of hawkin 
Mr. Noble says, from Heath's Chroag 
cle, through excess of Cagerness in the 
sport he out-rode his retinue; and his 
horse, by leaping, threw him into a 
ditch, frem which he was extricated by 
& countryman before his attendants 
could come up. This was not theact 
of a timid character ; and his firmness 
and resolution are sufficiently evi. 
denced in his conduct towards the 
council of officers, and other instances 
previously to his resignation, 


HIS SUBSEQUENT LIFE, 


Some difference appears between Lord 
Clarendon’s and Mr. Noble’saccountsof 
Richard’s place of residence upon his ar. 
rival upon the Continent.—His lordship 
describes him as first residing at Paris 
some years, and thence going to and 
residing at Geneva, and the supposed 
interview with the Prince of Conti 
as happening in his way thither—Mr. 
Noble describes him as first going 
to and residing at Geneva, but as not 
long remaining there, for reasons he 
supposes, and then residing at Paris, as 
Lord Clarendon relates; where he re 
mained, (except, says Mr. Noble, another 
short interval spent at Geneva, for the 
same reasons as occasioned bis going 
there before,) until his returnto England 
about the year 1680. Both these a 
counts cannot be accurate ; but the 1 
riations are immaterial, nor 1s it Impor 
tant to ascertain his disposal of bimse 
in the interval of the time of his quitting 
the kingdom and his return, His (Rich 
ard’s) letters remaining amongst the 
family papers, are numerous; they are 

incipally wri his daughters; they 
principally written to 4 
are expressed in terms of the most P 
reatal affection, nevertheless at time 
seeming'y disapproving their manages 
ment of the family estates; but 00 ¥ 
pearance of their unfeeling behaviour ! 
wards him described by some writers. 
family suit appears to have been ng 
ing in 1706; but the story of his ee 
sonal appearance in court, og 
improbable, it being unlikely to no 
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sary, and anless absolutely so, not likely, 
from his determined retirement, to 
happen. , . 

The first of his letters to his daughters, 
remaining with the family papers, is 
dated in 1687. The following isa letter 
addressed by him to his daughter Ann 
Cromwell, at Ilursley, who afterwards 
married Dr. Thomas Gibson, physician- 
general of the army ; it isdated 18th Dee 
cember, 1690 :—** Deare, thinck not I 
forgot you, though I confess I have been 
silent too long in returning & owning of 
that of yours to me; that w*® was one 
barr, [ knew not upon Mrs. Abbott’s re- 
moving, how to send soe as my letter 
might come safe to you; and though we 
write nothing of state affaires, they being 
above our providentiall spheer, yet I am 
not willing to be expos’d, nor can there 
be that freedome when we are thought- 
full of such restraint as a peeping ey. 
The hand by whom this comes gave me 
a hint, as if there were some foule play to 
letters directed to him. Deare heart I 
thanck thee for thy kind and tender ex- 
pressions to me, and I assure (if there 
had been cause) they would have melted 
me; there is a great deale of pittie, piety, 
and love, (what I had before was soe 
full, that I had not the least roome to 
turne a thought or surmise,) but what 
shall [ say, my heart was full, but now it 
averflowes; you have put joy and glad- 
hess in it. How unworthy am [ to 
have such a child, and I know I may 
venture to say, that the like parralell is 
hot to be found: what I said was expe- 
rienced matter for information ; what you 
replyed was in behalfe of those whve 
profest themselves to be the Lord’s peo- 
ple, and they that are truly such, are as 
tender as the apple of his ey. I rejoyce 
in that we both of us love them, yet we 
are not to deny our reasons as to the 
mischiefe some of them hath been instru- 
mentall, not only in particular to a 
family, but in generall to the churche of 
Christ, besides what woes are hanging 
over these nations, may we not goe 
further, and bring in all Christendom, I 
have been alone 30ty years, bannished, 
and under silence, and my strength and 
saf’ty is to be retyred, quiet, and silent, 
We are foolish in taking our cause out of 
the hand of God. Our Saviour will plead, 
and God will doe right he hath promised ; 
€t us joyne our prayers for faith and pa- 
tence; if we have heaven, let whose will 
get the world: my hearty, hearty, hearty 

ections and love to your sister and self. 

alute all friends, I rest commending 
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yee to the blessings of the Almighty ; 
againe fairwell, r 
“ Your truly loving father, 
ed 3 

** Present me to all friends ; Jandlord 
and landlady present respects and sere 
vice,” 

None of his letters are dated from 
any place. Inthe above postscript he 
speaks of landlord and landlady, which 
must mean the (afterwards) chief Baron 
Pengelly and his wife; and in a letter 
dated 4st December, 1691, he refers to 
@ box not arrived, suggesting the mistake 
to be in the messenger demanding it in 
the name of Ciark, when it should have 
been Pengelly, which seems sufficiently 
to prove his residence with the Pengel- 
lys, and his adoption of the name of 
Clark. And the following letter, dated 
the 25th August, 1705, written by Mrs, 
Pengelly to Mr. George Gibson, appear- 
ing to be Dr. Gibson’s son, confirms the 
fact of this name and residence. The 
place whence it is dated is torn off.— 
* Mr, Gibson; Mr. Clarke received y* 
with the inclosed from Hursley, weds 
upon his reading of it, and consideration 
on his pillow, he called for me, and de- 
sired me to write two or three lines to 
you, he not being stirring, that he could 
not so well answere yours by pen, as by 
discoursing w™ you about the affair, so 
desires you would meet him on Monday 
afternoone, about three o’clock, at the 
Blew Bell at Edmonton, that Blew Bell 
that is next us heare, wheare you maye 
have opportunity to discourse things 
fully: he desirs you wold get a hors, he 
will pay for it: the gentleman is pretty 
well, and I hope wil! be better; we ens 
deavour to divert him; I should have 
wrote to mad™ at Hursley, but hope y™ 
by Tuesday’s post, will answere w our 
servis to the doctor, is all at present 
from, 

“Yor loveing friend; 
‘¢ RaCHELL PENGELLY.” 


<¢ Please to call of my son and ask him 
how he doth, and if he have any thing 
to me.” 

It may he thought unnecessary to dwell 
so long upon these circumstances, but 
the historians of those times having 
deemed them worthy of attention, it be- 
comes desirable to rectify, from authene 
tic documents, any doubts or mistakes 
into which they may have fallen, Riche 
ard’s signatures to these letters are gene~ 
rally **C, R.” reversing the initials of 
his name; sometimes “ Richardson, 

soinetumes 
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sometimes “ Crandbourne,”—** Cranbu- 
ry," —‘ Cranmoore.”” 

Mr, Noble speaks of Richard’s known 
gallantry, and supposes Serjeant Pen- 

elly, afterwards Sir Thomas, chief 

3aron of the Court of Exchequer, from 
his alleged uncommon zeal for him as his 
client in the probably forementioned 
suit, and for some other reasons, now he 
says unknown, to have been his natural 
son. Ile dues not give his authorities for 
this supposed galiantry of Richard, nor 
is it known to have been believed in the 
family. His letters are of a devotional 
turn. Mr. Neal, in his History of the 
Puritans, says of him, thatin his younger 
years he had not at all that zeal for reli- 
gion as was the fashion of the times, but 
that those who knew him well in the 
latter part of his life had assured him 
(Mr. Neal) that he was a pertect gentle- 
man in bis behaviour; well acquainted with 
public affairs; of great yravity, and real 
piety ;: but so very modest, that he would 
not be distinguished or known by an 
name but the feigned one, of Mr. Ciarke, 
Hie was born in 1626, and married in 
1649, he was theretore only twenty-three 
years of age at the time of his marriage, 
and thetreaty for the marriage appears to 
have commenced in 1647; not leaving 
him much time for gallantry: nor does 
his tather in his letters complain of 
his conduct in any respect, but those of 
disinclination to public business, and a 
too expensive mode of living, The pre- 
sumption, therefore, seems to be, that he 
never was a dissolute character. 

He died in the year 1712, in the 86th 
year of his age, in, as is said, and as is 
probable, Serjeant Pengelly’s house at 
Cheshunt, understood to be the house 
next the church, called the rectory-house, 
and was buried in the chancel of the 
church of Hursley, in Hampshire, 

Of the private character of the ‘rest of 
Oliver Cromwell’s chiidren ; Mr. Noble 
says, that the author of the History of 
England, during the reigns of the Stuarts, 
assures us, that all the protector’s daugh- 
ters were admired, beloved, and esteem- 
ed for their beauty, virtue, and good 
sense; and he (Mr. Noble) adds, that 
they were all of them attached to the 
royal family except the eldest, (Mrs, Lre- 
ton, afterwards Fleetwood,) who was a 
severe republican, 

FATE OF THE FAMILY. 

The Restoration must have placed the 
Cromwell family in a state of the most 
painful suspense, particularly Richard 
and Henry. The king’s declaration from 
Beda promises a free and general pardon 
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to all, who should withi 
its publication lay Wa! 


da 
hold thereon, i 


should, by any public act, declare thei, 
to the loyal 


so rai and their return 
and obedience of good subje 
Ing such persons _ x a thereat 
excepted by parliament. This ex 
left them, Rich Pe 
> ard and Henry, at the 
mercy of the parliament, the Majority of 
which appear to have been presbyt 
rans, Consequently inveterate enemies 
of Cromwell and his family, The kig 
and his advisers must have been a 
aware df their advantage in this exce 
tion, which might be extended to every 
person obnoxious to the king or to his 
ministers, leaving the odium of its exer. 
Cise upon the parliament ; who appear to 
have used it freely. Neither Richard 
nor [lenry were among those that were 
excepted in the act of pardon and obli. 
vion, afterwards passed ;—they had no 
concern in the king’s death, Richard 
probably owed his satety to his not having 
been concerned in any of the public 
transactions of the preceding times, ex 
cept his assumption of the protectorate 
Henry may be considered as obtaining 
the benefit of the act, through the inter. 
cession of his numerous and powerful 
friends of the royal party, many of whom 
were under various obligations to bimin 
the exercise of his public capacity, This 
will, in some degree, be seen by the al. 
lowing papers remaining with his family. 
{un Henry Cromwell’s petition to the 
king, a draught whereof is amongst these 
papers, he declares his hearty acquies 
cence in the providence of God in re 
storing his Majesty to his government: 
that all his actings had been without 
malice to his Majesty’s person or inter. 
est: that he did, all the time of his 
power in Ireland, study to preserve the 
peace, plenty, nd_ splendour of pe 
kingdom; encouraging & learned an 
orthodox ministry; giving, not only 
tection, but maintenance, to several eo 
ops there; placed worthy persons In : 
. ; oistracy 5 al 
seats of judicature, and magisttacy;® 
was (to his own great prejudice) = a 
occasions favourable to his Majesty $ Pt 
fessed friends. He therefore _ 
Majesty’s clemency; offering to his 
sideration, his loss of 2000l. per gone 
which he held in England, and in gant 
deration whereof, his wife’s a 
paid to his late father, — schlands 
praying his Majesty ’s grant for aan 
in Treland (then already 10 his eh many 
upon a common accumpt ned ed fore 
others) as should by law be adj dispost 
feited, and in his Majesty? UU) 4 
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And that, forasmuch as he bad laid out 
near COOOL, upon the premises, his Ma. 
jesty would recommend him to the par- 
jiament 1 [reland to deal favourably 
with him concerning the same, and an- 
swerable to his deportment in that na- 
tion. Upon the back of this draught, Is 
one of a declaration of bis Majesty’s 
Joyal and faithful subjects residing in Ires 
land, who had been eye-witnesses of 
Colonel Henry Cromwell’s behaviour in 
Ireland during the time of his power 
there ; that he never, to theirknowledge, 
expressed any malice against his Majes- 
ty’s person or interest; that he suffered 
much from the fanatic and sectarian 
party; thathedid countenance the known 
laws of the land and discipline of the 
church, place men of sobriety and good 
repute in the several offices of the nation ; 
did not only protect, but also allow main- 
tenance, to the several bjshops remain- 
ing in Ireland, and was the only refuge 
and support of his Majesty’s professed 
friends. In consideration of all which, 
and to express their gratitude to him for 
the kindness they had received from him, 
they recommend him to his Majesty’s 
grace and favour, 

The following are two original letters 
to Henry Cromwell from General Monck. 
The first is addressed * To the right ho®!® 
the Lord Henry Cromwell, these,—At § 
Francis Russell’s house, in Chipnam in 
Cambridgeshire, near Newmarkett.” It 
is dated Cockpitt, $3 June, 1660. 

“My Lord ;—I received your !p’s le. 
ter of the 30th of May.—And for those 
lands w* yor Ip’s father settled on yo" 
Uppon your marriage, being lands given 
In satisfaction of arreares, there will bee 
little doubt but yo" will possess and en- 
Joyethem, But what was conferr’d by 
guilt may bein some hazard. I shall be 
ready to doe yor lp what service I can, 
and remaine yo" Ip’s most humble ser- 
vant, ‘¢ Georce Moncx.” 

The other of these letters is dated 
Cock pitt, 9° June, 1660, and addressed 

For the hole Col, Ilenry Cromwell, 
these,—att Sir Francis Russell’s, att 

hippenham, Cambridgeshire.—S' I rec 
yo, and as to yor coming uppe, I thinke 
tt will not bee yett convenient, butt 
when itt is seasonable I shall acquaint 
You with itt, we js all att prsent from yor 
very loving friend and serv;. 
“¢G, Moncr.” 

These letters appear to be signed, but 
not to he written by General Monck. 

A certificate, signed E. Manchester, 
se G,. Carterett, Anglesea, Denzill Hol- 
Sy dated Whitehall, 25th of March 

Moxy iLy Mac, No. 333 


we 


1052, addressed to his Royal High. 
hesse, (presume the Duke of York :— 
That they had examined the pretensions 
of Henry Cromwell to certain lands by 
him possest in Ireland, and were sati.- 
fied that part thereof was in satistaction 
of his owne personal arreares, and part 
In satisfaction of his late father’s arreares: 
and that, in case his said father’s werea 
chattell and personal estate, that then 
the said debentures were not toifeited gS 
Hot possest by Oliver Cromwell at the 
tyme of his death: on the other side, 
that if the said debentures were reall C4< 
tate, and of the nature of lands, then 
wee think itt necessary that the said 
Henry Cromwell, to maitaine his right, 
Should prove that the said dcbcutures 
were made over unto him for a valuable 
consideration: it having onely bin al- 
ledged, that 40002, was paid for Olive:’s 
pretences to the said lands amongst 
other things, by Sir Francis Russell, 
upon the marriage of his daughter to the 
said Henry Cromwell. 

Ov another side of the same paper is a 
declaration, dated Munday, the 7th day 
of April (1662,) by his Royall Iighnesse 
and the commissioners fur managing of 
his revenue. . 

That upon consideration of the petition 
of Sir William Russell and others, pure 
chasers of certain lands in [reland theres 
tofore, by the pretended powers sett out 
to Henry Cromwell, in satisfaction of his 
and Oliver Cromwell’s arrears: and upon 
perusall of his Majesty’s gracious declas 
ration for the settling of the kingdom of 
Ireland, his Royal Highness was satistied 
that the said lands were comprehended 
within the intention of the said declaras 
tion to be enjoyed by the present posses- 
sors thereuof, notwithstanding the act of 
attainder; and therefore was content 
that a provisoe should be brought 1 (to 
the bill for settling the affaires of Ire- 
land) for the saving and reserving of the 
said lands unto the present jossessors, 
(Signed by Charles Porter, clerke of his 
Royall Highness’s Council.) 

And on another side is a copy of a 
clause in an act of parliament, (presume 
the Irish parliament, the utle or year vf 
the reign not given,) enacting that all the 
lands, é&c. in the baronyes of Dunboyne 
and Ratooth, and county ot Meath, 
whereof Henry Cromwell was, by ane 
selfe, his tenants or assignes ee 
the 7th of May (1659,) bee settled and 
confirmed unto Sir William Russell, ot 
Langhorne, baronett aud doctor Jona. 
than Goddard, their heirs and assignes 
forever: and that the lands, NC. lying in 
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the province of Connaught, whereof the 
said Henry Cromwell was in like man- 
ner possest on the said 7th of May, be 
settled upon and confirmed unto John 
Russell, of Chippenham, esq. his heirs 
and assigns for ever, to be held upon 
terms of his Majesty’s declaration of the 
30th of November (1660;) and that 
8501. be satisfied unto the said John Rus- 
sell as an adventure, in such manner as 
by the same act was appointed in the 
case of any other adventurers. 

The above Sir William Russell and 
John Russell were trustees for Henry 
Cromwell; but the family appear, by a 
statement amongst the family papers, to 
have been afterwards illegally dispos- 
sessed of these estates by sume of the 
then Clanrickard family, whose ancestor, 
Dlick Burke, is stated to have been pro- 
prietor thereof in the year 1641, and as 
being general of the rebels in the Irish 
rebellion, and by act of parliament at- 
tainted, and his estates forfeited. This 
statement describes the heir of the above 
Vlick Burke as having been illegally re- 
stored to these estates, and that the then 
Ear! of Clanrickard was in actual rebel- 
Jion against the then King William and 
Queen Mary; and the object of the 
statement is ayn application to their Ma- 


jesties on behalf of Henr 

for the restoration to bin ommel! 
tates. No further proceedings — 
appear ; but the Cromwell famil ~ 
cording to this statement, seem «Ae 
oper unfairlydeprived of this property, 

A licence was granted in Febrya 
(1664-5,) signed by the Earls of May’ 
chester and Anglesea, and Lord Ashley 
to Henry Cromwell, to visit London i 
twenty-one days: and another by the 
Earl of Suffolk, as Lord-lieutenant fo 
the counties of Suffolk and Cambridge 
dated 12th October (1665,) permitting 
him to visit his relations at Newmarke 
and Chippenham, 

Henry appears, ina statement amongst 
the family papers, to have purchased, in 
1661, in the names of two trustees, sip 
Thomas Chicheley and Sir John Trevor, 
au estate called Spinney-abbey, in the 
parish of Wicken, near Soham, in Cam 
bridgeshire, of between five and six hun 
dred pounds per annum, where he re. 
sided the remainder of his life, and died 
23d March (1673,) in the 47th year of 
his age. Mr. Noble, from the Noncon. 
formist Memorial, says, that he conform. 
ed to the church of England, and in tha 
communion died. 
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Borguis, M. remarks on his work on prac- 
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Boccaccio, sketch of the life and writings 
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Breuge, in France, discovery of fossil 

remains near ae 265 
British Critic, remarks on the criticisms 

of the — ooee eee 337 
Briefs, church and fire, nature of, and 

charges for’ . a; 527 
Brighton, subscriptions at, for the Man- 

chester sufferers ce 150 
~——-, description of the Regent’s pae 

lace at -- eo 193 
——-, outhe structure of the Regent's 

palace at oo — 314 
Bread, excellent mode of making it, at 

Ferrybridge cose 335 
Brass, mode of rendering it more mallea- 

bie ecce eeee 353 


Bridle of William Rufus, account of the, 

belonging to Sir R. Phillips -= 427 
Britain, early history of, from the chro- 

nicle of St. Denis -- 975 222, 396 
Bristol, new line of road from, to Lon- 

don sone ecce 188 
» Meeting of the methodist Con- 
ference at aces 188 
,» Meeting lately held at .. 380 
, institution of a society for the 











improvement of the city, at on 576 
Brazil, account of Prince Maximilian’s 
journey in eece 347 


Buccleugh, Duke of, memoirs of .. 374 
Buckingham, dispute respectiag the ma- 
gistracy of cece 139 
Buildings, modern public, remarks on 
the bad taste displayed in oo 29 
Burke, Mr. outline of a proposed speech 
of, by himself, on the American war 325 
Burton, Lieut, Jas. on his pretended dis- 
covery of amachine for impelling ships 
inacalm ee -- 33 
Buckingham and King James, familiar 
style of the correspondence between 240 
Bury St. Edmunds, reform meeting at 287 
Burgess, Mr. on the establishment of an 
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Bute, island of, described ~ 632 
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oe » enquiry respecting his Hints 
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Canada, Mr. Sansum’s account of the 
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Canna, account of the is!and of 620 
Capel Cerig, description of the village 
of, in North Wales eecs 21 
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Carlisle, address of the weavers’ com- 
mittee of, to the county eeee 185 

» reform meeting held at 473 
Caraceas, description of the town of 586 
Cambridge prizes, adjudication of the 93 
» observations on the colleges, 





&c. at eece sees 398 
~, institution of a philosophical 
society at cece ee 577 


Carriages for conveyance without horses, 
account of Mr. Birck’s newly-invented 289 
Castle Barr Hill, plan for an advantage- 
Ous fontine on the estate of oe 120 
Caribs of South America, observations 








on the oese name 603 
Carlile, Mr. R. on the prosecution of, 

for blasphemous publications 263 

-, trial of ecco 37% 

-, sentence of _ 465 


Carlsbad, proceedings of the diet of 463 
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vented at ones ee 479 
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of the cose eeee 578 
Celadine, enquiry respecting that herb, 
as a cure for warts aces 229 
-, description of oe 324 
Chelmsford, meeting at, for the erection 
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Cherry-tree, extent of the growth of, in 
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Cholera morbui, remedy for oe 354 
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Cheshire, increase of military force in 37 
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plication of ose ee 9 
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qualities of — ee 168 
Chimneys, first introduction of, into Eng- 

land aii on 428 
Chronicle of St. Denis, description of the, 

in the possession of Dr. Watson 69 


» translation from, 
respecting the early history of Bri- 
fain nee ee 97> 396 
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Chartered companies and monopolies, 00 . 
the evils of, and their remedies 123 
| Charles, description of the dress of, when 
concealed in the oak ss 526 
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court in India relative toa oe 133 
Charity schools, on the system of pu- 
nishment used in en 2. 
Charmettes, M. le Brun des, on his his- 
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Chair of Gay, description of the, with 
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Clatk, Mr. T. on some important im- 
provements in hot-houses ee 103 
— ——-, on a new literary society 
established in Birmingham oe 393 
Clackmannanshire, account of a large 
whale discovered buried in ee 264 
Clarke, Mr. of Edinburgh, amazing 
powers of the water-engine made by 352 
Comet, Mr. Squire, on the late oe I 
Copper-plate printing, Mr. Jas. Ram- 
shaw’s improvements in o- 263 
Constantinople, on Col. ° Pertuisier’s 
Walks in, and on the banks of the 
Bosphorus ecee ee 141 
Constitution of Wertemberg,history of the 481 
Committees of the House of Commons, 
reports of once coce 51 
Cork, burnt,.a cure for cholera morbus 354 
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turbance by constables es 476 
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CORNUCOPIA, 40, 137,239 330 427, 526 
Conquerors and reformers, similarity be- 
tween ecee coee 240 
Cochrane, Lord, proclamation of, off 
South America nwee 84 
Comet, particulars of the, of 1818-19 © 351 
Cockermouth, resolutions respecting the 
weavers at nee oe 89 
Cvins, Irish, description of some curious 427 
Commons, House of, reports of commit- 
tees of the ones ‘ons sr 
Constitution, the British, Mr. Galt’s 
seven principles of eves 400 
Colchester, meeting at, on the relief of 
the poor cece eeee 577 
Cork, account of a public meeting lately 
held at cece stn 
Corea, brief account of the kingdom of, 
' from a Russian MS. atid 244 
Cornwall, meeting of the freeholders, 
&c. of, at Bodmin cece 579 
Coachmen, on the wanton abuse of the 
whip by “one — 117 
Coaches, first introduction of, into Eng- 
land Sees ee 428 
Corn, grain, &c. imported into Great 
Britain in 1812, total amount of 169 
Coleridge, Mr. critical observations on 
his Biograpbia Literaria Fe 203 
Coro, in South America, account of 587 
Coke, Mr. observations on his mode of 
agriculture, &c. eeee 392* 
Corfu, establishment of an university at, 448 
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TEMPORARY 1945 294, 387, 486 
Crusade, specimens of the new poem called 213 
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Customs and excise, great increase of sa 
laries in the oune 209 
Cuvier, M. his French work on natural 
history eoee -- 429 
Cumberland jury, Baron Wood's charge 
to the, respecting reform meetings 283 
Curwen, Mr. on relieving the distresses . 
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Cumberland, meeting of the county oF 375 
Daru, Count, observations on his his 
tory of Venice ecee 140 
Dannou, Mr. his history of the Popes 14! 
Dandy, on the true origin of the word 239 
Dana, Mr. J. F. on the effect of vapour i: 
on flame eoee ores 
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Dauncey, P. memoirs of oe 5¢9 
Derby, meeting lately heldat -- 475 
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Devizes, release of the debtors confined ; 
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rpenps and BANKRUPTS, 74,170 
™ 269, 363, 460, 553 
Distresses of the poor, primary cause 

of the -° 240, 256, 453, 476 
oan » impracticability 

of Mr. Owen’s plan of relieving 308, 453 
anu *, real causes of 

the seen o--e 401, 476 
Dickson, Dr. D. on contagious fever 
Diletor, important surgical uses of the, 

described by Mr. Arnott oe 418 
Distinctions, personal, great increase of, 

during the last 40 years ee 205 
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to government from ence 206 
Doncaster, Mr. on the advantage of spade. 
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Dodwell’s Tour in Greece, observations 
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Douglas, Hon. F. S. N. memoirs of 471 











Drunkenness, epigram and observations 

on ecce ecee 42 
Dress of King Charles when concealed 

in the oak, description of the 526 
Drama, on the state of the, at the Lon- 

don theatres on “eese 22 
Dryden, observations on the fables and 

style of cece ee 497 
Drury-Lane Theatre, strictures on the 

system of management, &c. of 22 
Drilling and training, copy of the act to 

prevent ecee sane 557 
Duelling, on the prevention of the prac- 

tice of aace eaes 229 
Dufief, M. on the originality of his plan 

of teaching languages oe 17 


Dufresne, M. zoological collection pur- 
chased by the University of Edin- 
burgh, from eeee 349 

Dundonald, the Earl of, anecdote re- 
specting ee on 138 

Dundas’s pledge, through Picton, in1797 581 

Dupin, M. on the naval establishments 








of Great Britain seas 150 
» on the artillery and engineers 
of Great Britain oene 252 
» his account of the life, &c. of 
M. Monge oe onan 518 
Durham, meeting held at ee 472 


Dyspepsia, its prevalence in Scotland 620 
East India Company, on the evils arising 


from the exclusive charter of the 124 
Easingwold, new mode of hay-making 
near shite ecco 385 


Earth, new American theory of the, and 
Universal challenge cece 265 


Easter, general formula for fixing the 
festival of 


; e-e« ee 410 
Eclipse of the sun, Mr, Law, on the, in 
1820 Mer ealee 316 
Eclectie Reviewu, remarks on the criti- 
Cisms of the sctiiitit 383 
Jucation, progress of, among the poor 
_ in Russia jit 65, 353 
*dinburgh school of authors, real me- 
rits of the a — 102 


ss, description of 
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Edinburgh Review, critical observations 
on the cose ee 194 
——, specimen of the new poem 
called ‘ the Crusade,” published at 313 
— University, soological collec- 
tion purchased by, from M. Dufresne 349 
Egyptians, numerical characters of the 








ancient | occe oe 353 
Egg, description of the island of 621 
Egypt, section of the second pyramid of, 

with the discoveries of Belzoni 1 


Elocution, with regard to public speak. 
ing, observations on cna 357 
Emerson the mathematician, anecdote 
" aoe os: 427 
Eminent Pensons, Oricinar Ms- 
Soe oe 133, 230, 325, 423, §22 
Emigrants to the United States, observa- 
tions addressed to ee vars) 
Emigration and enclosure bills, on the 
policy of cits senieite 319 
ENQUIRER, see 24, 413, §05 
England and Wales, account of gaols, 
penitentiaries, and houses of correc- 
tion, in nese osee $2 

, early history of, translated 
from the Chronicle of St. Denis 97, 222, 396 
» anti-social system of 240 

English and French, comparison of the 

moral character of the 333 420 
vegetables, account of the origin 

of eece ecee 427 
Engraving, important improvements in 

the art of gene _ 445 
Epitaph, a curious one, on the Duke of 

Grafton ecee eoce 428 
Esquerol, M. his work on the treatment 

of lunatics seeeee 528 
Eulogium Administrationis, or specimen of 

political argument ere 3°9 
Europe, designs of the Holy Alliance 

among the princes of cece 320 
Evans, Mr. on certain egotisms and affec- 

tations in newspapers one 214 
Excise aud customs, great increase of 

salaries in the cece 209 
Exeter, meeting of the Devon county- 

club at eoes ceee 479 
Excursion to Paris in 1818, sketches 

written after an os 5, 226,419 
Ey, mode of forming the plural of words 

ending in cee oe 316 
Farm-houres, great general decrease of, 

in England, in the last century 240 
Farms, large, the cause of the present 

distresses coos 240, 256 
Farm, M. Sismondi’s description of his, 

in Italy oes eee = 57 
Fashion, on the varying and contagious 

nature of cece -° 419 
Fairs and other popular amusements, 

Mr. Mitchell, in defence ot 49 
Fables of Dryden, observationsonthe 497 
Fever, contagious, Dr. D. Dickson on $9 
Ferrybridge, mode of making bread at 355 
Finances, account of the public, In the 
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Fir-tree, extent of the growth of, in 
northern latitude coos 164 
Fitzwilliam, Earl, dismissal of, from the 
Lord-lieutenancy ot the West Riding 473 
Florence, Boccaccio’s account of the pes- 
tilence of 116, 217 
Flame, Mr. Danu on the effect of vapour 
on ocee 361 
Flannan Isles, of Scotland, description 
of the ecce 
Flodda, in Scotland, description of the 
island of ce ecce 617 
Foster, Mr, R. sketch of the life of 376 
Forbes, Jas. esq. sketch of the life, &c. 
© —— 
Forricners, Distineuisnep, Mr- 
MOIRS OF, 375 518 
Fouché, Talieyrand, Lafayette, and La- 
fitte, sketch of the characters, &c. of 37 
Forgery, mode of preventing oe qo 
Fontenelle, M. on the nature of instinct 122, 
06 
Fox, Mr. his experiments respecting the . 
combination of metals 168 
o~-, Chas. Jas. letter of Robt. Sandsto 329 
w=-, Rev. W. J. on prosecution for reli- 
gious Opinions, and on the doctrines 
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of the Unitarians 454 
French and English, comparison of the 
moral character of the 323, 428 
versification, remarks on 353 
Freemasonry, instance of prejudice 
against, in Sweden 239 
Frome, meeting of the inhabitants of 383 
——--, relief of the poor, by employ- 
ment, at ee ecce 579 
Frediani, M. account of his late voyage 
in the Levant cece 312 
France, deficiency of accumulated ‘capi- 
tal in ecee **ee 
——-, instance of the low state of 
practical civil-engineering in ib. 
mmm, proceedings of the institute of 150, 
252 
228 
257 
265 


o———-, description cf a Sunday in 
m————, advantages of emigration to 
———., discovery of fossil remains in 
———, translation of the laws respect- 
ing the liberty of the press in 297, 392; 
495 
323 


353 


application of ecce 9 
Fusee, account of one newly-invented 
in Denmark 49 
Gaols, penitentiaries, and houses of cor- 
rection, in England and Wales, account 
of cece ee 
Gay’s chair, description of, containing 
sonie newly-disccvered MSS... 
Galt, Mr. his principles of political sci- 
ence and the British constitution 
Gabrini, sketches of the character of 
Gases, table ard description of verious 
Galvanic pile, the dry; M. Zamboni’s 
mode of constructing “se 


———, rarity of intoxication in 

——, re-organization of the Society 
of Antiquities of 

Funds, charitable, instances of the mis- 
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Gas from coal, nature, purificat’on, te, o 
—- lamp, account of Mr. Gordon’s He 
Gainsborough, meeting lately held at: y 
Geometry, on the application of, to phi. ” 
losophy in general 
German Stupent ¥e nth 
Geneva, revolution in the church of #5 
Germany, political association a 
the students in the universities of 
——~, number of students in the 
Various universities of = ibs 
————, ancient MS. illustrative of 
the history of, foundin .... 353 
» establishments for the in 
Struction of the blind in i Om 
» persecutign of the Jews in 463 
Gheza, section of the second pyramid of, 
with the discoveries of Belgoni , 
Gifford, Mr. of the Quarterly Review, 
character and abilities of os an4 
Giannelli, Mr. his bust of the Duke of 
Gloucester dade 358 
Gilpin and Co. of Delaware, their im- 
provements in paper-making .. 166 
Giardini, F. account of coos = §26 
Gibbon, Mr. extract from his Roman 
History respecting the plague 108 
Gleaning, on the abuses of the right of | 131 
Gleim, F. W. sketch of the life and 
writings of 
Glass, mode of rendering it less brittle 449 
» first introduction of into England 526 
Gloucester Spa, increasing attractions of 93 
Glasgow, distress among the weavers of 193 
riot at 230 
Gneiss islands of Scotland, ——, 
of the 604, 637 
——+-, antiguities of the aa 604 
——--, description of the grave-stones bs 
in the cose — 
Goats, scarcity of, in North Wales 21 
Gold, native English, specimens of, pre- 
sented to the Royal Institution 
Gottingen, number of students ia the 
university of eee 165 
—--, prize, subject of the Royal P 
Society at . a 
Gout and bile, Dr. Uwinson ee 
Gordon, Mr. account of his portable - 
as-lam aces - 
ma wrt saitien mysterious sounds Im ; §2 
Grand jury of Lancaster, Mr. Pearsons 
account of the conduct of the 
Gregoire, the Abbé, expulsion of, 
the Chamber of “ese -- 
Grafting trees, best mode © -- 
Geena, te the state of sculpture among 
the Romans before the conquest of 
Grimes, M. T. his account of a prodigh 
ous oak in Ampthill-park . 
Grace, Montesquieu on 
Gravitation and attraction, re 
Newtonian defence of the — . 
Grey, Earl, his amendment of the 
dress to the Regent at the opesing 46 
Parliament , y 
Ground-swells and surfs, enquiry ie 
specting ‘the causes of 700" Gralters 
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Crafton, the Duke of, curious epitaph 


on were eee _ 428 
Great Britain, state of hydraulic archi- 

tecture in ‘nies 1<0 
Graham, Thos, E:q. memoirs of 18; 
Graveestones in the Gneiss islands, ac- 

count of the eee 603 
Gray's Elegy, original reading of 404 
Guildford, Lord, university established 

at Corfu by sone ae 24% 
Guyara, beauty of the climate, country, 

&e. of oowe ones 598 
Haliton, Mr. on Jackson's restorations 

of Shakspeare sees 10 


Hanover, MS. of the 14th century, il- 
lustrative of German history, found 
ac cece _ Sees 353 
Hartmaon, Dr. his electrical matter 450 
Hamburgh, state of the public library, 
literature in general, the drama, &e. at 70 
-, establishment of a Lancas- 





terian school at buna 71 
Handa, the isle of, described so ee 
Hansteen, Prof. of Norway, his theory 

of the magnetic needle ee 164 
Hay-making, account of a new mode of, 

near Easingwold ecce 385 
Harrison, Rev. Mr. arrest, &c. of 9! 
Hackney, mecting of the freeholders of 

Middlesex at ecce 469 
Halley, Dr. the astronomer-royal, anec- 

dote of coes 243 
Harwich, meditated improvements in 94 
Harleston Agricultural Society, resolu- 

tions of the cece 331 
Hare, Dr. account of his Calorimator 458 
Harris, description of the island of, in 

Scotland pene 7 612 


Hebrew Bible, description of a valuable 
one, in the possession of Dr. Watson 68 
Hennet, M. his History of Public Credit 143 





Heat, observations on the theory of 168 
Hereford, Grosmont rail-road about to be 
continued, to atiet 188 
———-, amount of collection made dur- 
ing the late musical festival at 285 
————-, County meeting held at 477 


Herrings, account of them, in the Wes- 
tern Islands —— 
Hesse Cassel, proclamation of the Elec- 
tor of i PEAS 369 
Highland Society of London, prize sub- 
Jects of the nebd 348 
Highlands of Scotland, Mr. Middleton's 
journey from Londonto .. 3915514 
lints on Horace, enquiry respecting Lord 
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Byron's poem called eoee 110 
Hinckley, vestry meeting held at, on the 

Jow wages sees -- 187 
Highways, report of the committee of 

the House of Commons on the 435 
Homer, discovery of a MS. copy of the 

fourth century, of the {liad of 549 


Holland, North, canal about to be cut in 165 


Hobhouse, Mr. J. C. his commitment to 
Newgate 566 


Fuse of Commons, speech of the Speaker 
of the we e. 78 
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Hot-houses, Mr. T. Clark on some ime 
portant improvements in ce 103 

————--, improved Construction of, at 
Birmingham oeee 210 

Horner’s Bibliotheca Universalis Ameri 
cata, enquiry respecting sane 223 
Tull, meeting liteiy held at a 474 
Huddersfield, meeting held at 135, 573 
Huntingdon, meeting lately held at $77 





‘Hume, misrepresentations of, respecting 


the Protector iieaial 643 
Hutton, Miss, conclusion of her fourth 
tour in North Wales i 19 
Hungarian fountain, improvement in the 443 
Hunt, Mr. H. his letter to Alderman 
Atkins, on the Smithsield meeting 82 
——, particulars of the Manchester 
meeting, and subsequent treatment of 17 
» his address to the people of Man- 
chester neon es 180 
——, his entry into London from Man- 
chester eens on 2So 
Hunslet-moor, meeting lately held on 185, 
3 
Humboldt, M. his account of the ants of 
Valencia @ece 427 
—_— -, his account of the mys- 
terious sounds in granite rocks 526 
Hunter, Jas. his improvement in the 
Hungarian fountain oses 448 
Hydraulic architecture in Great Britain, 
state of ecee z50 
Hydrogen gas, qualities, &c. of 338 
Ilchester, destruction of the old, and 
foundation of the new, town of 19t 
Iliad of Homer, of the fourth century, 
discovery of a MS. copy of the 549 
Impressment, Dr. Trotter on his plan for 
avoiding, in the navy -_ 229 
India, discovery of the tea-shrub in the 
British settlements in oe 68 
——., philosophical decisions of @ court 
in, relative toachallenge == | 138 
——, state of the spice-plantations in 
the settlements in - III, 293 
Instinct, M. Fontenelle on the nature of = 
4c 
Inverness, description of the town of 517 
Insolvent debtor’s act, report of a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on 








the sees Leos sr 
Inn on the Alleghanies, in America, 

description of an ose 355 
Institute of France, proceedings of the . . 
Instruction, military, in England, M. 

Dupin un eoee 253 


India affairs, Board of Commissioners 
for, influence arising from, to govern- 
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Irish coins, description of some curious 427 
Isla, description of the island of 630 
Island, particulars of the formation of a 
new one, in the bay of Bengal 405 
Italy, letters from a traveller in 291 
Nalian and Provengal languages, anti- 
quity of the ecce 549 
Jackson, Mr. J. G. on African orthogra- 
phy -” - 10, 210 
» Mr. Z. Mr. Haliton on his 
restorations of Shakspeare ee 10 
same -,» Mr. J. G. on Bowdich’s ac- 
count of Africa oses 125, 210 
——-, Rev. C. sketch of the life of 568 
Jameson, Prof. his mineralogical re- 
searches in Scotland oe 35! 
James, King, and Buckingham, familiar 
style of their correspondence 
Japan, account of the customs, &c. of, 
by M. Titsingh eece 
Jenings, E. Esq. memoirs of _ 
Jennings, Mr. J. in justification of Mr. 
Owen’s plan eoee 201 
Jews, persecution of the, in Germany 468 
Jones, Dr. on the fables about the mi- 
gration of Madog en 119g 
Joan d’Arc, on M. le Brun des Charmet- 
tes’ history of _ 141 
Johnson, Dr. comparison between him 
and Voltaire ee 314 
Jouard, M. on the numerical characters 
of the ancient Egyptians eens 353 
Junius, copy of a letter indicative of the 
rank of ine os 
Junius Unmasked, the author of, in reply 
to an accusation of plagiarism 
Jury book, Sir R. Phillips, in justifica- 
tion of the doctrine of his oe 2 
Jura, the island of, described _ 627 
Justices of the peace, on their premature 
interference in cases of libel 261 
Jupiter’s disc, Mr. Wallis on some spots 
on isis oe 
Kent, Duke of, plan for a tontine upon 
his estate esse 120 
Kendal, county meeting held at 473 
Kelp, manufacture of, in the Western 
islands of Scotland oe 
Kilda, St. account of the island of 
Kings of Wertemberg and their subjects, 
history of the contentions between the 481 
Kinnaird, Hon. D. election of, as mem- 
ber for Bishop’s Castle ee 92 
— in Russia, description of the town 
0 eee -- 7 
King’s property, number of officers for , 
managing the, and their salaries 
Kleist, C. E. Von, sketch of the life and 
writings of er 31 
Languages, N. G. Dufief on the origi- 
natity of his plan of teaching 17 
Lanjuinais, Count, on his comment on 
the French constitution _ 44 
Law, criminal, Rev. C. Lucas on the 
Christian code of ame 28 
Laws, French, respecting the liberty of 
the Press, translations of the 297, 3935 


495 
556 
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242 
134 


330° 
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410 


610 
624 


~~we—, copies of the late new 





Laws, New, or tre Barr 
Im Lp. 
A ns be RE 54, 149, 250, 344) 450 
PE ITALIANA 1 937 
La Fayette, Lafitte, T af?) $38 
Fouche, sketch of the 
of 


Lawrence, Mr. his physico-moral and 


political apophthegms 
Labourers, insufficiency of ee 490 
wages of ets 
Lap-dog, epigram on a lady’s a 
Landon, M. his engravings of ancient . 
medals ten 
— self-lighting, invention of, at 
--, portable gas, account of Mr. ; 
Gordon’s eal .. 449 
Lancaster’s system of education, account 
of the progress of, in Russia 65, 353 
) adoption of, in Den- 
mark aaatl 
Law, Mr. on the great solar eclipse of 
1820 piles 416 
Lantern of Maracabo, account of the 428 
Labuuring classes, suggestions for im- 
proving the condition of the 10 
-, cause of the distress 
of the neen -_ 40% 
Lancaster Grand Jury, Mr. Pearson's 
account of the conduct of the 374 
Lanark, resolutions of the noblemen and 
gentlemen of the county of 580 
Lancaster, Joseph, account of the trans- 
atlantic triumphs of os 105 
Las Casas, Bartholomew de, account of 538 
Levant, M. Frediani’s late voyage im 
the eces 
Lewis, account of the island of, in Scot- 
land — -- _ 943 
Leipsic, number of students in the ual- 
versity of anew e. 165 
Lewes, meeting held at a 
Leicester, distressed state of the town " 
fr) aiials eet 3! 
-, meeting of frame-work kait- 
ters at ' 
--, public meeting held at, 
Letters of Richard Cromwell to his 
daughters oe ere 649 
Leeds, declaration’of the inhabitants of, F 
respecting reform eeee 
——-, report of the deputation from, on 
Mr. Owen’s plan 
Lime, unslaked, a cure for warts 
Liturgy, a new Prussian °° 
Lnbanmaie application of, to the 
printing of books ogee i 
Libels, Sir R. Phillips on the non-'@ 
bility of mere venders of | * the 
--, on the right of justices © 
peace to hold persons to bail for , 
Lies, instance of the easy ad! 
Libel bill, the new, meeting 0 
sellers on, and subsequent seoolol Hf 
——, protest of the Lords against os 
Literature, modern, on the prevailing 12 
prejudices against 
» American, 
Lincoln, Dorcas Society esta 
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LITERATURE, FrEnca, NovErties 
oF 43» 140, 242, 333, 429, 528 
Lime, efficacy of, in protecting the tur- 
nip from the fly eee 251 
Liverpool, reform meeting at oil 283 
——-- loyal meeting, resolutions 
adopted at the ceee 368, 378 
--, late aérial voyage from 377 
Liandegai, description of the road from, 
to Capel Cerig es ee 20 
Longa, account of the island of 619 
Lonpon, INcIDENTS, MARRIAGES, 
AND DEATHS, INAND NEAR 86, 381, 
280, 369, 469, 566 
London, Mendicity Society of, progress 
of the °° ee 68 
, address of the corporation of, 
on the Manchester meeting ; answer of 
the Regent to = oe 
» prize subjects of the Highland 
Society of eoee = 348 
———, resolutions at the loyal meeting 
of oone ee 368 
——, resolutions at a meeting of the 
Livery of, on Michaelmas-day 369 
» prize subjects of the Society of 
Arts of ose oe 532 
» resolutions of the Common- 
council of, relative tothe new laws 563 
Lopez, Sir M. observations on the punish- 
ment of ee oe 579 
Loughborough, bad state of the trade of 137 
Louvre, description of the gallery of the 422 
Louis XVIII. speech of, at the opening 
of the Chambers in 1819 oe 564 
Longevity, prevalence of, on the An- 
tilles oe “° 598 
Lenatics, M. Esquerol’s work on the 
treatment of ee oe 528 
Luckcock, Mr. on thie properties and 
culture of the rhubarb plant 302 
Lucas, Rev. C. on the Christian code of 
criminal law _— 28 
oom yon the fallacy of a popu- 
lar axiom oe .- 
Luminous animals, description of the 
phenomenon of ecce 628 
Lysons, Sam. Esq. memoirsof = - - 183 
Mantes, observations on the state of ; 5 
Mammoth, description of the, found in 
Siberia eon 39! 
Marly, observation on the water-works 
at cece eevee 
Malmaison, remarks on the chateau of, 
near Paris cece 
Matthews’s safety-coach, advantages of 499 
Manivelociter, description of the, invent-d 
by Mr. Birch ccce 29° 
Magnetic needle, observations on the 
western variation of the -- 73 
— » Prof. Hansteen’s 
theory of the eee 164 
Matrimony, strictures on the present 


form of solemnizing ones 42 
--, new law respecting the ce- 
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lebration of htt _ 67 
Maximilian, Prince, account of his jour- : 

ney in Brazil cece 347 
Mian, isle of, described oe. 633 


Madog, Dr. Jones on the fables about the 


migration of ocee ir 
Mansfield, meeting at, on the employ- 
ment of the poor eee 475 
Mac Gregor, failure of his South Ame- 
rican enterprize eos 
Magistrates, on their right of holding 
persons to bail for libel ee 26% 
Manufacturing classes, real cause of the 
distresses of the ecce 40% 
Marriage-ceremony, new law respecting 
the o oeee 67 


Marlowe the poet, on the existence of 492 
Margravine of Anspach, sonnet by the 245 
Manchester, account of a loyal associa- 
tion at e tee. 99 
--y declaration of the inhabj- 
tants of, relative to the meeting 283 
--» description of the town, 
municipality, commerce, &c. of 129 
—--, full and particular account 
of the meeting, &c. at, on the 16th 
of August, with a Plan of the scite 174 
198 














--, royal thanks to the magis.- 
trates of, and conduct of the Lancaster 
Grand Jury nininn 270 
--, proceedings of the Literary 
Society of ecce 338 
---, petition of the merchants, 
&c, of a ecce 465 
--, relicf of the sufferers at, 
by the London committee 474, $73 
--, distressed state ib. 
Mausoleums of the Stuart family, exhi- 
bition of the, at Rome oe 166 
Mac Adam, Mr. J. L. on the best mode 
of making roads neue 436 
--, his principle of road- 
making explained cece 509 
Macclesfield, reform mecting lately held 
at esee ©°ne 135 
Madrid, list of journals published at 354 
Margarita, Tobago, Venezuela, and Tri- 
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nidad, description of pene 58a 
Macculloch, Dr. his description of the 
Western Islands of Scotland 603 
Memuirs of the Protector, Oliver Crom- 
well, and of his sons _ 634 
Meyer, M. his work on judiciary insti- 
tutions -- -- 429 


| Mereoro.oGicaLRerorts 76, 172,270, 


354, 461, 555, 


Mepicat Reports 71, 166, 266, 360, 


457» 550 
Mendicity Society of London, progress 
of the oe oe 6s 
Mechanics, practical, M. Borgnis’ work 
on eee tee 43% 
Metals, Mr. Fox's experiments on the 
combination of ae 168 
Meniz, establishment of a central com- 
mittee at _ see 359 
Meeting at Manchester on August 36th, 
full account of the ee 174, 198 
Measures and weights, report of the com- 
mittee on the subject of new 35@ 
Miracles, observations respecting the 
possibility of cece 26 
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IN DE X, 


Miraheau, portrait of, by M. Paganel ac 
Middlewich, loyal meeting held at 186 
Military instruction in England, M, Du- 
pin on oe cece 
Milan, discovery of a MS. copy of the 
Iliad of Homer of the fourth century, 
at -- ecce 
Mineralogy of Scotland, investigation of 
the ee ve 351 
. On giving names to new dis- 
coveries in cece 354 
Middleton, Mr. his journey from Lon- 
don to the Highlands of Scotiand 391,514 
Mitchell, Mr. in defence of fairs and 
other popular amusements 
Monk, General, two original letters 
from, to Henry Cromwell 
Motion, transferred, on the application 
of geometry to the theory of 
Moghilof, in Russia, description of the 
town of .° ee 
Morocco, emperor of, account of his de- 
feat by the Derberes sees 
Monopolies and chartered companies, on 
the evils of esos .* 
Monge, M. advantageous properties of 
the pyroligneous acid discovered by 
» the mathematician, M. Du- 
pin’s account of the life, &c. of 
Monthly Review, remarks on the criti- 
cisms of the eece 
Montesquieu on the ¢ je ne sais quoi’ 
Mud, detonating, M. Humboldt’s ac- 
count of ecee o* 
Mull, description of the island of 
Music, St. Kilda celebrated for its 
Napoleon, Dr. R. Watson on the early 
character of a _ 
Nature and custom, Vauvenargues on 
Navy, expense and influence arising to 
government from the .* 
» Dr. Trotter, on his plan for man- 
ning the, without impressment 
Nautical almanack, the British, late er- 
rors in onee ee 
Naples, description of the new road to 
Nevett, R. W. his account of the recep- 
tion of Joseph Lancaster in the United 
States cece 
Newspaper stamp Lill, minority in the 
House of Commons against the 
Nelson, Mr. dispute between him and 
the Marquis of Buckingham 
» Lord, naval monument of, at 
Yarmouth aves oe 
Newcastle, whimsical stretch of magis- 
terial authority at eece 
-, observations on the town of 
——-, on the rebeilious disposition 
of the people of cane 
Neptune, grotto of, at Tiveli 
Newcastle under Lyme, account of the 
public meeting near ee 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, meeting lately 
held at ee - 375 
Newspapers, Mr. Evans on certain ego- 
tisms and affectations in 
Netherlands, number of works pub- 
lished in the, in three months 
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549 
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651 





282 


386 


572 


292 


575 


414 
549 





Netherlands, number of eriod; 
in course of publication in a _ 
Negroes, observations 
kinds of | sees 
Newport, Isle of Wight, — 


; meetin . 
North Shields, meeting for reform etal “9 
held at ’ 


on the Various 


: 184 
» meeting at, on the new 





laws “ 


Nottingham, meeting at, and petitions , 
from, against the penal laws 


» meeting of frame. work 
knitters at eens 


» distressed state of the work. 
» Mecting held at 
» resolutions of a meeting at, 
on the new laws 57 
North Wales, conclusion of Miss Hut- 
ton’s fourth tour in pene ; 
» description of the road 
from Llandegai to Capel Cerig,in — a0 
Northwick, meeting held at oo «= 8 
Northampton, meeting lately held at 
Norwich, prevalence of small-pox, and 
consequent resolution, at... 
. -,» Mecting at, on the Manchester 
affair ome ces 286 
-» Meetings at 381, 478, $77 
Nobility, titles of, great increase of, dur- 
ing the last 40 years ge 205 
Norfolk, Duke of, resolutions proposed 
by him at the Yorkshire meeting 466 
Oxk, account of a prodigious one in 
Ampthill- park eee g 
—--, extent of the growth of, in north- 
ern Jatitude oe se 
Obedience in the people, argument on 
the blessedness of _— 3°9 
OccuRRENCES, PROVINCIAL 89, 184,282, 
375» 4729 573 
Old Bailey, number of trials and convic- 
tions at che 84, 470 
Olefiant gas, various properties, &c. of 339 
Oldham inquest, on the mode of pro- 
ceeding of the _— 375 
» dissolution of the 573 
Opera-house, strictures on the system of 
management, &c. of the *- as 
Ordnance-ofhice, increased expenditure 
of the eece --. - 
Otley, Mr. on an error in the Trigono 
metrical survey onne 401 
Otway the poet, letters of, toa lady = 44 
Owen, Mr. of Lanark, Mr. Jas. Jennings 
in justification of his plan of poos - 
relief .° oo : 
, impracticability of his plan 3 
» report of the deputation from 
Leeds on his plan 
, Vindication of the plans of 
Oxfordshire Agricuitural Society, meet 
ing of the cece Milbe.: 
» memoranda and biograp 
sketches made in ee 
Oxygen gas, successful case of resp! 361 
tion of, in deciine tlor’s 
Oxford, subjects for the Chance 576 
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Pabba, description of the island of 619 
Pawnbrokers, justification of the prac- 

tices of cone ee 11 
————, ruinous consequences of 

the systems of eaiae 225 
_— , Mr. Angus, in defence of 

the practices of este 416 
Paris, sketches written after an excur- 

sion to, in 1818 ‘ide 5, 225, 419 
—-, description of the entrance into 8,225 
—-—, account of the atrival ia ib. 
——, terms, &c. of accommodation in 

the hotels of oes 227 
——, description of aSundayin 228, 420 
~—-, remarks on the bonnets used in 419 
» number of young women employed 











as milliners in seue ib, 
———, remarks on the places of worship 
in snes sone 420 
» description of the Thuilleries at 421 
—, gallery of the Louvre at 422 
——, proceedings of the Society of, for 
the amelioration of prisons o« 53! 
Painting, observations on the different 
schools of anne co 137 
Puganel, M. his essay on the French Re- 
volution coco -- 44 
Pamphile de la Croix, M. his account of 
the revolution in St. Domingo 333 
Paisley and Glasgow, riots at ne 288 
Paine’s § Aze of Reason,” on the re-publie 
tion of _— on 350 


Patents, List or New 48, 145, 2475 
3425 442, 533 
Paper-making, improvements in, by 

Messrs. Gilpin and Co. of Delaware 166 
Paxe, Rev. Dr. memoirs of oe $71 
Palace of the Regent at Brighton, de- 

scription of the os 193 
Palaces, observations on the building of, 

by princes —— 421 
Papal government, Dr, Watson on the 

tolerant spirit of the oe 299 
Porliament, meeting of, and speech of 

the Regent eaee 453 
Perkins, Mr. J. his improvements in 

the art of engraving es 445 
Pestilence of Florence, account of the, 

by Boccaccio a 116, 217 
Perinet, M. on the. best mode of pre- 

Serving fresii-wa'ter at sea 458 
P ertuisicr, Col. his Welks in Constan- 

tinop!e, and on the banks of the 

Bosphorus cece -- 14! 
Pearson, Mr. his letter from Manchester 

describing the conduct of the Laucas- 








ter grand-jury ~—e 274 
Pedigree, copy of a curious Welch 331 
Petersburzh, school on Lancaster's Sys- 

tem at — a 353 
Peat in the Wes'ern islands of Scotland, 

remarks on the oeue 615 
Philosophy, reply to the various argue 

ments opposed to the new theory of 12 
Phillips, Sir R. on the law of libel, and 

on the non-liadility of mere venders 2 

» his cnguines respecting 
the phenomena of the tides 330 
- y his ancient bridle 427 





Pigeon-carriets, flight of some’ fiom 


London to Antwerp oo 338 
Piggott, Sir A. memctrs of 569 
Pine, extent of the growth of, in north- 

ern latitude aie 164 
Pittsburgh, steam- boat about to be sent 

on an expedition of discovery from 165 
Plague, historical facts relative to the 

contagion of the occ 107 


of Florence, description of the, 
by Boccaccio Seen 

Plants and seeds, on the best mode of 
preserving eeee 433 

Playfair, Professor, of Edinburgh, anec- 
dotes of ele ph: 133 

-, Mr. Wm. his accouns of Mr, 
Watt ania allen 230 

» on the advantages of emigra- 
tion to France ee 257 

Plough-knife, Baxter's, advantage of, to 
bookbinders, &c. an 265 
Poetry, American, on the progress of 505 

Poverty, resolution of the committee for 
relieving oe oe 163 

Pope, Dr. Watson on the tolerant spirit 
of the present coos 299 

Poor, suggestions for bettering the con- 
dition of the aonw 100 

, on the abuses of the right of glean- 
ing by the sece os 131 

, justification of Mr. Owen's plan 
for relieving the pees 201, 489 
y cause of the distresses of the 240, 255 
401, 453,476 

——~, impracticability of Mr. Owen's 
plan for relieving the 308, 453 

, on the maintenance of the, and 
inefficiency of the present poor-laws 403 
» plan for assisting the §°5 
Poetry, O8iGINnAL 46, 143, 244 336, 
433» 579 
779 1731 27%) 395s 























PoLITICAL AFFAIRS 


453» 556 
Political science, Mr, Gualt’s seven 
principles of eeee 400 
Popes, M. Dannou’s history of the 145 
Postage, Mr. Burgess’s plan for im- 
proving the mode of, in England 335 
Poets, modern, oa the prevailing pre- 
judices against cece 12 
Powons, animal, on the reciprocal 
effects of Sede 2:3 


Ports-a, mumber of persons receiving 
parish reliefat oe 
Pent-y- pair, description of the bridge of, 
in North Wales otow 2 
Potter, Jas. his poeimn cece 337 
Population of Manctiester, condition and 
opinions of the ovece 129 
Post, Mr. Burgess on the establishment 
of an extra nines 335° 
Pompcii, continuation of the excava- 
tions of cee oe 165 
-, recent ciscoveries at S49 
Pour-laws, inefficiency of the present 
system of ooes -° 403 
Prussia, suppression of universities in 452 
Provengal and Italian languages, anti- 
quity vi the eons $49 
Press, 
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Press, on the liberty of the, on subjects 
of theology coer 263 
» actual present state of the, in 
France ee 2975 3939 495 
Prince of Wales Island and Bengal, on the 
state of the spice-plantations in 111, 293 
Prior, J. R. his poem oe 529 
Prince Regent, speech of, at the proroga- 
tion of parliament ecce 78 
— , speech of, at the opening 
of parliament — 403 
» proclamation of the, with 
regard to seditious meetings 173 
_ » description of his palace 
at Brighton ee ee 193 
» influence, &c. arising 
from his establishments oe 206 
, on the structure of his 
palace at Brighton see 314 
Providence, on a general and particular; 
on an universal system and a policy 
varied by circumstances oe 2 
Princes of Europe, designs of the Holy 
alliance among the ee 370 
Protests of the Lords against the new 
bills os ccce 560 
Prisons in England and Wales, parlia- 
mentary account of cece 52 
———— , proceedings of the Society of 
Paris, for the amelioration of 531 
Prague, number of students in the uni- 
versity of ance _ 165 
Princes, illustration of the system of 
taxation and employment of the poor 
by eoce eee 
Proclamation of the Prince Regent re. 
Specting seditious meetings 173 
Prosecution for religious opinions, Mr. 
W. J. Fox on se00 
Projectile force, on the absurd hypothe- 
sis of a See e- 13 
Provision for the son of the Protector 647 
Protector, the, account of the fate of 
his family ene 650 
Pugrications, List or New 56, 354, 
2555 354: 4525 538 
» Review or New 
Musicat 64, 148, 249, 346, 444, 536 
Punishment, corporal, in schools, Rev. 
D. Blair’s mode of obviating 24 
» On the use of, in 
schools ecee -- 415 
Putrefaction and decay, the pyrolignecus 
acid, a preventive of oe 267 
Pyramid, the second, of Gheza, section 
of, with Belzoni’s discoveries 1 
Quarterly Review, instances of the slan- 
ders of the sees ne 16 
e, on the criticisms of 
the -« eece 294, 486 
Ramshaw, Mr. J. his improvements in 
copper-plate printing ee 263 
Raikes, Robt. enquiry respecting a monu- 
ment to ee _ 229 
Rafinesque, Prof. onatmospheric dust 551 
Rainbow, Dr. Brewster’s discovery res- 
pecting the light of the _ 267 





























Rasay, description of the; . 
i Rae P re ae of, in 
Review, the Edinburgh, observations on 
the criticisms of 
» the Quarterly, do. 
——, the Monthly, do. ia ‘ 
Religious opinions, on persecution for, 263, 
discussions, observations a hd 
Register, schoolmaster’s and governess’s, 
a mode of obviating corporal punish- 
ment in schools pha 
Reviewers, Edinburgh, estimate of the 
real merits of the ~_ 102 
Religion, the Christian, resolution of the 
society for defending “in 363 
Red River, accounts of the Earl of Sel- 
kirk’s settlement on _ 
Regent, description of his oriental palace 
at Brighton —s 
yinfluence derived from his differ. 
ent establishments ee 206 
» observations on the structure of 
his palace at Brighton ee 314 
» Speech of the, at the openingof 
parliament cece 403 
REMINISCENTIA ence 221 
Revolution, the French, observations on 226 
- in St. Domingo, account of 
the ooae o-- 333 
Reformers and conquerors, similarity be- 
tween onan ence 241 
Re‘orm, salutary, in popular temperance 497 
Revenue, decrease of the, in Sept. 1819 369 
Reading, requisition for a meeting at 331 
-, meeting Jately heldat +. 477 
Rhubarb plant, Mr. Luckcock on the 
qualities and culture of the  -- = 3% 
Rheumatism and bowel-complaints, Dr. 
Uwins on thetreatment of —-- 360 
Riga, journey of some English emigrants 
from, to the Crimea or 3 
Rickman, Clio, his poem -- _ 246 
Richardson, Mr. and Dr. Smollett, ori- 
ginal correspondence between -- 3} 
Richmond, meeting held at -* 37° 
, Duke of, sketch of the life of 373 
Rochdale, disturbance of the late reform : 
meeting at eos f 9 
Roussin, Capt. on the western coasts © ¢ 
Africa cece eee 5 
Rome, mausoleums of the Stuart fam!'y 
at oes la a} 82 
Rochester, meeting lately held at | - 
Rocks of granite, mysterious counds in § 
Romans, on the state of sculpture among 
the, before the conquest of Greece 
Roads, report of the committee © ; 
House of Commons onthe — <= 500 
1 


4i3 
the 


-, Mr. Mac Adam’s mode of making 


: . 6 
Rona, North, description of, in Scotland 616 
—_— East, do. sila 
Rutland, Duke of, his proposal to employ 284 
the poor ooee 46 
Russia, mode of dining in ra 


——-., manner of dressing among = 7 


ladies in econ rr Rud, 
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INDE X 


Russia, progress of Lancaster's system 

of education in 65,353 
—.--, leading periodical works in .. 70 
Rum, description of the island of ++ 620 
Sabbath, obserwations on the English 

and French ccee 228 
Safety-cuach, advantages of Matthews’s 499 
Savary, Capt. on his invention of a ma- 

chine for propelling shipsinacalm 229 
Sandt, C. L. observations on his assassina- 

tion of Kotzebue oces 257 
Saunders, Mr. intended sale of books, &c. 

by cose eee 352 
Sansum, Mr. his account of the beaver 

of Canada er 3°3 
Salt, opinion of the ancients respecting 428 
Sands, Robt. of Perth, accountof .. 328 
Saxemburg, doubts relative to the exist. 

ence of the island of “* 408 
Schools, Rev. D. Blair’s mode of obvia- 


ting corporal punishment in ee 24 
————-, on the system of punishment 

used in — 4! 
—— of art, observations on the dif- 

ferent ee ee 137 
Scotch, character of the ae 600 


——-, prevalence of the, in Tobago . ib. 
Scandinavia, important situation of, with 

respect to Great Britain _ 42 
Sculpture, state of among the Romans, 

before the conquest of Greece .. git 
Scalpa, account of the island of .. 619 
Schistose islands, description of .. 627 
Scorpions, vipers, wasps, &c. on the ef- 

fects of their poisons on themselves 228 
Scott, Walter, on his merits as a poet 255 
Scotland, antiquities of the Western 

Islands of sali 619 
-, Mr. Middleton’s journey from 

London to the Highlands of 3915 514 
-—————-, remarks on the agriculture of 336 
-, Dr. Macculloch’s description 

of the Western Islands of sim 603 
——-, division of the Western Islands 

of aii nena ib 
Sea serpent, return of the, to the shores 

of America 9 71 
- » account of the _ 5°3 
Selkirk, Earl of, accounts of his settle- 

ment on Red River onan 104 
Seditious meetings’ bill, protest of the 

Lords against the a 562 
Severn, account of a large whale found 

in the ence woe 477 
Seizing of arms bill, copy of the -- 558 
» protest against it in 

the House of Lords e--- 560 
Seeds and plants, enquiry respecting the 

best mode of preserving - 488 
——, exotic, on the best mode of produ- 

cing germination in -* 517 
Serpents, sea, and water-snakes, history of 503 
Shrewsbury, mayor of, his mode of coun- 

teracting the venality of the electors 285 
Shiant Isles, account of the a 619 
Shaw, S. his circumstantial account of 

the Manchester meeting, with a Plar 

of the scite ecce 

















193 | 


Ships, Mr. Sheldrake on a machine for 


propelling them in a calm ee 33 
———-, Capt. Truscott in reply to Mr. 

Sheldrake case 212 
——, on Mr. Sheldrake’s invention of a 

machine for propelling ee 229 
Shrievalty of Westmoreland, M. A. Clif- 

ford on the geen 4 


Sha Naméh, written on papyrus, de- 
scription of the, belonging to Dr. Wat- 


son eeee ecce 69 
Shakspeare, Mr. Haliton on Jackson's 
restorations of ons 10 


Shipton, biographical sketches and anec- 
dotes of the former and present inha- 


bitants of eons 214 
Sheffield, meeting held at es 474 
Sheldrake, Mr. on a machine for propel- 

ling ships in a calm _ 33 





» Capt. Truscott in reply 
to him, onthe same machine...) 212 
9 on the originalicy of his 

machine coe 229 
Silver ball, on the space through which 

it ought to fall in a second in air at 

the earth’s surface - 16 
Siberia,description of the mammoth found 

in the ice in wiieiie 398 
Sinclair, Sir J. observations on the cha- 

racter and writings of oe 106 
Sismondi, M. his description of his Ita- 

lian farm cece 317 
Sidney, Algernon, letter from, against 

bribery and arbitrary government 423 
Sky, account of the islandof, in Scotland 613 
—, description of the spar-caves at ib. 
Slave-trade, Mr. Wilbertorce’s address on 

the eons coos 83 
_— -, account of the continuance 

of the — — 359 
Smullett, Dr. original correspondence 

between him and Mr. Richardson 326 
Smithfield, account of a great meeting of 

reformers on the 21st of July = + 
Small-pox hospital, number of vaccina- 

tions at the, during the last six months &¢ 
Smith, Prot. sketch of the life, &c. of 87 
Snow, the red, of Baffin’s Bay, Mr. F. 

Bauer on ecce 453 
Snakes, water, and sea-serpents, history 

of cece whe Ag 5°3 
Society, account of a philomathic, near 

Burton Crescent cece 67 
of Arts of London, prize subjects 

of the e+e oo §3e 
——, the literary, of Manchester, 

proceedings of the cece 338 
, account of a new literary one, 
established at Birmingham - 393 
, account of a political one, esta- 
blished at Warwick bi 502 
,» Royal, of Paris, for amelioration 

of prisons, proceedings ofthe .. 538 
Sotheby, Mr. intended sale of books, pic- 

tures, &c¢. by eoesee 352 




















Southwark resolutions respecting the 
Manchester meeting esse 272 
» tuccting of the inhabitants of 566 
South 











INDE xX. 


South Uist, account of the island of, in 
Scotland 

South America, triumph of liberty in 

9 progress of the revolu- 


eeee 


St. Germain, obseryat! 
_ > 3 ations on ¢ 


468 


he town 


“3 observations on the road 
between it and Paris 


Stars, the fixed, beautiful vie 
South America 
Stewart, Gen. anecdote respecting .. 


Stuait, mausoleums of the 
; 3 > thre las 
with regard to eoce 532 branches of the house of es ' 


, first insurrection in 584 | St. Domingo, account of the revolution 
———-——-, description of Coro and in 
Valencia in 5387 
os , beautiful view of the 

fixed stars from eres 598 
- » remarks on the Caribs of 603 | 
Somerville, Lord, memoirs of oe 
Soa, description of the island of oe 
SocrETIES, PROCEEDINGS oF PuR- 

Lic 51, 150, 252, 338, 435» 532 
Somersetshire, petitions from, for the es- 

tablishment of a court of requests in 
Soldiers, observations respecting ++ 
Spacde-labour in agriculture, Mr. W.Crow- 

ther on the use of ee 

-, Mr. Doncaster on the advan- 

tages of ) 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 

speech of the 73 
Spirits, good effects of abstaining from 497 
Spots on the sun’s disc, enquiry respecting 110 








W of, from 


tion in eee 


, actual British policy with 


» general European poticy 


565 





regard to 


ps 


581 








———. 


Stafford, number of convictions at the 
assizes for eovces 


» Mecting lately held at, for the "1 
relief of the poor cece, 75 
Staffordshire agricultural society, meeting 
of the tees 187 
sessions, observations of the 
chairman at the oree 476 
Summer isles, description of ee 629 
Surts and ground-swells, on the causes of 110 
Sun, Mr. Lawon the great eclipse of the, 
in 1820 
Sun’s disc, enquiry relative to spots on 
the ereces 
Sulisker, description of the island of, in 
Scotland ocesee 
Sunday-schools, on a monument to 
Robt. Raikes, the founder of +» ~— 229 
Sunderland, state of the town of .. 386 
-, conduct of Mr. Lambton at a 
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=—— on Jupiter's disc, Mr. Wallison 410 
Spanish journals published at Madrid, list 
0 ee ys eeee 3 54+ 
Spice-plantations in Bengal and Prince 
of Wales Island, on the state of the 11, 
293 
Spain, mutiny among the forces of, at 
Cadiz 180 
Spar-caves, description of the, in the 
Western Islands of Scotland = ee 613 
Squire, Mr. on the late comet ee 1 
Stein castle, inthe Tyrol, descript io of 485 
Staffa, account of the isle of ee 622 
Stratford, Mr. Britton’s lecture at, on the 
goth anniversary of the jubilee at 
Stings cf wasps, &c. on the effects of, on 
their own bodies 
Stramonium in asthma, Dr. Ward on the 
use of 
Statutes, queries relative to the force of 
certain old seeeee 130 
St. Marino, advantageous situation of the 
state of 
Stage-coach drivers, on the wanton abuse 
of the whip by eee 
Steam-engines, account of the invention 
and progressive improvements of 
_— -, introduction of the, into 
Trinidad eoccce 
Strychnine, account of the new vegetable 
alkali, called eevee 
Stockholm, benevolent institution of the 
freemasons at cece 
Stockport, late public meeting at «+ 
——, account of the shooting of a 
constable at occe 
————, increase of manufacturers” 
wazes at coqcce 
Stamiord, Earl of, memuirs of 


285 
eree 228 
seeece 315 
@eeecee 2g2 
117 


230 





598 
72 


239 
91 


91 


284 
569 





meeting at . 472 
Sweden, number of literary works pro- 
duced in 1815, in 
, extent of the growth, northerly, 
of the various trees of . 
——-, ptejudice against the freema- 
sons in 
» number of colleges, students, 
public journals, and printing-presses in 449 
———, new translation of the Bible» 
about to be made in .e 449 
—— ,, cultivation of German literature 
in ecee 
Symmes, J. C. his new theory of the 
earth, and universal challenge ++ 
Talleyrand, Fouché, Lafayette, and La- 
fitte, sketch of the characters, &c. of 47 
Taxes ard national debt, whimsical opie 
nion of one of the judges respecting the 185 
Tatham, Col. account of the death of 
at Richmond, in Virginia oe 
Tavistock, meeting held at ee 
Taxation and employment of the poor by x 
princes, illustration of the system of 4 
Taunton, Somerset, county club about 
to be established at oe Bi 
Tea shrub, discovery of the, in the Dri- 
tish settlements in India °° : 
Tea, a good substitute for ee of 9 
—--, present of, from the Emperor 
China to the Emrerorof Russia °° 8s 
Tees, efiects of a sudden flood of the " 1 
Telford, T. on the roads of Great run er 
Tewkesbury, meeting held at, on tne 471 
lief of pour workmen yi 
Tremneae, popular, excelent efits 497 
Theatres, the London, — ag lin 
system oF Msanagemest, &C. 0 Thetiotds 


eoee 70 


164 


239 


eece n 


265 


392 
333 


479 
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IN D E X, 


Vartretires, Literary anno Puree 


Thetford, chalybeate spring opened at 
-» bath and pump-rooms about to 
be built at 
Thenard, M. account of a new compound 
éiscovered by cocece 73 
» his experiments with oxy- 
genated water one $61 
Theological discussions, observations on 357 
Threshinish Isles, account of the «++ 622 
Tuilleries, description of the, with a 
Plan 
Tides, Sir R. Phillips's inquiries respect- 
ing the phenomena of 130 
Tiber, preparations for the search of the 165 
Titles of nobility, great increase of, du- 
ring the last 40 years ee 205 
Tivoli, improved access to the grotto of 
Neptune, at 
Yontine, explanation of the term, and 
plan for arranging an advantageous one 320 
Tobago, Venezuela, Trinidad, and Mar- 





381 





421 


293 


garita, description of sees 581 
——, cession of, to England “+ ~=—-§98 
———, account of Robley’s plantation in ¢99 
—————, prevalence of the Scotch in 600 
————, description of the soil of ++ 601 


» observations on the negroes of __ ib. 
Trivecior, description and drawing of they 
invented by Mr. Birch 
Training, copy of the act to prevent 
Truscott, Capt. on his invention of a ma- 
chine for impelling ships 33s 
Trade, Board of, influence arising to the 
Crown from the 206 
Trcasury, great additional expense of the 208 





290 
557 


213 


Trotter, Dr. on his plan for manning the 

navy without impressment ee 229 
Trees, best mode of grafting ee 352 
Trigonometrical survey, Mr. Otley on 

an error in the sees 401 
Transportation for libel, Peers’ protest 

‘Against eoeeee 561 | 


Trinidad, Venczuela, &c. description of 551 
-, account of the capture of, by 

the English 598 

-» use of the steam-engine in .. ib. 
Trap islands, description of the, in Scot- 

land © 617 

Tyrol, description of Stein castle, in the 485 

Vist, South, description of the island of, 














in Scotlaad coccce 603 
» North, do. oeee 610 
Unitarians, Rev. W. J. Fox on the doc- 
trines of eersee 454 
United States, account of the reception 
of Joseph Lancaster in the .° 105 
, observations addressed to 
emigrants to the ee 300 
Universities of Germany, number of stu- 
dents in the various coee 165 
166 


Uwins, Dr. on bile and gout oe 
, on bowel-complaints, and on 


the use of potent drugs ee «©2606, 360 
once , on rheumatism oe 360 
——————,, on apoplexy .° 45) 
———_——, his observations on the medi- 

cal literature of the year ee 
Monguiy Mas NO. 30) 








5§° 


«89 





LOSOPHICAL 65, 161, 264, 347, 444% 
Vapour, Mr. Danu on the effects ef, on - 
flame 
Vaccinition, Dr. Uwins on ee 7a 
Valette, M. his invention for econo- 
mizing combustible materials 
Vauvenargues on nature and custem 
Valencia, in South America, population, 
&c. of ve ee 587 
Velocipedes, meditated improvements in 262 
Venezuela, establishment of the republic 























of ee ee 468 
» Trigidad, Margarita, and 
Tobago, description of ve gS1 
» geographical description of = 5%5 
+» population of ee 656 
, adoption of the name of 537 
» description of the harbour of 
La Guyara, in ee we 537 
Venice, observations on Count Daru’s 
History of oe oe 140 
» present decayed state of 203 
Vesuvius, brief account of a visit to 292 
Vegetables, first introduction of, into 
England . oe 427 
Villemain, M. account of his life of 
Cromwell serees 43 
Vienna, number of students ia the uni- 
versity of ee cree 165 
» particulars of the institution for 
the education of the blind at 218 
Vinegar from wood, account of the ex- 
cellent qualities of oe 267 
Villiers, James's favourite, list of the 
titles of oe ° 330 
Voltaire, comparison between him and 
Dr. Johnson coceee 314 


Watson, Dr. R. on the early character of 


Napoleon ecee °° 5 
» list of valuable booksand 


manuscripts brought by him from the 


continent .- eeee 6° 
, translation of his French 


MS. roll, preserved in the Abbey of 














St. Denis seee 97> 222, 3976 
, on the tolerant spirit of 
the papal government “° 299 
Wales, North, conclusion of Miss Hut- 
ton’s fourth tour in oe 19 
Ward, Dr. on the use of stramonium in 
asthma coe cece 315 
Warts, mode ¢f removing 310 
+—e, enquiry respecting a Cure for 229 
-, a cure ior eee 324 
Warwickshire, indictments found by the 
grand-jury ol, respecting the sham 
election for Birmingham . 187 
Watt, Mr. Jas. memoirs of, by Mr. Wm. 
Playfair oe eoce 230 
Wallis, Mr. on some spots on Jupiter's 
disc ee ee 410 
Waithman, Alderman, speech of, on 
Sir F. Burdett’s metion for retorm 275 
Water, great power of, im driving tma- 
chines oe _ 30° 
th Water, 
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Wilson, Sir R. defence of. ana; 
oa of the Quarterly Review ” 
ilberforce, Mr, his 
slave-trade an 83 
Bore ae - 
anda amatahanee fale, 
Wiltshire, instance of the 
state of trade in eee 
» election of Mr. Benett as ' 
member for cece oer 10) 
Williams, S. E. his poem a ne 
Wigan, reform meeting at os 486 
Winchester assizes, number of convic. 
tions at the eee. 191 
Wigton, meeting lately held at 
Wirtemberg, the kings of, account of 
the contentions which have sub- 
sisted between them and their sub- 
jects 481 
Wolseley, Sir Chas. arrest, &c. of gl 
» election of, as re. 
presentative of Birmingham 
Wooller, Mr. effect of the new restrictive 
laws on 
Worcester, number of capital convic. 
tions at the assizes for ve 
Wolcot, Dr. cenotaph about to be 
erected to oe 
Woolwich, M. Dupin’s observations on 
the military establishments at 
Wood, Baron, his charge to the Cumber- 
land grand-jury relative to reform 
meetings .* 
Wrexham, meeting lately held at 
Yarmouth, naval monument of Lord 
Nelson at oe ee 
Yellow Stone-river, in America, steam- 
boat expedition to *- 
Yorkshire, distressed state of the weae 
vers, &c, in oe ee 
, feeling of the large towns of, 
respecting the Manchester meeting 
meeting, copy of the resolu- 
tions adopted at the oe 366 


Water, fresh, best mode of preserving 
it at sea ee oe 458 
Wages of labour, insufficiency of the 
present ° 
Warwick, account of a political associa- 
tion at ee ee 
Westminster, resolutions relative to the 
Manchester meeting oe 
~ meeting, resolutions at the, 
respecting the new laws, &c. 564 
» meeting of the electors of 566 
Westmoreland, Mr. A. Clifford on the 
shrievalty of eee ee 4 
Welch pedigree, copy of a ee 331 
Welsers, account of the government of 
the, in South America oe 532 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY $7, 182, 373, 
4715 568 
Weights and measures, report of the 
committee on the subject of new 
Weston-super-mare, tragical event at 
Western Islands of Scotland, Dr. Mac- 
culluch’s description of the 
-, description of Iona, in 
the oe .° 
, antiquities of the 
» grave-stones in the 
—~——-, agriculture of the 
-, account of the islands 
of Coll, Barra, Benbecula, South and 
North Uist, Eriska, Vatura, &c. 
among the 607, 608 
, manufacture of kelp in 


depressed - 








350 
237 





603 


604 | 
604, 614 
603 
604 

















282 
384 








the eeere eece 613 


-, remarks on the peat in 





the 611 189 


-» account of the islands 
of Harris, Lewis, &c. among the 

- -,» description of the habi- 
tations in the 

Whitehaven, distressed state of the 
weavers at 

Whip, on the wanton abuse of tlie, by 
coachmen 





612 





eeee 89 


616 


89 


117 


Whale, account of a large one, disco- 
vered in Airthry, Clackmannanshire 
——~-, account of one found in the river 

Severn 
Whitstone, George, his opinion of the 
English drama 
William Rufus, description of the bridle 
of, belonging to Sir R, Phillips 


264 
sees eee 


477 


eete I 


427 


Zamboni, M. his mode of constructing 





York assizes, number of prisoners con- ‘ 
1 


victed at the ? 
county meeting, account of the 37 


458 
#49 


the dry galvanic pile oe 
eshens.” eaestina of, purchased by the 


University of Edinburgh . 
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INDEX TO THE NEW PATENTS. 


Apre, A. for improvements in the baro- 


meter — ence 534 
Atkins, G. for ascertaining the variation 
of the compass cece 249 


Attwood, C. for manufacturing alkalis 344 
Barratt, Z. for sweeping, ventilating, 

and extinguishing fire in chimneys 247 
Barry, T. for distillation, and for the 

preparation of colours _ 344 
Baynes, J. for giving motion to carriages 

by manual labour none 536 
Bainbridge, W. for improvements in the 

flageolet eeee ee 536 
Booth, H. for propelling boats, &c. 148 
Brocksopp, T. fora machine for breaking 


Sugar eee ee 5! 
Brunton, W. for improvements in steam- 

engines ee ence 443 
Carter, W. for preparing cork-bark 50 
Cherry, F. C. for a frame-furge for ship- 

ping ecce cove 0 
Cleland, Wm. for bleaching flax, hemp, 

and yarn cece eoce ib. 
Copland, R. for apparatus for gaining 

power eeee cece 146 
Cooper, T. for machines for under-drain- 

ing land eoeses 249 
Corty, J. for improvements in stills, and 

the process of distilling .s 344 
Conne, N. for an improvement in domes- 

tic lamps eecees 444 
Dancell, J. C. fordressing woollen cloths ib. 
Ewbank, H. for cleaning rough rice 51 


Fox, J. for a saving mode of distillation ib. 
Geldart, Servant, and Howgate, for heat- 


ing dry-houses, &c. sees 344 
Gordon, D. for movable gas lights 247 
Good, W. for tanning, and for colouring 

nets, sails, &c. cree : 444 
Gregory, J. for a fire-escape ladder = 50 
Hazledine, W. for improvements in 

casting iron vessels eee ib. 
Haddock, W. for inflammable gas 148 


Heard, E. for hardening and improving 


tallow eoee eevee gi 


Head, J. for a machine for ascertaining 


ships’ draught seeeee 444 
Hill, J. for a cure for smoky chimneys 51, 
443 


Hilton, C. for improving and finishing 


Knight, P. S. for improved fire-engines, 
pumps, &c, coscce 443 
Lewis, J, and W. and W. Davis, for ap- 
plying pointed wires to raising the pile 
of woollen cloths sees 344 
» for laying, smoothing, and po- 
lishing the pile of woollen cloths 344 
Lowder, J.for preparing hemp or flax 148 
Mason, J. for working oars or paddles of 
boats, barges, &c. ee 143 
Nedson, J. for the discovery of vegetable 
substances fur tanning and dying 344 
Ormrod, R. for metal cylinders for calico 
printing tereee 147 
Phipson, J. W. for pipes forgas ++ 1438 
Pinchback, J. for a machine for catching 








flies or wasps eeecee 148 
Pontifex, Mr. for raising water by ma- 
chinery teeeee 52 
Prior, Geo. for an improvement in chro- 
nometers eerees 49 
Roberts, J. for apparatus for preventing 
coaches from overturning *° 50 
Rutt, W. for improvements in printing 
machines eoeeee 249» 342 
Salmon, R. and Wm. Warrell for cool- 
ing worts ceeses 50 
Sartoris, U. for fire-arms seee st 
Sawbridge, W. fur engine-looms for wea- 
ving figured ribbons ee 148 
Scheffer, J. forthe pennographic, or wri- 
ting instrument ee 444 
Simpson, J. for an improvement in har- 
ness eoccee 5°, 345 
-, forconveying gas to suspend- 
ed burners eeee si 
Smith, C. for oil and water colours 50 
Strutt, A.R. for improvements in locks 
and Jatches eee 536 


Sutherland, J. for purifying liquors 533 
Tanner, C. for curing raw hides and skins 442 
Thomson, Mr. J. for printing cotton or 
linen cloth ceeeee 43 
» S. fora machine for cutting 
corks @eeeee 249 
, T. for extracting iron from ore 536 
Thomas, M. for an improved plough sr 
Thierry, Baron de, forthe Lamane safety bist 536 
Tritton, H. for an apparatus for filtration 444 
Turner, J. for plating copper or brass = 146 











manufactured piece goods ** 536 | Wall, E. for improvements in stage 
Homfray, Mr. ‘I. for a new kind of bob- | coaches | , cocces 249 

bin cere cove 43 | Willis R. for an improved pedal harp st 
Hollingrake, J. for casting metallic sub- | Willcox, T. for heating houses pe 1438 

stances seeeee 249 Williams, E. W. for distilling _ 443 
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